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G as WE © - 
Preſent Minittry. 
In A LETTER, &c. 


My DEtaR FRIEND, 


zX. O U have long defired, and 
*. I will give you, in the beſt 
manner I can, a ſhort 


A 


His rok of the Conduct of the 
„ PaESENT MINIST ERS, RES PECTING 


B the 


41 


the AukRICAN SrAMr-Acr. As 
to the ſtyle, I ſhall not take much 
pains; but as to the fads, you 
may depend upon them. 


It is now about two years ago, 
{ince the Houſe of Commons came 
to a reſolution, with regard to the 
right of laying taxes in America. 
Every body then knew, and the 
Minifter of that time made no ſe- 
cret of declaring it, that that reſo- 
lution was the forerunner of a tax. 
The gentlemen abovementioned, 
were then in oppoſition. They 
were hanging out the ſtandard of 
Patriotiſm, and afecting to fight 
under it. Yet they did not oppoſe 
this reſolution ; momentous as it 
manifeſtly appeared to be, in lay- 
ing not only the foundation of the 
| 185 Stamp 
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Stamp Tax (which was known to be 
then in agitation) but of any, and of 
every other Tax which might follow, 
and involving, as it certainly did, 
* concerns of the moſt extreme 
© magnitude,” and of the higheſt 
importance to both Great-Britain 
and America. It ſeemed to all, to 
be a clear thing; for the whole 
were unanimous, It was not un- 
til the following ſeſſion, that the 
Bill for levying a Stamp Duty was 
brought in. So that there was 
ſuthcient time given to theſe ſup- 
poſed Patriots, for collecting all 
the arguments and ſentiments, of 
all the intereſted, and wiſeſt per- 
ſons, on both ſides the Atalantic. 
But they neglected making any uſe 
of this great opportunity ; ' though, 
if they had really wiſhed to ſerve 
| B 2 America, 
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America, as they now falſely pre- 
tend, they certainly would not. 
And this much, at leaſt, mult, or 
ought, to be ſaid in behalf of the 
late Miniſtry, whom I by no means 
intend to vindicate in this meaſure, 
that very few Acts have at any 
time been paſſed with ſuch anmaſual 
deliberation. Of courſe then, with 
the greater contempt ought we to 
look upon a ſet of men, who are 
now making a parade of pouring 
forth their Mock -SENTI1MEN'S, and 
arraigning the propriety of a mea- 
ſure, which they had not ſpirit to 
oppoſe, in the proper ſeaſon 3 not- 
withſtanding the moſt reaſonable . 
allowance of time, for awakening 
their courage, if they ever had 
any; and for obtaining intelligence 
and digeſting ideas. But the truth 
| is, 
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is, the greateſt part of them were 


of the Miniſter's opinion, and have 


ſince changed their ſentiments for 
the promotion of their intereſts. 


Very little oppoſition therefore 
was made to the Bill: very few 
things were ſaid, and there was no 
diviſion. This was in one place. 
In another, ſo ſtrong was the una- 
nimity, that there was not even a 
ſingle ſyllable uttered againſt it. It 


is true, ſome of the old leaven, who 
call themſelves Z/hzgs, but who are 


in fact ſo corrupt and daſtardly, 


that they are the abuſers of any 
name, but that of time ſer vers, 
did affect to ſuggeſt to a certain 
noble Lord, ſomething like a fernt 
of oppolition to the Bill. But this 
noble Lord, who was ſingle in the 


ſop- 


[8] 

fupport of public Liberty, in the 
hour of danger, and when none 
other of the party had virtue. to 
appear ; whoſe intrepidity on that 
occaſion was ſuch, that his real 
iriends began to tremble for his 
ſafety; who was likewiſe fingle in 
ſuſtaining with his purſe the whole 
weight of that public cauſe; and 
who preſerved, as far, and as long, 
as ONE MAN could, unanimity in ſuch 
a contaminated ſet : from whoſe po- 
pularity of character, deſintereſted 
conduct, and high eſteem with the 
Public, they borrowed that ſhadow 
of Patriotiſm, which they now ſo 
aukwardly affect to wear, after 
having parted with all pretenſions 
to the /ub/tance, by the moſt atro- 
cious and moſt abandoned acts of 
intended and attempted TREACHE= 

RY ; 


„ 


RY 3 Which being now known, wall 
mark them with infamy to their 
graves. I ſay, this noble Lord, 
not having forgot the ſcandalous 
leagues they had entered into with 
a certain prerogative lawyer, ſince 
dead, to BETRAY the cauſe; and 
knowing their defires to ex- 
tend no further than the emolu- 
ments of office*; and not doubting 

„ be 


_ a * 
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In this place, I muſt beg leave to make a 
little digreſſion, and offer to your conſideration, 
a few QueR1Es ; which, I believe, the preſent 
Miniſters can ſolve without any difficulty. 

Who, immediately, upon the moſt flagrant 
and wanton violations of the ſacred liberties 
of Engliſhmen, in the caſe of Mr. Wilkes, 
eagerly paid their compliments to a certain 
great Perſon ; hoping to get good Places by a 
ſcandalous deſertion of their friends, and the 
Public, with whom they then paſſed for Pa- 
triots, and by an offered Sacrifice (for ſuch De- 
ſertion at that critical hour was nothing leſs) 
of the man who had ſuffered in their ſervice, 


and 


10 
the rigbt of Parliament, not per- 
haps, ſeeing in the Bill itſelf ſuffi- 
cient ground for conteſt ; and this 


laſt 


and who was then combating with the illegal 
and uſurped power of office ? 

Who, ſoon after, finding this offered 
Treachery inſufficient for their purpoſes, en- 
tered into a league with a certain Prerogative 
Lawyer, ſince dead, to uPHOLD and DEFEND, 
what they then called the neceſſity and legality 
of General Warrants ? ST 

Who likewiſe, and for the ſame reaſon, 
entered into a league with the ſame Preroga- 
tive Lawyer, to vote away Privilege in the 
caſe of a ſeditious libel ? 

Who were afterwards compelled to renounce 
theſe, if poſſible, more than perfidious and 
infamous engagements, by the ſtrength and 
popularity of the cauſe, which was carried on 
by other people ; particularly by one noble 
Lord, of real worth and unſullied honour, who 
publicly ſtepped forward, and with his perſon, 
as well as his purſe, which was always open 
on this occaſion, bravely and generouſly at- 
tacked the monſter of ſtate tyranny, which for 
a ſeries of years had fattened on the rights of 
Engliſhmen, under the leaders of the preſent 
Miniſtry ; and for doing which, he was de- 
ſerted by the Party, but applauded by every 
crue Engliſhman ? 


* 


Did 


Lr 
laſt reaſon has been acknowledged 
by the beſt American advocates, 
for, ſay they, Though the Stamp 
« Duty has been the oftenſible 
© cauſe of the late riots, yet that 
ce jn reality is but a /all part of 
ce their grievance:” (vide True 
Intereſt, and ſeveral other late 
Pamphlets.) Therefore he did not 
chuſe to oppole, merely for the 
ſake of oppoſition : and the others, 


— ä 1 _—_— lt. F "W's m 2 a 


Did the D. of N. ſign the proteſt upon pri- 
liege; and if not, why? | 
Who, pretending to oppoſe the influence 
of the Favourite, becauſe he repeatedly refuſ- 
ed to accept of them, did, upon the firſt pro- 
ſpe& of vacancies, ſolicit and ſupplicate, in 
the moſt preſſing and abject manner, to go 
into amy offices, upon any terms, with Lord N. 
at the head of the Treaſury? 
lf there be any who have been guilty of 
theſe real and proffered inſtances of the moſt 
ſcandalous and infamous PERF1DyY ; are they 
fit to be truſted, in any buſineſs, or upon any 
occaſion whatever ? Ought they not rather to 
be abhorred by every honeſt man? 


C who 
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did it only for the name, not for 
the /ervice of the thing; and durſt 


[L121 
who had but barely ſuggeſted it, 


not /eparately hazard their own in- 
ſignificance againſt a meaſure, the 


rectitude or propriety of which 
they did not attempt to diſprove. 


tt is like wiſe true, that there 
were ſome petitions againſt it, but 
they going more againſt the right, 
than any other point, were not, 
nor indeed could not, be admit- 
ted. 10 


Now all this was long before the 
reconciliation between the noble 


Lord and his Brother; or before 


that event was even thought Of. 
So that it cannot be aſſerted, with- 


out the moſt manifeſt violation of 


truth, that the noble Lord chang- 
| 5, WIA "Ms 


1131 | 
ed his opinion in compliment to 
his relation, or the temper of the 
times; for he has been UNTrokM- 
LY THE SAME : which is more than 
can be ſaid of the ern at pre- 
ſent in 8 n lg. 


. 9 | . 4 * 
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mY is a lac | 7 they cannot 
pro and can be too well atteſted 
for them to attempt to refute, that 
ſo eager were they for great ſala- 
ries, they made no heſitation of de- 
ſerting their friends, and did not 
even wait to make any ſtipulations 
whatever. The affairs of the na- 
tion, and all public and priyate bu- 
ſineſs, were left to the chapter of 
accidents, ' So that it is clear, they 
went into offices merely for the e- 
moluments of them ; and that A- 


merica with them never was an 
—_ ., V4. And 


_ 
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And to put this aſſertion beyond 


all doubt, we need only take a 
ſhort review of their ſubſequent 
conduct; and we ſhall find, that the 
lame manifeſt difidence and un- 
pardonable neglect, which governed 
them when in oppoſition, to have 
guided them when in office; with 
this difference as to the uative only, 
that before their acceptance, they 


thought mildneſs in their meaſures, 
and a forbearance to ſtand forward 


upon any public ground, or in ſup- 
port of any public cauſe, the beſt 
way to get to St. James's : and hay- 
ing, to the aſtoniſhment of man- 
kind, by deſerting their friends, 
and turning their backs upon all 
thoſe who had ſerved them, at 
length arrived there ; they thought 
a ſer vile compliance with every 

| tem- 


Tkesse 

temporary humour, and a ſcanda- 
lous proſtration and the. moſt ſin 
cere ablations, at the ſhrine of the 
Favourite, which they repeatedly 
offered, and he has hitherto re- 
peatedly refuſed to accept; the beſt 
means of ſtaying there. 


_ Accordingly we find, that al- 
though it was under their admini- 
ſtration that the firſt advices came 
from America, of the general and 
violent oppoſition to the Stamp 
Act; and although the adjuſtment 
of this buſineſs was of the higheſt 
importance to both Great-Britain 
and America, and the very nature 
of it ſo conſequential and preſſing, 
that both countries might be ruin- 
ed by DzLay : yet with the ſtrong- 
eſt and fulleſt information of the 


be- 
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behaviour of the Americans before 
them ; with' their eyes open, as to 
a prof) pect of the terrible conſe- 
quences which preſented themſelves 
before theſe unfeeling Miniſters ; 
who knowing, or might have 
known, if they ever read the Stamp 
Act, that it was to take place on 
the firſt day of laſt November; 
and that a fuſpenfion' of - this moſt 
important conſideration, muſt in- 


evitably occaſion an almoſt total 


ſtagnation of trade: I ſay, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe great and forcible 
reaſons for calling the Parliament; 
yet did they put off the meeting of 
that Aſſembly ſor buſineſs, until the 
middle of January. And it was 


not until above ſeven weeks after, 


that the repeal of the Stamp Act 
was even believed to be certain. 


The 


LL 7 ] 


The timidity with bich they | 
were ſeized, owing to a continual. 
dread of loſing their places; and 
the fluctuation and contrariety of 
opinions amongſt them, owing to 
the heterogeneous mixture of which 
they are compoſed; were the true 
cauſes of that moſt injurious and 

moſt unpardonable DpeLay : for it 
is a fact well known, that ſome- 
times they. were for enforcing the 
Act, (and by poſtponing the con- 
ſideration of it, they undoubtedly 
meant that it ſhould enforce itſelf) 
ſometimes they were for ſuſpending 
it, at other times for fepealing it, 
and never unanimous in any thing; 
until the Great Commoner ſanctifi- 
ed the revolt of America, and hav- 
ing by a doctrine, which they had 
not ſpirit to either adopt or oppoſe, 
and 


[28 ] 
and by which they were ſtruck 


with diſmay and confuſion, laid the 


foundation of a total ſeparation be- 
tween Great - Britain and the Colo- 
nies, and in them, of an abſolute 
independence of the Mother Coun- 
try; he at length fixed chem in 
the act of repeal. | 


The ſuſpence and imbecility on 
this ſide the water, encouraged the 
ferment on the other: hence aroſe 


thoſe conditions to the Britiſh mer- 


chants and traders, of not ſending 
any goods, wnleſs the Stamp Act 
was repealed. And hence thoſe 
many inflammatory publications, 
which our brav furniſhed ſuch 
an opportunity for writing and 


propagating throughout the Colo- 


nies: likewiſe that general union of 
e 


1 5 1 
the Colonies; and above all, that 
repeated denial of right, which 
nothing can now eraſe, and which 
has for ever wounded the Majeſty 
of England, and planted thorns 
under the pillow of our Sovereign. 


Whether the Stamp Act was ori- 
ginally, or whether the repeal of it 
now, be meaſures either prudent or 
conſiſtent, I will not ſay any thing, 
becauſe greater authority will ſoon 
determine both. But I hope eve- 
ry body who knows the few facts 
I have here thrown together, or to 
whom you may think proper to 
read this paper, will readily agree 
with me, in thinking and ſaying, 
that the diſtreſſes of Great-Britain 
and America, ſo far as relates to 
the Stamp AR, have not only been 

D wholl ly 
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wholly occafioned, but moſt wanton- 


IV, cruelly and unneceſſarily aggra- 
vated by the timidity, incapacity 
and neglect of the preſent admini- 
ſtration. Had they called the Par- 
liament at the proper time, none 
of the late diſturbances would have 
happened ; nor that train of evil 


conſequences have followed, which 


their DELAY feems to have been 
contrived to promote. 


As this crime was committed by 
defign, ſo the perſons guilty of it, 
are deſerving the moſt bitter abhor- 
rence of all true friends of their 
country : and if ever any miniſteri- 
al conduct deſerved an exemplary 
cenſure, this moſt certainly does ; 
by a diſcharge of them from thoſe 
offices, the great duties of which 

they 


214 


they have ſo flagrantly abuſed, and 
a ſtigma of their incapacity for 
ever holding them again: 


I am, 


My dear Friend, &c. &c. 


ry 
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CONDUCT 
Late Adminiſtration, Se. 


Ten HE reader will fee in the 
PT. F motto prefixed to this tract, 
Funens the reaſons for undertaking 
it: the ſtate of the common- 
wealth is ſuch, whether we conſider 
the debt, the factions, and the vena- 
lity of the kingdom ; or the little prof- 
pect there is of finding another miniſter 
who will oppoſe himſelf to the two lat- 
ter, for the ſake of alleviating the for- 
mer; that it can no longer fupport our 
* vices 3 


PEG 12h 
vices; though it has till perhaps 
ſtrength ſufficient to bear an application 
of the proper remedies. But theſe re- 
medies cannot be hoped for 'till our 
former conduct, the motives, and the 
effects of it are generally underſtood. 
A perſuaſion that if theſe were fairly 
laid before the public, our opinions, and 
conſequently our meaſures would be 
altered ; and that it is not even yet too 
late to retrieve, in ſome degree, the 
loffes which the ſtate has ſuſtained while 
her intereſts have been neglected and 
ſacrificed, was the motive which pro- 
duced this publication: a motive which, 
if it does not give ſucceſs to the deſign, 
will, it is hoped, carry with it an ex- 
cuſe for the attempt. For although 
perſonal altercations and private feuds 
have degraded the tribunal of the puôlic, 
the attention of which they have ſo long 
engroſſed; yet the queſtions which are 
peculiarly proper for its cognizance, are 
_ thoſe which concern the honor, the 
ac or the ſciſety of the community; 

and 


1 

and eſpecially thoſe plans of foreign and 
domeſtic policy, which are purſued by 
thoſe to whom the intereſts of the ſtate 
are entruſted : no introduction therefore 
or apology is neceſſary to a tract, which 
propoſes to enquire into the merit of 
thoſe meaſures which have lately been 
adopted by the late mimitry, with regard 
to points of the greateſt importance to 
the empire, commerce th wy of 
Great Britain. 

It were ever to be wiſhed that enqui- 
ries of this ſort could be made without 
deſcending to perſonal accuſations ; for 
the ſubjects are much leſſened when the 
reputations of particular men, the praiſe 
or cenſure of ſome miniſter, becomes a 
conſiderable part of them. But on this 
occaſion, it is feared that this reſerve is 
impoſſible ; when we judge of the me- 
rits of meaſures, we neceſſarily judge 
of thoſe by whom they were planned 
and executed. If, however, in the 
courſe of the ' enquiry blame ſhall be 
thrown on particular perſons, the writer 
can truly ſay, that this was not in his 

B 2 | firſt 
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firſt intention, and that it is only the 
neceſſary reſult of the ſubject he treats; 
a ſubject of ſo much importance, that 
he has nat ſuffered the diſlike which he 
feels in common with almoſt all man- 
kind to perſonal cenſure, to ſtifle that 
information which the public has a right 
to receive upon a point which goes up 
to the very firſt principles of our conſti- 
tution, and involves in it queſtians up- 
on which the exiſtence of all govern- 
ment depends. The reader eaſily ſees 
that the ſubject I mean is the /tamp act. 
This is the meaſure of the greateſt i im- 
portance, both in itſelf and in its con- 
ſequences ; referring therefore the other 
plans of the year to ſome” future hour, 
it is propoſed at preſent to examine the 
conduct of the miniſtry, with regard to 
this at, from the the time at which 
they came into office, to that at which 
it was repealed. 

If this is done without partiality, the 
perſons whoſe conduct is examined will 
have no reaſon to complain; they eſpe- 


cially will have no reaſon to complain 
— 


of being called to a public trial, who 
are perpetually aſſuring us that their de- 
light, their merit, and their ſupport is, 
that they poſſeſs entirely the favour of 
the public. To diſprove the truth of 
this aſſertion, nec enim (to uſe the words 
of Cicero) populum romanum eſſe illum 
puto, qui conſtat ex its qui mercede condu- 
cuntur, qui impelluntur ut vim 4ſferant 
magiſtratibus, ut obfideant ſenatum ; and 
to ſhew. by what arts they gained, for a 
ſhort time, the appearance of popula- 
rity, would be eaſy ; but it is of little 
conſequence in itſelf, and foreign to 
the preſent ſubje&; the diſcuſſion of 
which will however determine (which 
is a queſtion of more importance) whe- 
ther they have deſerved it. 

To decide on the merits of their con- 
duct, it is neceſſary that the fate of 4 
fairs ſhould be known ; that the intelli- 
gence. received from America, the made. 
and the degree of the ref, Mance there 
made, the wiſhes of our friends, the. gf. 
forts. of the oppoſers, the conduct of our 


officers, ſhould be ſtated; eſpecially | 
that 
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that the inſlru#ions ſent by the miniſtry 
in conſequence of the informations they 
had received, ſhould be examined. Up- 
on theſe grounds this enquiry is con- 
ducted ; whenever a fact is aflerted, the 
authorities for it are quoted or referred 
to; authorities ſo convincing as to leave 
no room for doubt; they conſiſt of et- 
ters, minutes of councils, inftruttions, ad- 
vices, orders, tranſmitted to and from 
America. Tranſcripts of theſe are now 
in the poſſeſſion of fa many perſons, and 
the power of conſulting them is in .the 
reach of ſo many more, that the reader 
will not ſuſpe& any falſe quotation is 
attempted in circumſtances which ren- 
der the detection of it fo very eaſy. 
Some of theſe are inſerted in the appen- 
dix; from others extracts only are made, 
with references in the notes to the let- 
ters themſelves, and credit is taken from 
the exactneſs of them upon the fame 
ground; as well as for thoſe in which 
the names of the writers are omitted ; 
the only reafon of this omiſſion is to avoid 
the poſſibility of informing the Ameri- 


cans 
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cans (who, it is feared, do not want this 
information) by what channels the in- 
telligence of their proceedings was con- 
veyed to us; for, to the diſgrace of 
Great Britain, her friends and advo- 
cates in one of her provinces, are not (it 
ſeems) to be protected or avowed. And 
ſurely it is time that the public ſhould 
receive the evidence which has hitherto 
been induſtriouſly concealed from them, 
whilſt falſe, though poſitive aſſertions, 
and unmeaning declamation have been 
ſubſtituted in its place : it is time, that 
having heard with eagerneſs and even 
with partiality the claims of America, 
they ſhould hear with patience, at leaſt 
whilſt I plead, the cauſe of Great Bri- 
tain ; that they ſhould read with im- 
partiality, whilſt I ſtate very ſhortly, 
(not the merits, for they are beſide the. 
preſent queſtion, but) the principles 
and progreſs of the flamp act: an act to 
which no private intereſts, no party 
VIEWS, nothing but public motives 
could give riſe; and the intentions of 
which, however they might be treated 


in 
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in America, deſerve the approbation of 
vey inhabitant of Great Britain. 

The firſt and great principle of all 
government, and of all ſociety, is, that 
fupport is due in return for protettion ; 
that every ſubject ſhould contribute to 
the common defence, in which his 
own is included. Nam neque quies gen- 
tium fine armis, neque arma fine ſtipendrs, 
neque ſlipendia fine tributis haberi queunt. 
Tacit. Hiſt. lib. 4. It was neceſſary, 
and it was juſt, to recur to this princi- 
ple at the cloſe of the laſt war. It was 
found neceſſary to maintain upwards of 


10000 men for the defence of our colo- 


nies ; an expence of between 3 and 400, 
ooo |. per ann. great part of which was 
entirely new, was, on that account, to 
be incurred; it was juſt that the colo- 
nies which had profited ſo much by 
the war, whoſe intereſts, commerce 


and ſecurity had been the firſt objects of 


the peace; and of whoſe ability to bear 
at leaſt ſome proportion of that new 
expence there neither was nor is any 
reaſon to doubt, ſhould contribute (not 

to 
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to ſupport. or to defend Great Britain 
but) about a third part of the expence 
neceſſary for their own fene pro- 
tection. 

Upon this general and acknowled ged 
principle, and upon this 3 of 
it, which was juſt in itſelf, and which 
the ſituation of this country made ne- 
ceſſary, and which it might have been 
expected, would appear neither unrea- 
ſonablg or unpi aſing to an Engliſh ear, 
the ftamp aft was planned. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1764 the propoſi- 
tion of impoſing, by a duty on ſtamps, 
a tax on America, in conformity to 
_ uninterrupted precedents for near 100 
years, was made, and thrown into the 
form of reſolutions. At that time the 
merits of this queſtion were opened at 
large; thoſe who have lately fo loudly 
aſſerted the privileges and exemptions of 
America were then publicly called upon 
to deny, if they thought it fitting, the 
tight of the legiſlature to impoſe any 
tax either internal or external Won that 
country: and not a ſingle perſon ven- 
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tured to controvert that right. A year's 
delay however was given, that any in- 
formation might be received from Ame- 
rica, with regard to the expediency of the 
particular tax propoſed, not to permit 
the right of impoſing it to be contro- 
verted. This diſtinction was fully 
opened at that time, and afterwards ex- 
plained to the agents of the provinces. 

This delay was however abuſed by 
ſome of the Americans; and when, in 
the beginning of the year 1765, the 
plan was carried into execution by a bill, 
ſeveral petitions from America which 
denied their right of impoſing taxes on 


the colonies, were preſented to the par- 


lament, and were therefore rejected 
without a diviſion ; no one perſon having 
been then found, in either houſe, who 


would declare it to be his opinion that 


America was not, in this inſtance, ſub- 
ject to Great-Britain *. In 1766 tbe att 
2 Was 


And yet it has been aſſerted that this oppoſition 
would have been made, if ſome intelligence relating 
| to 
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was repealed; but even then Re adm 
niſtration, determined as they were on 


C 2 the 


to this matter had not been ſuppreſſed at that time; 
as this was publicly ſaid, the public is to be in- 
formed of the fact, which was this. 

On the 11th of December, 1764, the board of 
trade reported to the king, that the aſſemblies of 
Maſſachuſet's bay and New-York had, in their re- 
ſolutions and proceedings (copies of which they tranſ- 
mitted with the report) treated the as and reſolutions 
of the legiſlature of Great- Britain with the moſt indecent 
diſreſpee. The privy council adviſed the king, tz 
give directions that the ſame be laid before Par ams, at 
ſuch time and in ſuch manner as his Majeſty ſhould be 
pleaſed to direct and appoint. 

This poſtponed the laying it before parliament, 

as it was meant to do; but it deprived the parlia- 
ment of no information, for the aſſemblies had in- 
ſtructed their agents here to prepare petitions in the 
ſame words; and particularly Mr. Mauduit, the 
agent for Maſſachuſet's bay, was directed to draw his 
principles and arguments from Mr. Otis's hook of 
The Rights of the Colonies (which had been re- 
printed here). The colonies were obeyed, Peti- 
tions were preſented, aſſerting the right of freedom 
from taxes impoſed by Great-Britain, on the very 
grounds of the reſolutions and proceedings which 
the board of trade had tranſmitted to the king; theſe 


were rejected by parliament, not from ignorance of 
their 


the repeal, and though they were to 
carry their point chiefly by the aſſiſt- 
ance of that gentleman's ſpeeches who 
denied the right of England to tax the 
colonies, were however obliged, be- 
fore they ventured to propoſe this mea- 
ſure to parliament, to prepare the way 
by a bill afſerting the right in the fulleſt 
and ſtrongeſt terms, 


So 


their contents, but becauſe their contents were 
known ; becauſe they denied the power of Great- 
Britain. No information was with-held therefore 
by this delay, the cauſe of which was tenderneſs to 
the colonies, For had the king called the attention 
of parliament to proceedings in which their acts 
were treated with the moſt indecent diſreſpec!; their 
own dignity muſt have drawn from them votes of 
cenſure and ſeverity towards the offenders : and 
therefore the miniſtry, who were taking the proper 
methods to form and enforce the act, which would 
have ſufficiently repreſſed the Ugh of the Ame- 
ricans, and effeCtually aſſerted the dignity and au- 
thority of Great-Britain, withheld a paper which- 
would have given no information but what was 


given in a manner Jeſs calculated to irritate mens 
minds, 
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So that however the public may 
have been miſled by the authority of 
names quoted on the other ſide of the 


queſtion, it can be doubted of no 


longer; the ſupreme leg Nature has aſ- 
ſerted, in the moſt explicit and ſolemn 
manner, its right to the obedience of 
its American ſubjects; and therefore 
the aſſertions of particular perſons, op- 
poſed to this, not only deſerve that diſ- 
regard which they will meet, who pro- 
pagate opinions contrary to the common 
declared ſenſe, and detrimental to the 
intereſts of their country, but become 
alſo highly criminal; for it is now as 
criminal to aſſert the exemption of Ame- 


rica from taxes impoſed by parliament, as 


it is to aſſert, that parliament had no 
right to pag the Tap act. f 


The right of Great-Britain , being 
eſtabliſhed and univerſally acknowledged 
(except by about ſix or ſeven voices) it 
is certain, that whatever the private 
opinions of particular men might be, it 
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was the duty of every ſubject to have 
ſubmitted to this law while it ſubſiſted; 
and the duty of thoſe to whom the ex- 
ecution of it was committed, to have 
enforced it. | 


The next ſtep therefore is to enquire 
whether the adminiſtration took the 
meaſures proper and neceſſary to pro- 
cure due obedience to a law in which 
the intereſts and dignity of Great-Bri- 
tain were ſo deeply concerned; or 
whether they are guilty of having, by 
negle& and connivance, encouraged a 
reſiſtance to her authority, and ſhaked 


the very foundations of her CPE: 


To judge of this, it is neceſſary ws ex- 
amine the inſtructions and orders iſſued 
by the ſ-----y of ſt -e for the ſouthern 
department, to whom this important 
branch of our dominions is _ 


en truſted. 


* The letters of Mr. — Coy 
are of three dates; they are reprinted 
here, 
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here, having been already printed in 
America. The firſt of them is @ Single 
letter to governor Fauquier, dated Sep- 
tember 14, 1765*. On the 24th of 
October, 1765, the ſ-------y wrote 
to major general Gage ©, to governor 
Bernard *, and a circular letter to the 
governors of the colonies ©; and on the 
15th of December, 1765, he ſent let- 
ters to major general Gage, and to 
lieutenant governor Colden*. Of this 
laſt an extract only is given, the reſt is 
omitted, as it contains a cenſure on 2 
particular perſon. 


The reader will juſtly be ſurpriſed, 
that on a ſubje&t ſo important, at a 
time ſo critical, no more directions 
were iſſued ; he will be more fo, to 
find that the letter to governor Bernard, 
of the firſt date, and that of the laſt, to 


general Gage, refer to thoſe of the 24th 


d See Appendix, No. x. © See Appendix, No. 2. 
See Appendix, No. 3. See Appendix, No. 4 
See Appendix, No. 5. * See Appendix, No. 6. 
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| of Oober, 1765; for inſtructions, (the 
| letter to governor Colden'is on a parti- 
| cular ſubject only) that the letter of the 
| 24th of October, 1765, though addreſ- 
1 ſed to fo many different governors, pre- 
ſiding over people ſo different in their 
| form of government, charatter and con- 
duct, is the ſame to each; and indeed 
a mere fac fimile of that ſent to the 
commander in chief of the Engliſh forces; 
that in fact only one inſtruction was iſſued 
during that period, and that from all 
his eſſays on obedience, it would be diffi- 
cult to extract any thing which could 
give real directions or aſſiſtance to the 
governors, whoſe conduct was to deter- 
mine, whether the empire of North 
America ſhould be retained in obe- 
dience, or thrown into an indepen- 
5 dance fatal to themſelves and dangerous 
| to Great-Britain. 
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C For the ſake of perſpicuity and of 
| juſtice, the method obſerved is this, 
U before each letter is conſidered, the in- 
[| formation 
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formation which the writer of it had 
then received is ſtated ; for it is only 
by thus placing ourſelves in his fitua- 
tion, that we can form an impartial 
judgment on the propriety of his con- 
duct. After conſidering each of theſe 
diſpatches, there is thrown together the 
intelligence received ſubſequent to any 
orders given by him, but previous to 
the repeal of the amp act. 


It is neceſſary to begin by a deſcrip- 
tion of the. ſtate of this matter, when 
the ſ--Is of the ſouthern department 
were put into the hands of Mr. C----y. 


As ſoon as the ſtamp act had received 
the royal aſſent, which was on the 22d. 
of March, 176 „ *. adminiſtration 
which had planned it began to take ſuch 
meaſures as might moſt effectually carry 
it into execution: and though ſuch 
complaints of the future burden had 
been received from America, as are ever 
made by thoſe who have been long in- 
dulgently exempted from bearing any; 

D and 
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and though ſome of that country had 
proceeded even to deny the right of 
Great-Britain to impoſe them; yet the 
act was not yet paſſed ; and to impoſe 
and to ſecure the collection of the tax 
would be fo effectual a vindication of 
that right, that in lenity to the colo- 
nies any ſeverer animadverſion on their 
conduct was ſpared. 


This act had given a juriſdiction for 
the recovery of the penalties, incurred 
by the breach of it, to the fame courts 
of admiralty which for near a century 
had poſſeſſed that juriſdiction with re- 

gard to the laws of revenue and trade. 
This clauſe it had in common with thoſe 
laws which had ſormerly paſſed reſpect- 
ing ſubjects of the like nature; but 
(and that was peculiar to this act) it 
provided a remedy for the inconveniences 


and abuſes, to which thoſe courts might 
be liable. 


While our colonies were few in num- 
ber, and ſmall in extent, the court of 
2dmiralty 
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admiralty could never be far diftant 
from, nor its officers unknown to the 
clients in that court: but upon the 
encreaſe of them to their preſent great- 
neſs of territory and people, it had been 
a grievance complained of by the per- 
ſons the moſt loyally diſpoſed to the 
government of England, that the diſ- 
tance of many of the provinces from the 
feat of this court, with the difficulty 
of obtaining the aſſiſtance of lawyers, 
muſt often operate ſo as to bar the 
juſteſt claim; and deprive the ſubjects 
of their property, by diſabling them 
from proſecuting their right to it. Ano- 
ther material objection aroſe from the 
conſtitution of this court; in which the 
judge was paid by a poundage of the 
money ariſing from ſuch feizures as 
were condemned: this, as it made it 
his intereſt rather to condemn than to 
acquit, if it did not influence the de- 
eiſions of the judge, took from them 
however that air of impartiality which 
can alone ſecure to them reſpect, 
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To obviate the poſſibility of that 


fraud and oppreſſicn' to which theſe 


circumſtances might give riſe, 'a clauſe 
had been inſerted in the ſtamp act, 
giving a power of forming ſuch a num- 
ber of courts of vice-admiralty, as might 
place the deciſion of his property-more 
within the reach of every ſubject in 
America; and in execution of this de- 
ſign, thoſe who were then commiſſion- 
ers of the treaſury, formed and ſubmit- 
ted to the privy council a plan for ap- 
pointing three courts of vice admiralty, 
with proper diſtricts, and with - ample 
and honourable fixed falaries to the 


' judges, in lieu of all fees; that ſo ſitu- 


ated, and ſo ſupported, applications 
to them might be leſs expenſive and in- 
convenient, and their deciſions leſs ſuſ- 


pected *. F. 
The 


.b Even this proviſion, which redreſſed 'a real 
grievance, which had been ſeverely felt and juſtly 
complained of, was rendered ineffectual in ſpite of 
all repreſentations, becauſe it had the ill fortune to 
ſtand a part of the amp af. And the Americans, 

therefore 


11 

The treaſury, after conſulting the 
board of trade and the agents of ſeveral 
of the colonies, next applied themſelves 
to the dividing the country, in which 
the act was to operate, into ſuch diſ- 
tricts as might be moſt convenient for 
the receipt of the revenue, and leaſt 
troubleſome: to thoſe from whom it was 
to be collected.” | | 


After receiving and conſidering the 
plans of the ſtamp office, who were 
neceſſarily to be employed in it, for 
carrying the law into execution, they 
formed ſuch - inſtructions as might be 
adequate to the occaſions of the officers 


to whom the execution of it was to be 
entruſted. 


The choice of theſe officers was of 
great importance; they did not there- 
fore proceed to this haſtily, or in the 
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therefore, will owe the grievances which they ſuffer 
from the preſent ſituation and conſtitution of the 


eourt of admiralty, to the adminiſtration 'which re- 
pealed the ſtamp act. 
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eommon track of official tecommenda- 
tion: they waited till they received 
from the moſt reſpected men in each 
colony, applications in favour of perſons 
of the beſt credit in it; and they com- 
plied with theſe, both as it gave the 


beft ſecurity for the diſcharge of the 
truſt to be committed to the officers; 
and as it might much facilitate the col- 
lection of the duty. 


Whoever reads the liſt of diſtributors 
appointed on this occahon, will ſee 
that the general intention was to be- 
ftow that office on coloriffts : this would 
prevent the diffatisfaction which muſt 
always and in every country ariſe, at 
ſeeing offices of profit in the collection 
of a duty impoſed on them, thrown 
into any other hands than their own ; 
and would engage the principal men in 
each colony to ſupport the perfon 
whom they had themſelves recommend- 
ed, to aſſiſt the execution of the law, 
and to conciliate to it the minds of 
their countrymen. The influence of this 
| mea⸗ 
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meaſure would be the more extenſive, 
as the appointment of the inferior diſ- 
tributors was neceſſarily reſted in the 
principal diſtributor for every province; 
the perſons appointed by him would, 
it is probable, be his friends, neighbours 
or dependants, coloniſts alſo; and the 
fame motives would engage therefore 
throughout the country a number of 
coloniſts in the ſame cauſe, 


In fact it appears, that this deſign 
was generally executed, except in the 
new colonies, in which deſcription No- 
va-Scotia and Georgia are included; in 
theſe it was ſcarcely poſſible that any 
natives ſhould be found capable of exe- 
cuting the office: but even in theſe the 
principal was ſo ſtrictly adhered to, that 
in Nova-Scotia a gentleman was faid to 
be therefore appointed becauſe he was 
one of the firit /ettlers in that colony. 


The board of treaſury was not leſs 
attentive to the other qualification of 
their officer, that he ſhould be not on- 


ly 
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ly a coloniſt, but recommended by per- 
fons beſt acquainted with, and moſt 
concerned. and reſpected in the ſeveral 
provinces: few were appointed wha 
were not either of the council or the 
aſſembly. The reader, perhaps, does 
not expect to be informed that co/orel 
Mercer was recommended by Mi. Mon- 
tague, the agent for Virginia, in the 
name of the governor, council, and af 
ſembly of that province; which Mr. 
Mercer himſelf inſiſted on, as his apo- 
logy to the people of Virginia. Dr. 
Franklyn, Agent for Penhylvunia, ap- 
plied for, and ſucceeded in behalf of 
Mr. Hughes. Mr. Coxe, diſtributar for 
New Terſey, owed the office to the ſol- 
licitation of the ſame gentleman, whoſe 
fon was then governor of the province 
and beſides the application of Afr. An- 
thony Bacon, in favour of Mr. Muc Evers, 
for diſtributor of New-Yor4f, I nave ſeen 
the copy of a letter from Mr. Mac Evers 
to Mr. alderman Barlow Trecothic, in 
which, to uſe his own expreſſion, he 
repeats his great obligations to that al- 

derman, 


[29] 
derman, for having him nominated a diſ- 
tributor of the flamps. 


In the purſuit of theſe plans, and 
before tue officers could be ſent with 
thoſe inſtructions which were preparing 
for them, the adminiſtration was ſtop- 
ped by that change of government, of 
which, as the author of it is dead, I 
ſhall only ſay, that by placing M. 
C=---y in the office of f y of 
ſt e, for the ſouthern department, it 
entruſted the execution of a law, of the 
greateſt importance in its conſequences, 
to one of the very few perſons who had 
oppoſed the paſſing it. The conie- 
quence has been ſuch as might have 
been expected, was foreſeen by think- 
ing men, and, as will appear from the 
courſe of the evidence, deſigned by the 


new miniſters. 


Previous to the change of miniſtry, not 
only the government had received no 
intelligence which might give them 
reaſon to ſuſpect reſſſtance in America; 

E but 


[39] 
even the perſons who- were afterwards 
the moſt forward in magnifying this 
reſiſtance, and applying the arguments 
drawn from it to their own purpoſes, 
had then no expectation of it. It is not 
poſſible to ſuppoſe that Mr. Trecothick, 
Mr. Bacon, Dr. Franklyn, who ſolicited, 
colonel Mercer, and Mr. Meſerve, who 
accepted this office, would either have 
ſolicited or accepted it, if they had 
thought they ſhould have been expoſed 
to that violence, which the neglect of 
ſome, and the evil intentions of others, 
afterwards produced. Another and ſtill 
ſtronger proof ariſes from the teſtimonies 


of thoſe who were the beſt informed of 


the progreſs, and moſt intereſted in the 
ſucceſs, of this act in America. It is 
the opinion of almoſt every officer there, 
that it would be obeyed; an opinion 
given at a period of time ſubſequent to 

this, and even after an avowed reſiſt- | 
ance to it had been raiſed, neglected and 
encouraged. It would be endleſs to 
quote all theſe opinions, ſome of them 


may be neceſſary, a few will be ſufficient. 
In 
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In a letter from New-York it is ſaid, 
The people now begin to cool a little, and 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them to 
think how they ſhall do their buſineſs after 
the firſt of November, and cannot conceive 
of any method of aving it without making 
uſe of flamped paper; never was an act 
better made to execute itfelf than this is. 


Another writer from New England 
(after a very exact deicription of the 
pains taken to prevent the execution of 
the law) ſays, I cannot help thinking that 
when a clear repreſentation of the tmiſo- 
ries which await the province, if the 
amp att is not executed at its day, ſhall 
be made to them, they cannot but be 
alarmed ; and muſt ſacrifice their preju- 
dices and their popularity too, if neceſſary, 
to ſave their country from unmediate ruin, 


In the colony in which the inſults on 
government had been moſt violent, a 
E 2 perſdn 

i See letter to the commiſſioners of ſtamps, dated 
September 30, 1765. | 
k See letter to the lords of trade, dated September 


7, 1765. 


- UB) 

perſon well acquainted with theſe out- 
rages follicits the appointment of diſ- 
tributor of ſtamps for the province, of 
which the mob had forced a reſignation 
from another hand; That * (theſe are 
his words) I may likew:/e enjoy the ad- 
anlage of that office when it is quietly 
ſubmitted to, as no doubt it will ve in @ 
few months, 


A letter from Virginia has this paſ- 
ſage , I am not altogether without hopes 
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| that the diſtreſs they will feel, on a total 
ih | Stagnation of buſineſs, will open their eyes, 
| k and pave the way for the act executing 

| itſelf; for J am credibly informed, that 
{i ſome of the moſt buſy men, in oppoſing the 
| | reception of the flamps, are alregdy 
1 | elarmed at the conſequences of the impru- 
b ; dens /teps they bave taken, 

| Even 
i; d See letter to the commiſſioners of ſtamps, dated 
| New-York, October 26, 1765. 

1 = Sce a letter to the lords of trade, dated Novem- 


lj ber 8, 3765. 
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Even fo late as December, 1765, ano- 
ther * letter from New-Yor+ has theſe 
words; Since that time nothing has been 
| done, and we have waited to ſee the law 
execute itſelf, which I am perſuaded it 
muſt do ſhortly ; for the ſuſpenſion of it 
has occaſioned ſo many inconventences here, 
m every branch of bufineſs, that they da 
already begin to be ſeverely felt. 


Theſe circumſtances, ſays the ſame per- 
fon *, induce me to think that the face of 
affairs will change very ſoon, and I hope 
in my next letter to give à more Ja voura- 
ble account of our proceedings. 


And, to cloſe this point with an evi- 
dence of the ſtrongeſt kind, the council 
and houſe of repreſentatives of Mafſachu- 
fet's bay ſpeak thus of the actꝰ of the 
former ſeſſions, granting certain duties 

In 
n See a letter from New-York to the lords of the 
treaſury, dated December, 1765. 


o See letter to Mr. Conway, dated December 21, 
1765. | 


? dee addreſs, dated November 3» 1764. 
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in the Britiſh colonies and plantations 
in America: To which act we humbly 
apprehend we may propoſe our objettions, 
at the ſame time we acknowledge our duty 
to yield obedience to it while it continues 
unrepealed, 


This was the ftate of affairs when 
that miniſiry was removed; the inten- 
tion of removing them was declared in 


the middle of May, 1765. The next 


|; adminiſtration came into office in the be- 
7 ginning of July; Mr. C——y's letter, 
| | which gives notice of his appointment 
i} to the ſouthern department, is dated 


* | the 12th of that month. 


They had reaſon ta know, from the 
intelligence of, and ſeveral letters re- 
ceived at the ſecretary of flate's office, 
that the objections to the {amp act were 
of three kinds; the fir/t aroſe from the 
opinion“ that the powers given by that 


act, to the court of vice-admiralty con- 
ſtituted 


I « See petition of council and houſe of repreſenta» 
i! tives of Maſſachuſet's bay . 


1436 J 
ſtituted over all America, would be 
grievous to the ſubject from the great 


diſtance of that court, and would diſ- | 


tinguiſh the ſubjects in the colonies from 
thoſe in Great-Britain by depriving them 
of a trial by jury; the ſecond from the 
fear that it would exhauſt the provinces 
of their ſpecie; and the third from their 
claim to the privilege of judging of 
their own ability, and of having the 
ſole right of impoſing taxes on them- 


WL. To obviate the two firſt of theſe 


objections, nothing was required of 
them but to execute the proviſoes of the 
act, and thoſe other meaſures which 
the former miniſtry had already begun. 
With regard to the firſt, they had only 
to remind them that a juriſdiction had 
been aſſigned to the judges of the court 
of admiralty, upon the laws of revenue 
and of trade, without j juries, for near a 
century paſt *. The reaſon for putting 
theſe cauſes in a courſe of trial without 


any 


See letter to ſecretary of ſtate, dated November 


IO, 1764. 
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any jury, undoubtedly aroſe from an ab- 
prebenſion that juries, in theſe caſes, were 
not to be truſted: the force of this reaſon 
may be abated, but I cannot think that it 
ic wholly deſtroyed : no candid man will, 
believe, take upon him to declare, that 
at this time an American jury is impar- 
tral and indiſterent enough to determine 
upon frauds in trade. Theſe are the 
words of a very well informed and can- 


did judge. They might have informed 


them, that it is ſo far from being true, 
that the ſubjects in North-America, by 
being deprived in theſe caſes of trials by 
Jury, are in that reſpect diſtinguiſhed 
from their fellow ſubjects in Great-Bri- 
tain ; that in this very inſtance of the 
ſtamp duties, the penalties are, by the 
laws now in force for collecting them 
in Great-Britain, recoverable alſo with- 


out trial by jury, as well as on all the 


laws of exciſe, and many others reſpect- 


ing the public revenue in Great-Britain, 


With regard to the ſcat and the ſup- 


vort of the court, the former lords of 
tbe 
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the treaſury had made à repreſentation to 
his Majeſiy in council (founded on a 
clauſe inſerted in the ſtamp act for this 
very purpoſe) ſtating * the expediency 
of giving the judges in America ſuffi- 
cient and hononrable ſalaries in lieu of 
all poundage and fees, and of eſtabliſh- 
ing three different courts of vice admi- 
ralty, with proper diſtricts annexed to 
each. Had the ſucceeding miniſters 
condeſcended to execute, on this plan, 
the laws of their country, a plan which 
had been fully. opened and approved in 
parliament at the time when the ſtamp 
act was propoſed, all the diſſatisfaction 
and clamour which aroſe from miſre- 


preſentation on theſe points had been 
remedied, 
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It would have calmed the fears which 
were expreſſed, that the colonies would 
be drained of their ſpecie, if the miniſ- 
try had iſſued to the ſeveral officers the 

F direc- 
See memorial from the commiſſioners of the trea- 
fury to the privy council, dated July 4, 1765. 
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directions which the late commiſhoners 

of the treaſury had given on this ſubject, 

viz. © That, in order to obviate the incon-- 
venience of bringing into this kingdom the 
money to be raiſed by the ſtamp duties, all 

the produce of the American duties, ari- 

ing or to ariſe by vertue of any Britiſh act 

of parliament, ſhould from time to time be 

paid to the deputy pay-maſter in America, 

to defray the ſubſiſtence of the troops, and 
any military expences incurred in the colo- 

nies. 


The laſt objection which aroſe from 
the claim of the colonies to an exemp- 
tion from taxes impoſed by parliament, 
was to be treated in a different manner ;. 
as the two former were to be obviated 
by explanations, this, now the act im- 
poſing a tax was paſſed, was to be re- 
preſſed by authority. They faw that a 
part of the Americans was impatient of 
thoſe reſtrictions, which it is the intereſt 
of the whole empire to impoſe with re- 
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© See treaſury minute, dated July 9, 1765. 
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gard to their commerce; the late regu- 
lations of their trade had been peti- 
tioned againſt as grievous and oppreſſive, 
becauſe they contradicted their illicit 
views; and from the general temper of 
that country it appeared, that it was 
neceflary to hold the rein with a tem- 
perate but firm hand. But beſides this, 
the fulleſt accounts were ſoon received 
of the turbulent and ſeditious behaviour 
of a part of America. So early as the 
27th of July, 1765, a copy of the reſo- 
lutions of the colony of Virginia was 
tranſmitted to the miniſtry, in which 
the right of the parliament of Great- 


Britain to tax that colony 1s abſolutely 


denied: | theſe reſolutions are printed in 
the appendix". The Governor had 
thought it neceſſary to diſſolve an aſſem- 
bly capable of ſuch an inſult on the 
legiſlature of Great-Britain: at the 
time this pacquet arrived no board of 
trade exiſted, and the papers were there- 
fo-e carried immediately to the ſecretary 
F 2 of 


See Appendix, No. 5. 
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of ſtate. As ſoon as a new board of 
trade was formed they cee to 
the King in council that, Theſe reſo 
lutions, as they contain an abjolute diſa- 
vowal of the right of the parliament of 
Great-Britain to impoje taxes upon ber 
colonies, and a daring attack upon the 
conſtitution of this country, appear to us 


to require an immediate ana ſerious atten= 


tion; and whatever further meaſures. 


your Majeſty may, with the advice of your 


council, judge proper to be taken either for 


expreſſing your royal dijapprobation of 
theſe proceedings, or for preventing the 


fatal conſequences which they naturally 


tend to produce, we think it our duty to 


ſubmit to your Majeſty's conſideration, whes 


ther, in the mean time, it may not be 
expeaient to diſpatch immediate inſtructions 
fo your Majeſty's ſervants in your Majeſty's 
colony of Virginia, who. may be concerned 
in enforcing the execution of the law for 
levymg the duty upon flamps, that they 
do each in their ſeveral department, it 


A 


» See the Repreſentation of the board of trade, 
dated Auguſt 27, 1765, 


[42 ] 
ſupport of the authority of parliament, 
v goroufly exert themſelves, and, with 
becoming rejolution upon every occaſion, 


exact a due obedience to all the laws Y the 
land. 


But even this was not the only incite- 
ment to vigour which was given to ad- 
miniſtration ; a much ſtronger was to 
be drawn from- the intelligence they 
received of the ſtate of that province; 
they ſaw from it that theſe reſolutions 
which aſſert an independence upon 
England, were meant to be not merely 
verbal aſſertions, but principles of ac- 

tion; they were accompanied by a moſt 
alarming deſcription which was given 
of the ſituation of the colony, by one 
of the perſons beſt acquainted with ite: 
The moſt ſolemn treaties (he writeh) with 
our Indian neighbours have been moſt pub- 
licly violated. The violators of the trea- 


ty and public peace have been as publicly 
© reſcued 


* See letter to the ſ y of ce, dated | June 
14, 1765, received Auguſt 8, 1765. 
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reſcued out of the hands of juſtice. Go- 


wernment is ſet at open defiance, not bau- 


ing. flrength in her hands to enforce obe- 
dience to the laws of the community. But 
even this deſcription, alarming as it 
was, joined to the certain evil conſe- 
quence and great danger of delay, could 
not awaken the adminittration to the 
diſcharge of their duty. The letter 
which was written on this occaſion “, 
inſtead of endeavouring to repreſs by au- 
thority this open defection in a provin- 
cial aſſembly; inſtead of encouraging the 
officers to the performance of their duty, 
inſtead of repreſenting the puniſhments 
due to diſobedience, takes that Janguid 
tone which muſt appear the effect of 
inability to maintain the empire of 
Great-Britain, or of a formed reſolution 
to ſacrifice it. 


The f, in direct contradiction 
to the papers immediately before him, 


calls the reſolutions the offspring of the 


violence 


See Appendix, No. 1. 
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violence of ſome individuals, and treats 
the coloniſts as diſpoſed to pay a wiſe 
and virtuous obedience ;: in that very 
important and critical hour, when the 
eyes of all America muſt be turned on 
the reception which ſuch reſolutions as 
thoſe of Virginia ſhould meet with in 
England, and on the conduct which 4 
new miniſtry would hold towards the 
colonies, to take from thence inſtruc- 
tions for their future behaviour ; when 
they were to be reſtrained within the 
bounds of a dutiful ſubmiſſion, or ex- 
cited to reſolutions of equal violence by 
the fate of theſe, he takes no ſtep to 
check their licence, or encourage their 
obedience. 


Intelligence had been received, that' 
new and unconſtitutional principles were 
avowed by the colony of Virginia; the 
principles of independence on England, 
and exemption from taxes impoſed by the 
Britiſh parliament ; that many outrages 
had been committed in that colony; 
and upon the whole, bet government. 

due 
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Was ſet ar open defiance. Upon this If» 
telligence it was his duty to have given 
immediate ſupport to government, to 
have aſſerted the rights of England, and 
to have maintained them by holding 
out rewards to the obedient, puniſh= 
ment to the ſeditious; by giving ai 
vity to the civil, and, if neceſſary, to 
the military power ; eſpecially and di- 
realy to have ſent the moſt poſitive in- 
ſtructions to the officers t exact a due 
obedience to the laws of the land. 


It would ſcarcely be credited, were not 
the facts before the public, that, after 
waiting from the 27th of July to the 
14th of September, before he returned 
any reply, the reply gives the officer 
to whom it was written neither inſtruc- 
tion nor encouragement ; that it does 
not even contain a direction to aſſert the 
authority of government, which had 
been defied, or to exact a ſubmiſſion to 
the laws and legiſlature, which had been 
renounced; à reſpect to parliament, a 
confidential reliance of the colontes on the 
mother - 


[ 45 ] 
mother country, theſe are the ſtrongeſt 
expreſſions in which the ſ. y of 
Great-Britain claims the obedience of 
her ſubjects : and, leſt even theſe ſhould 
ſeem to countenance any exertion of 
authority, he takes care to diſclaim 
giving any direction in them; he vill 
not pretend to give any advice or inſtruc- 
tions on theſe ſubjects ; but refers the 
governor to an inſtruction to be here- 
after received from the privy council. 
The queſtion was, whether the colonies 
are independent of the acts of the legi- 
llature of Great-Britain? A queſtion 
which, after ſo many acts of parlia- 
ment immediately reſpecting and bind- 
ing the colonies, no ſubject of Great- 
Britain could lawfully bring into debate, 
except in one of the houſes of parlia- 
ment; and concerning which ey 
ſhould leaſt of all have appeared to 
doubt, to whom the execution of the 
laws had been entruſted by he King, 
and who were reſponſible to the parlia- 
ment and the kingdom for the ſupport of 


their authority. 'The making this a 
G queſtion, 


188 
queſtion, and referring to a privy coun- 
cil for a future deciſion of that on which 
the legiſlature had decided already ſo 
frequently and ſo expreſsly, tended 
therefore only to inform the officer that 
he could not depend either on direction 
or ſupport from England; and that it 
was {till a doubt if the government of 
this kingdom would affert her rights. 
Another proof that procraſtination alone 
was intended, ariſes from hence; the 
Virginia reſolutions were received Fuly 
27, 1765; this important matter, which 
the. board of trade had repreſented as 
requiring nmediate and ſerious attention, 
and the diſpatch of immediate inſtructions; 
and which muſt have appeared to the 
miniſtry to require them, as ſoon as 
they were acquainted with it ; inſtead 
of being immediately attended to, was 
referred to the privy council; but it was 
not even referred to them till September 
6, 1765, and no report was made up- 
on it till October 3. The report when 
made is, That this matter was not with- 
in che deciſion of the privy council to 
whom 


[4] 

whom it had been referred; a report 
made by the very miniſters. who referred 
it to that board; and in which, from 
his office, the ſ{——y has the lead. 
The words of it are theſe”; This is 4 
matter of the utmoſt importance ta the 
kingdom and legiſlature of Great-Britain; 
and of too high a nature for the determi- 
nation of your Majeſty in your privy coun- 
cil, and is proper only for the conſidera- 
tion of parliament. It was for the fake 
of this deciſion that the £ y deferred 
ſo long a matter of ſo much conſe- 
quence; a deciſion which he muſt have 
known at the time he wrote his letter 
to the governor of Virginia; a fuller 
proof canngt be imagined that a timid 
and fatal delay was all that was intend- 
ed; and that at the very time when he 
aſſured the officer that he would receive 
the fulleſt inſtructions from the wiſdom 
of the privy council, he knew that 
board would have too much wiſdom to 
iſſue any upon a matter of too high a 
G 2 nature 


z See report of committee of privy council, dated 


October 3, 1765. 


[ 48 ] 
nature for their determination. I ſaid 
he muſt have known that deciſion when | 
he wrote the letter; and I ſaid this, not 
only becauſe he probably knew what 
that report would be which he was to 
direct; but chiefly becauſe it would be 
indeed extraordinary if the ſ-—y of 
{—e could be entirely ignorant of the 
powers of his own office, and of the 
privy council, It is not neceſſary to be 
of that council to know that the execu- 
tion of the laws is by the conſtitution 
reſted in the King, and delegated by 
him to the oficers in each department; 

that the pr:vy council cannot deliberate 


upon the laws, though they can affiſt 


the execution of them; and therefore 
that it was impoſſible for the privy 


council to make any other report than 


that which they did make. But it was 
in the power of the { of ſe to 
enforce the execution of the laws, it 
was his duty; he was called upon to 


| perform this duty by the importance of 


the object, and the expreſs repreſenta- 
tions of the board of trade; and the 


referring 
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referring it therefore to the privy coun- 


cil could only be meant to weaken by 
delay a right, which he would not ſup- 
port, and durſt not ſurrender. 


It is lenity to the f——y to attribute 
his reference and letter to this motive ; 
to grant that he wrote it in direct contra- 
diction to his own knowledge; and that 
he intended the governor, to whom it is 
writ, ſhould expect as little inſtruction 
from the deciſion of the privy council, 
as he himſelf knew it would contain. 


It was indeed impoſſible for him to 
intend or wiſh that the governor ſhould 
underſtand the words of the letter ac- 
cording to their plain and obvious ſenſe, 
becauſe it was impoſſible for him to 
wiſh that the governor ſhould think him 
capable of avowing principles ſo full of 
treaſon and of danger : for it this letter 


indeed meant what it expreſſes, if it 


was deſigned to turn the EYES of the 
oihcers of the crown from the known 
and permanent authority of parliament, 
to 
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to an inferior board ; to teach them to 
look for directions for their conduct not 
to the laws of their country, but to the 
inſtructions of a privy council; he muſt 
be told that this principle, which attri- 
butes to the king in council the power 
of diſpenſing with the laws of the land, 
is the higheſt treaſon againſt the ſtate ; 
that it coſt king James the ſecond his 
crown, and might coſt him his head. 


The next advices from America were 
ſuch as might have been expected to 
ariſe from the negligence of the admi- 
niſtration in Great-Britain. A letter 
addreſſed immediately to the ſecretary 
of ſtate informed him, that the capital 
of the province from whence it was 
written had ſhaken off all ſubjection to 
the laws both of trade and police, Two 
or three months ago, ſays the writer of 
it, I thought that this people would bave 
Submitted ta the Jamp act without actual 


oppoſition, 


= See letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, dated Auguſt 
15, 16, received October 14, 1765. 
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oppoſition. Murmurs indeed were conti- 
nually heard, but they ſeemed to be ſuch as 
in time would die away; BUT THE PUBs 
LISHING THE VIRGINIA RESOLU= 
TIONS PROVED AN ALARUM BELL TO 
THE DISAFFECTED. From that time 
an infamous weekly paper, which is printed 
here, has fwarmed with libels of the moſt 
atrocious kind: theſe have been urged 
with ſo much wvehemence, and ſo induſ- 
trioufly repeated, that T have tonfidered 
them as preludes to action; but I did not 
think that it would have commeniced jo 
early, or been carried to ſuch lengths as 
it has been. Then follows an account 
of the particulars of the riot, and of the. 
inſults which were offered to the offi- 
cers of the revenue, merely becauſe 
they were officers : but theſe particu- | 
lars, as they are not immediately eſ- 
ſential to the preſent ſubject, and are 
in the higheſt degree diſgraceful to 
Great-Britain, are here omitted ; but 
may be found in the letters to the 
[——y of f—e, dated Auguſt 15, 16, 
1765, received the 14th of October: 

it 
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it is however neceſſary that the reader 
ſhould ſee the general ſituation of the 
province, as deſcribed in the ſame let- 
ter. Every one agrees that this riot has 
exceeded all others known here, both in 
the vehemence action and miſchievouſneſs 
of intention; and never had any mob ja 

many abettors of conſequence as this is ſup- 
peed to have had. It is ſaid there were 
50 gentlemen actors in this ſcene, diſ- 
gu iſed with trowſers and jackets on, be- 
des a much larger number behind the 
curtain.—The common talk is, that the 
amp att ſhall not be executed here ;— 
that the man who offers a ſtampt paper to 
ell will immediately be killed ;—that all 
the power of Great-Britain ſhall not 
oblige them to ſubmit to the ſtamp act; 
— that they will die upon the place,—IN 
TRUTH IT WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE TO 
ATTEMPT TO CARRY THE ACT INTO 
EXECUTION UNTIL FRESH ORDERS 
AND POWERS ARE COME FROM ENG- 
LAND. The ſame perſon, in a ſubſe- 
quent letter adds, I mention all theſe 
parti- 
d Sce letter to ſecretary of ſtate, dated Auguit 
22, received October 13, 1765. 
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particulars, that your lordſhip may judge 
yourſelf from real circumſtances ; but it is 
my opinion, that the worſt that can bap- 
pen ſhould be expected, and provided 
againſt.—T preſume that after this, the 


authority of an American governmen! will 


never be left to the mercy of the people. 


This violence of proceeding, and F 
reſolutions of the repreſentatives of the 
province of Maſſjachujet's* bay, which 
were ſimilar to thoſe of Virginia, were 
referred to the prevy council, by the Board 
of Trade, on the iſt and 11th of Octo- 
ber, 1765. That board, at the ſame 
time, repreſented them to be of denge- 
rous tendency, eſpecially as connected with 
the ſpirit which had appeared throughout 
the whole conduct of this aſſembly ;—and 


is, in truth, a daring attack upon the 


conſtitution of this country; ʒ and in what- 


ever hight theſe diſturbances are viewed, 
whether in reſpett of the avowed object, 
which the perpetrators and abettars of 
them declare to be a general reſolution 10 
oppoſe and prevent the execution of an act 
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of the parliament of Great-Britain ; or 
in reſpect of the ſtate of government and 
magiſtracy there, which — repre- 
ſents to be utterly incapable of” refiſting, or 
ſupprefiing theſe tumults and diſorders ; 
they were of ſuch high importance, that 
no time was to be boft in directing ſuch 


| meaſures as might be moſt prudent and 
| * 


Theſe repreſentations contain ſo juſt 

a ſtate of this important matter at that 

time, and of the impreſſion which the 

| | intelligence from America muſt make 

= on all thoſe whom the moſt obſtinate 

prejudice had not hardened, that they 
are printed in the Appendix *. 


Buy this time the flame had begun to 
ſpread, and to threaten all thoſe who 
| were concerned in the collection of any 
| Part of the revenue: one of the officers 
| 
| 


in America gave information * not only 


that 


| © See Appendix, No. 8, No. g. 
« See letter to board of trade, dated Augult 3ly 
received about the 8th of October. 
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that THE PRINCIPAL PEOPLE OF THE 


TowN or Bos roN publicly avowed and 


juſtified the act of demoliſbing Mr. Olivers 
(the diſtributor of ſtamps) houſe, but 
that all kinds of ill humours were ſet on 


float ; every thing that for years paſt had 


been the cauſe of any popular diſcontent 


was revived, —It ſeems the mob had ſet. 


down no leſs than 15 houſes, in or near 


the town, to be attacked the next night; 
AMONG. WHICH WAS THE .CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND THE HOUSES OF SOME 
OF THE MOST RESPECTABLE PERSONS 
IN THE GOVERNMENT, 


A perſon immediately concerned in 
the collection of the cuſtoms writes 
thus; I confider their fury againſt me to 
proceed from my capacity as an officer of 
the cuſtoms, and the check I am of courſs 
to their ſmuggling views ; and from my 
having lately received an unpopular com- 
miſſion relating to their riotous behaviour 


H 2 to- 


© See letter to ſecretary of ſtate, dated Auguſt 28, 
received October 21, 1765. 
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towards à ſhip which had been ſeized. 

Thus our fituation expoſes us to the lawleſs 

fury, not of a trifling mob, but of a whole 

country inflamed to an intolerable degree; 

ſubj2 to no rule or order, but abandoned 

and licentious in principle ;—and without 
| protection or ſupport, ett er to enable us 
| to do our duty, or preſerve our peace in 
j fociety. The ſame officer acquaints the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms * that, The 
mob had the audacity to ſend meſſages, 
importing that, if we would agree to re- 
cerve our fees (for cuſtoms)- agreeable to 
their will and pleaſure, and would alſo 
deliver the ſhips now under proſecution, 
T might come on ſhore in ſafety, and rely 
on their protection. — he cuſtom-houſe, in 
Conſequence of this, continued ſome days 
ſhut up.—T complained to the governor 
and a principal magiſtrate of the perſon 
who ſent the above terms, with a view 
of having him puniſhed ; and the magi/- 
trate's warrant was returned by the ſbe- 


riff 


f See letter to commiſſioners of cuſtoms, dated 
September 5, received. October 21, 1768. 
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riff as impoſſible to be executed under peril 
of his life; fo that I conſider this as an 
end of the proſecution for want of govern- 
ment, there being here an abjolute fi- 
penſion. 


Theſe tumults were not more dange- 
rous to the government in themſelves, 
than to the dependence of the colonies 
upon Great-Britain in their conſe- 
quences, and from the principles which 
gave riſe to them. Care was taken to 
inform the adminiſtration of theſe, by 
tranſmitting to them thoſe anonymous 
papers, in which they are more openly 
avowed than it was poſſible for them to 
be in the reſolutions of any aſſembly; 
though the ſame turbulent and intereſt- 
ed lawyers, who governed the councils 
of thoſe meetings, were well known to 


be the authors of theſe inflammatory 
papers. 


In one of them, the Providence ga- 
zette extraordinary, Auguſt 14, 1765, 
we meet with theſe, among many ſimi- 

lar 
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lar ſentiments and expreſſions; Yu, 
my countrymen, already feel ſome of the 
effetts of this horrid policy, men of war, 
cutters, marines with their bayonets fixed, 
judges of admiralty, collectors, comptrot- 
lers, ſearchers, tide-waiters, land-waiters, 
with a whole catalogue of pimps, ſent 
over, not to protect our trade, but to de- 
ftroy it. It is adviſed to form in a ge- 
neral aſſembly, votes or reſolves to the 
following effect; That his Majeſty and 
Bis ſubſtitutes, together with the general 
aſſembly of this colony, have, in their re- 
preſentative capacity, the only excluſive 
right to lay taxes and impoſts upon the in- 
 habitants of this colony; and that every 
attempt to veſt ſuch power in any perſon 
or perſons whatſoever, other than the ge- 
neral aſſembly aforeſaid, is unconſtitu- 
tonal. —T hat his Majeſty's liege people the 
mnhabitants of this colony, are not bound 
to yield obedience to any law or ordinance 
defigned to impoſe any internal taxation 
whatſoever upon them, other than. the 
laws and ordinances of the general aſſembly 
aforeſaid. And to put it out of doubt 

| on 
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on whoſe principles and examples theſe 
ſentiments were formed, the ſame pa- 
per proceeds, W e think that an addreſs 
of thanks ought to be voted by the general 
aſſembly, to thoſe gentlemen who- Aiſtin- 


guiſbed themſelves in the. laft /e Non of 
parliament, in de efence of liberty and the 


colonies; in particular to general Con- 


way, Oc. - 


But the officers. in America not only 
repreſented their diſtreſs, but the means 
too by which they might be relieved ; 
they called for inſtructions from the 
government at home, that they might 
execute every part of this act; for aſſiſt- 
ance, that they might enforce it. There 
is ſcarcely an officer who does not com- 
plain, that he has received no inſtruc- 
tions for the execution; many, that 
they have not even an authentic copy of 
the act. There is ſcarcely a governor 
who does not expreſs his weakneſs, and 
implore the ſupport of that government 
for the intereſts of which he acts; 
without, therefore, accumulating any 

more 
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more intelligence received from othet 
hands and other quarters, and which 1s 
all of the ſame kind, it is now time to 
examine what meaſures were taken by 
adminiftration, to check, repreſs and 
correct tumults, which ſtruck at the 
very foundations of government. 


It was plain, that although the ſtamp 
act was the pretext, the reſtrictions up- 
on their trade, which are ſo neceſſary, 
and their deſire 70 be Independent of 
England, were among the real cauſes 
of many of the American tumults ; that 
impatience of all government which 

| ſome of the coloniſts expreſſed, that 
oppoſition both to the former and latter 
cuſtom-houſe and commercial laws, 
which ſome even of their aſſemblies 
avowed, required to be immediately 
and effeQually controuled. The neceſ- 
ſity of this meaſure was not unknown 
to the adminiſtration ; the repreſenta- 
tions of the board of trade had forced it 
upon their attention, and they them- 
ſelves confeſſed it to be of the ul 
im- 
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importance to the kingdom and legiſlature 
of Great-Britain, It was indeed of 
importance, for it imported no leſs than 
the maintaining the dependence of co- 
lonies more extenſive than any nation 
before ever poſſeſſed; and the retaining 
in obedience to commercial laws, and 
directing the induſtry of an empire, up- 
on whoſe conſumption of our manufac- 
tures the trade and credit of this king- 
dom ſo immediately depend. To ſe- 
cure theſe intereſting objects the reader 
expects to hear, that the moſt vigorous 
meaſures were planned and executed; 
that the ſtrength of government in that 
country was accurately examined, and 
judiciouſly diſpoſed ; and that ſuch ad- 
ditions to this, both of a military and 
naval kind, were prepared, as the oc- 
caſion called for; ; and which being di- 
reed (if neceſſary) againſt thoſe who 
were moſt forward in rebellion, might, 
by repreſſing theſe, prevent the crime and 
the puniſhment of the reſt. This might 
have been the conduct of ordinary ſtateſ- 


men, our miniſters deſpiſed ſuch ob- 
I _ vious 
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more intelligence received from other 
hands and other quarters, and which Is 
all of the ſame kind, it is now time to 
examine what meaſures were taken by 
adminiftration, to check, repreſs and 
correct tumults, which ſtruck at the 
very foundations of government. 


It was plain, that although the ſtamp 
act was the pretext, the reſtrictions up- 
on their trade, which are ſo neceſſary, 
and their deſire 20 be independent of 
England, were among the real cauſes 
of many of the American tumults ; that 
impatience of all government which 
ſome of the coloniſts expreſſed, that 
oppoſition both to the former and latter 
cuſtom-houſe and commercial laws, 
which ſome even of their aſſemblies 
avowed, required to be immediately 
and effectually controuled. The neceſ- 
ſity of this meaſure was not unknown 
to the adminiſtration; the repreſenta- 
tions of the board of trade had forced it 
upon their attention, and they them- 
ſelves confeſſed it to be of the utmoſt 

im- 
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Importance to the kingdom and legiſlature 
. Great-Britain. It was indeed of 
importance, for it imported no leſs than 
the maintaining the dependence of co- 
lonies more extenſive than any nation 
before ever poſſeſſed ; and the retaining 
in obedience to commercial laws, and 
directing the induſtry of an empire, up- 
on whoſe conſumption of our manufac- 
tures the trade and credit of this king- 
dom ſo immediately depend. To ſe- 
cure theſe intereſting objects the reader 
expects to hear, that the moſt vigorous 
meaſures were planned and executed ; 

that the ſtrength of government in that 
country was accurately examined, and 
judiciouſly diſpoſed ; and that ſuch ad- 
ditions to this, both of a military and 
naval kind, were prepared, as the oc« 
caſion called for; and which being di- 
rected (if neceſſary) againſt thoſe who 
were moſt forward in rebellion, might, 
by repreſſing theſe, prevent the crime and 
the puniſhment of the reſt. This might 
have been the conduct of ordinary ſtateſ- 


men, our miniſters deſpiſed ſuch ob- 
| I _ vious 
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vious remedies; and after much deli 
beration determined, that in order td 
check tlie mutinous, and correct the 
rebellious colonifts, to vindicate the 
authority of parliament, maintain the 
empire of Great-Britain, and reftore the 
peace of America, Mr. — 0 — 

ſhould write them à letter. This ſtep 
which was neceſſary, and might have 
been effectual if taken in the beginning 
of theſe diſturbances, and ſupported by 
authority, became ridiculous when a+ 
lone, and in a ſtate of ſuch extreme 
tumult ; and reminds one of a fimilar 
expedient, related in the memoirs of 
Madame de Nemours. Mr. de Beau- 
fort de ſon cit, qui nen faiſoit pas moins 
que le coadjuteur (pour $'oppoſer a cette 
paix) et qui cherchoit tous les mayens ima- 
ginables de I empecher, crut en avoir 
trouve un infaillible, qu'il propoſa a Mr. 
de Bellitore, en lui demandant par ma- 
niere d'avis, fi en donnant un ſouflet d 
Mr. d' Elbeuf, il ne chengeroit point la 
face des affaires: a quoi Mr. de Bellieure 
repondit dun ſang froid plus digne te Ja 


gravite 
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fas que cela pitt changer autre choſe que 
la face de Mr. d Elbeuf. 


But as this was the only ſtep. which 
they propoſed. to take, why was it fa 
long delayed ? The moſt alarming in- 
formations had been received by them 
fo long ago as the 27th of July; they 
could ſcarcely be ignorant that, in po- 
pular tumults, an immediate execution 
of authority is required, and that delay 
gives to them confidence and ſtrength.; 
in this exigence therefore no degree of 
delay can be vindicated, even the — 
does not attempt to vindicate, he dif: 
owns it: he aſſerted in public, what 
he has written in his letter * of the 15th 
of December, 1765, that his inftruc- 
tions (dated the 24th of October, 1765) 
were ſent on the firſs notice of theſe dif- 
turbances ; and yet it is proved by his own 
evidence, that on the 27th of July, 
1765, that is at three months diſtance 

12 from 


See Appendix, No. 5. 
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from that time, he had received the 
Virginia reſolutions, that daring attach 
upon the conflitution of this country, and 
intelligence that government was jet at 
= defiance, not having Rrrength in her 

ands to enforce obedience to the laws of 
the community, am 


But I have done with the delay, and 
the denial of it; this delay had at leaſt 
given him time to form a plan of action, 
which ſhould be extenſive and effectual 
when he ſhould begin to operate; he 
had had leiſure to conſider the particular 
ſtate of every province, and to compare 
the diſorders which were complained 
of, with the reſources which were to be 
found, and might be applied in each. 
In fact, there was great reaſon for an 
attention of this kind, for the provinces 
were known to be in very different fitu- 
ations ; in ſome the mob appeared alone 
in the riots, while thoſe who had any 
thing to riſque in the conteſt, contented. 
themſelves with giving to them con- 
cealed encouragement ; in others, the 


principal 
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principal people of the town sd | 
the utmoſt violences; in one they had 
not yet declared their reſolution of free- 
ing themſelves from all cuſtom-houſe 
laws, though they had marked the cuſ- 
tom-houſe for deſtruction; in another 
they already refuſed to pay any cuſtoms 
but ſuch as they themſelves ſhould re- 
gulate the payment of: the riots at 
Boſton were very different in their na- 
ture and purpoſes from thoſe which had 
ſhaken Rhode-iſland; the Virginia re- 
ſolutions had been, and were the alarum- 
bell to the diſaſfected, calling them to tu- 
mult and outrage; while the plan of a 
general afſembly of committees, which 
had proceeded from Maſſachuſet's- bay, 
diſcovered more of a regular ſyſtem of 
reſiſtance, The reſources too were as 
different as the difficulties ; they were 
to be drawn from the particular conſti- 
tution and ſtrength of each government, 
the temper of the people, the neigh- 
bourhood of the military force, and a 
thouſand other circumſtances, of which 
the f——y was informed, 8 80 
ix: Tho 
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The public will judge of the ability 
fhewsn by him in adapting the inſtruc. 
tions and aſſiſtances to the particular 
fituation of each province, when they 
find that * the letter ta every governor an 
#be continent and in the iſlands, except= 
ing one, is exaty the ſame; and that 
this ſame letter, like Jack s parchment 
in the tale of a tub, ſerves too, by the 
alteration of a very few ſentences, - fax 
* military orders ta the commander in chief 
of the Britiſh forces in America. It was 
not poſlible that diſorders ſo various and 
ſo violent could be remedied by one 
application; and the preſcribing for 
diſtempers ſo very different tha lame 
inſipid potion of warm water, is a 
practice of which our ſtate Sangrads's 
alone were capable. In the letter * ta 


the governor of Maſſachuſet s- bay there 
is indeed ſome difference; the reader, 
who is informed that the project of a 

general combination of America took 
its 


» See Appendix, No. 4. See Appendix, No. 2. 
* Sec Appendix, No, 3. | we 
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Its riſe in that province, imtmediately 
ſuppoſes that in this ſeparate diſpatch 
ſome ſpecial inſtructions are given to 
prevent, diffipate, or elude the opera- 
tions of this meeting; it is neceſſary to 
read this letter, to be convinced that 
in it no notice whatever is taken of the 
unprecedented, unconſtitutional and 
dangerous deſign, | 


They had, at the time when this let- 
ter was Written, received the fulleſt 
and moſt authentic intelligence, that 
ſome of the fubjects of England had re- 
fuſed obedience to an act of the legiſla- 
ture; and forced the officers to whom 
the execution of it in America was en- 
truſted, to reſign their poſts. To be per- 
fectly acquainted with the means uſed 
for the attainment of this end; to judge 
of the temper of the colonies, and of 
the ſtate of government in them, ſee 


Appendix, No. 12. The ſtate of the 
matter is ſo exactly deſcribed, in a let- 
ter addreſſed to Mr. C——y, that it is 


here referred to, though it was not re- 
| ceived 
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The public will judge of the ability 
ſhewn by him in adapting the inſtruc- 
tions and aſſiſtances to the particular 
ſituation of each province, when they 
find that the letter ta every governor an 
#be continent aud in the iſlands, except 
ing one, is exatly. the ſame; and that 
this ſame letter, like Fachs parchment 
mn the tale of a tub, ſerves too, by the 
alteration of a very few ſentences, for 
* military orders ta the commander in._chief 
of 1 the Britiſh forces in America. It Was 
not poſſible that diſorders ſo various and 
fo violent could be remedied by one 
application; and the preſcribing. for 
_ diſtempers ſo very different tho lame 
inſipid potion of warm water, is a 
practice of which our ſtate Sangrado's 
alone were capable. In the letter * tg 
the governor of Maſſachuſet's-bay there 
is indeed ſome difference ; the reader, 
who is informed that the project of a 
general combination of America took 


1 


K See Appendix, No. 4. i See Appendixy No, Þ 
* dee Appendix, No, 3. 
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its riſe in that province, imtmediately 
ſuppoſes that in this ſeparate Uiſpatch 
ſome ſpecial inſtructions are given to 
prevent, diffipate, or elude the opera- 

tions of this meeting; it is neceſſary to 
read this letter, to be convinced that 
in it no notice whatever is taken of the 
unprecedented, unconſtitutional and 
dangerous deſign, 


They had, at the time when this let- 
ter was written, received the fulleſt 
and moſt authentic intelligence, that 
ſome of the ſubjects of England had re- 
fuſed obedience to an act of the legiſla- 
ture; and forced the officers to whom 
the execution of it in America was en- 
truſted, to reſign their poſts. To be per- 
fectly acquainted with the means uſed 
for the attainment of this end; to judge 
of the temper of the colonies, and of 
the ſtate of government in them, ſee 
Appendix, No. 12. The ſtate of the 
matter is ſo exactly deſcribed, in a let- 
ter addreſſed to Mr. C——y, that it is 


here referred to, though it was not re- 
_ ceived 


_ 
ceived till four days after the date of his 
diſpatch ; becauſe it might, and ought 
to have been ſeen by adminiſtration, in 
the ſame light in which it was by the 
writer of this letter. It appears from 
thence that he general ſcbeme concerted 
throughout America was, firſt by menace, 
or farce, to oblige the Samp-officers to re- 
fign their employments, in which they had 
generally ſucceeded ; and next to deſtroy the 
ftamp-papers upon their arrival; that, 
baving no lamps, neceſſity might be an 
excuſe for the diſpatch of buſineſs without 
them; and that before they could be re- 
placed, the clamour and outcry of the 
people, with addreſſes and remonſtrances 
from the aſſemblies, might procure @ re- 
| heal of the 2. | 


Tt was no part of the queſtion, whe- 
ther the miniſtry for the time being 
approved of the principles and purpoſes 
of that act or not. The power of judg- 


ing whether or no an act of parliament 
ſhall 


1. See Appendix, No. 10, 


„„ 
ſhall be carried into execution, is not 
by the conſtitution entruſted to any 
miniſtry, THE BILL or RIGHTS, as 
it was drawn on account of this power 
uſurped by the crown, ſo it is moſt ex- 
preſs againſt the exertion of it. The 
patriots of that age had felt the exten- 
ſive: effects of this diſpenſing power; 
and had ſeen it bring their religion and 
liberties into the moſt imminent danger; 
to prevent therefore the poſſibilty of 
any future miniſters being ſo much 
warped from their duty as to ſuſpend the 
execution of the law, THE BILL OF 
RIGHTS declares, that #his pretended 
power of ſuſpending of laws, or the exe- 


cution of laws by regal authority,” without 
the conſent of parhament, is legal. 


But be it that they had a right to 
ſuſpend the execution of this law, be- 
cauſe they did not approve it; they 
were apprized, that there had ariſen in 
America a ſpirit of oppoſition to the 
whole ſyſtem of cuſtom-houſe laws, an 
impatience' of thoſe ties, which even 

K the 
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the moſt partial to the claims of the 
colonies muſt confeſs to be neceſſary 
for the common good; that the mer- 
chants © there think they have a right to 
every freedom of trade, which the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain now enjoy : a freedom 
which would render the colonies not 
only of no benefit, but in the higheſt 
degree prejudicial to the commerce and 
welfare of their mother-country. This 
opinion, and they did not content 
themſelves with the bare opinion, made 
it neceſſary to ſecure the collection, not 
of a new and internal, but of old exter- 
nal duties, which had ever been ſub- 
| mitted to, and conſtantly though imper- 
fectly collected; and to eſtabliſh the 
great act of navigation; which was the 
effect of wiſe and extenſive policy, gave 
the deepeſt wound to the trade and 
power of Holland, and acquired to 
England the maritime empire of Eu- 
rope. 


”-_ 


= See letter to Mr, Cmm—y, dated November 7, 
1765. 
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But be it, that the laws of the cuſ- 
toms too were to be diſpenſed with ; 
granting that they were all repealed by 
that voice, and at that moment when 
it was declared, that the ſalvation of 
Great-Britain depended on a total repeal 
of all cuſtom-houſe lgws, and the univerſal 
extenſion of the laws of exciſe, and there- 
fore that it was no part of the duty of 
adminiſtration to enforce the execution 
of them; ſtill there remained the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons for a ſpeedy and vigo- 
rous interpoſition : the Engliſh govern- 
ment in America was weak, precarious, 
unable to ſecure the execution of the com- 
mon laws of peace and good order, inſulted, 
defied. Theſe diſorders, ſo diſgraceful 
in themſelves, ſo dangerous in their 

conſequences, required to be immedi- 
would have been controlled by any mi- 
niſters but thoſe quibus patriæ falus & 
dignitas poſterior ſus dominatione & do- 
meſticis commodus fuit. 


The ſtamp- act was avowedly reject- 
ed, the cuſtom-houſe laws openly vio- 
K 2 lated, 


VW 
lated, the officers menaced, inſulted 
and ſpoiled, the offenders unpuniſhed, 
and government diſſolved. Read now 
the diſpatch of the 24th of October , 
which was to contain the ys ful- 
leſt inſtructions; you will not find in 
it any inſtructions whatever; af this diſ- 
tance he does not think it poſſible to give 
Politive inſiructions to the officers, not 
even inſtructions to obey and to enforce 
the laws of their country. This duty, 
which ſhould have been the firſt obje& 
of his care and directions is entirely 
omitted ; the utmoſt vigour which he 
recommends riſes no higher than to re- 
pell acts of outrage, not to puniſh them, 
or to maintain and execute the laws of 
England. But even this degree of ex- 
ertion is not to be reſorted to till the 
laſt extremity z /enient and perſwaſive 
methods, the utmoſt lenity, theſe are the 
arms which he directs the governors 
and the commander in chief to oppoſe 
to the revolt which he ſaw ſo uni- 
verſal. 


| He 
See Appendix, No. 4. 
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He had been repeatedly informed that 
the ſchemes of independence were form- 
ed and guided by the lawyers, and ſupported 
by the principals of the provinces*; but 
as this encreaſed the danger of the inſur- 
rections, and the neceſſity of an inter- 
poſition, he contradicts without heſita- 
tion the intelligence in his hands, and 
hopes and expecis (which words if they can 
mean any thing as applied to a thing paſt 
muſt mean believes that this refftance 
to the authority of the mother-country, 
can only have found place among the lower 
and more ignorant of the People. Inſtead 
of 


To the other proofs of this add the following 
extract of a letter to Mr. C—y, dated December, 
21, 1765, and therefore ſubſequent to his letter. 

The lawyers are the ſource from whence the cla- 
mours have flowed in every province. In this pro- 
vince nothing publick is tranſacted without them, 
and it is to be wiſhed that even the bench was free 
from blame. The whole body of merchants in ge- 
| neral, aſſembly- men, magiſtrates, &c. have been 

united in this plan of riots, and without the influence 
and inſtigation of theſe, the inferior people would 
have been quiet: very great pains were taken to | 
rouze them before they ſtirred, | 


See too a curious paper in Appendix, No. 11. 
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of that tone of authority which alone 
can enforce obedience of thoſe orders 
and directions which the dangerous ſitua- 
tion of America, and the requeſts of the 
officers there called for, the whole tenor 
of his letters is languor and debility ; 
it is true that ſuch vague and general 
expreſſions are uſed, as leave the writer 
at liberty to own or to diſavow the mea- 
ſures which ſhall be perſued after the 
receipt of the letter; to divide with 
or take from the officers to whom it 
was addreſſed, the reputation of their 
ſucceſs; or to turn on them alone the 
odium of a miſcarriage; and ſuch quali- 
fying words intermixed, as by a cautious 
hand are ever uſed to prevent if poſſible 
any parliamentary danger; but it is im- 
poſſible to read it without ſeeing that 
the intent is rather to check, than 
to excite the ardour of the officers of 
the crown; not to quell the riots of 
which he ſaw the tendency, but to elude 
any operations which might diſcourage 
thoſe diſturbances by which he meant to 


profit. If this purpoſe was leſs evident 
than 


N 
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than it is in his diſpatches, it is put out 
of doubt by the declaration which 
the ſame officer is ſaid ? to have made, 
that he would ſooner cut off his right-band 
than order troops to march to ſuppreſs this 
claim of freedom. His letter is perfectly 
conſiſtent with his declaration; and tho 
we lament that his conduct has loſt to 
Great-Britain the hands of all the in- 
habitants of America, yet we muſt ac- 
knowledge that the right-hand of that 
right honourable Gentleman is perfectly 
ſafe. 


To be convinced of the evil effects 
which theſe his diſſertations upon pru- 
dence and levity muſt have had in the 
midſt of ſo much tumult, let us ſuppoſe 
for a moment that the procraſtinating 
{-—y had ſtill procraſtinated; even 
his delay or his negle& would have been 


| leſs pernicious to his country than diſ- 


patches of fo much Caution. The 
officers in America might {till have 
| hoped 


This is expreſt doubtfully, becauſe the authority 
is doubtful, 
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hoped, that their obedience to the laws 
of England, amidſt the general contempt 
of them, would be eſteemed a ſervice, 
and receive encouragement and ſupport; 
they might have continued to encourage 
the loyal, and to check the violence of 
the rebellious, by turning the eyes of 
both towards Great Britain, who would 
reward her friends, chaſtiſe her foes, 
and vindicate her juſt authority. The 
arrival of the pacquet deprived them 
even of this reſource: They ſaw the 
miniſters in England either too timid to 
enforce the law, or determined to ſuſ- 
pend and repeal it; and they ſaw there- 
fore the folly of expoſing themſelves to 
the fury of an enraged people, in ſupport 
of an act which the adminiſtration did 
not intend to execute. If theſe obvious 
reflexions did not immediately occur 
to the officers themſelves, they were 
however ſoon ſuggeſted to them by the 
oppoſers of the a&; for the Americans 
ſaw this conduct in its true light; in that 
in which the ſ\——y muſt have wiſhed 


them to ſee it : They had formed hopes 
of 


jn ß ¾ twat rnd 
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of it as ſoon as they were informed of 
his promotion; they expreſs them thus, 
it may be worth the ſerious conſideration 
of theſe who would officiouſly endeavour to 
enflave their countrymen, to enforce it 
{the lamp=at) whether they will not be 
more likely to receive the frowns, than the 
ſmiles of thetr ſuperiors, for their activity 
in ſo odious an office. 


When therefore the diſobedient ſaw 
theſe expectations anſwered by the 
ſ-——y's diſpatch, they, who had no 
reſtraint upon them but the fear of 
Engliſh diſpleaſure, were convinced toe 
by theſe letters that they might offend 
with impunity ; when they ſaw a total 
annihilation of government ſubmitted 
to, and an avowed and violent reſiſtance 
to the Engliſh parliament calling forth 
the utmoſt lenity, they perceived that 
the miniſtry, though they did not yet 
venture toavow, did however approve 
their proceedings z that they had ne- 
thing to fear from their diſpleaſure, or 

L from 
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from their orders, without which no 
American officer would take any deci- 


ſive ſtep; and they received from hence 
that kind and that degree of encourage- 


ment which nothing elſe could have 
we to them. 2 


The indentions of the miniſtry are 
proved, not only by the ſteps which 
they did take, but alſo from their neg- 
lect of thoſe which they ought to have 
taken. It is not always juſt to argue a cti- 
minality of this kind from an omiſſion, 
but it is impoſſible not to deduce jt in 
this caſe ; becauſe the omiſſion was that 
of a ſtep which the importance of the 
object, the requiſitions of the American 
officers, and the repreſentations of the 


Board of Trade had .ſhewn them to be 
| neceflary, and which they had confeſſed 


to be fo in their oWwn report. 


To be convinced of this, let us ſup- 


- poſe that every thing hitherto had been 


well conducted ; let -us grant, that on 
the 14th of September the y could 
Sy | |; not 
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not even gueſs what he ſhould deter- 
mine on the 3d of October, concerning 
a matter, on which he had had the; 
time paſſed ſince the 27th of July to 
meditate; and therefore that he acted 
with all poſſible vigour as well as cau- 
tion, when, after an interval of more 
than ſix weeks, he referred the officers, 
in America to a future deciſion of the 
privy council for their inſtructions; let 
us imagine too, that till the 3d of Oc- 
tober he thought ſc lightly of the privy 
council, as to expect that they would 
decide on a matter too high for their 
deliberation ; and that he did not know 
that it was neither his nor their province 
to debate upon the propriety of laws, 
but that it was his duty to addreſs him- 
ſelf to the execution of them. At leaſt, 
by the report of the privy council made 
on that day, his uncertainties muſt have 
been removed; they were removed; he 
himſelf joins at leaſt in that report 
which declares that, fis matter is pro- 
per only for the conſideration of parlia- 
ment, There never had ariſen a point 
W 


80 
whith, from its importance both in it- 
IF and in its conſequences, called more 
lsudly for the intervention of that af- 
ſembly : the ſupport which might be 
claimed from near two millions of peo- 
ple was to be determined by it; and 
the queſtion whether Great-Britain has 
a right to the obedience of her colonies, 
was involved in the decifion. 


This report had been made on the zd 
of October; by the 8th of that month 
the adminiſtration had authentic and 
particular intelligence, that the prinei- 
ples of reſiſtance and independence, 
which had been unchecked, had pro- 
duced their natural conſequences, tu- 
mult and rebellion, What now does 
the reader expect from a miniſtry, which 
doubtful in itſelf, and looking round 
for direction, had not hitherto been able 
to receive any, but that they ſhould 
immediately have had recourſe to that 
council for which no matter is too high; 

from which the repeal of every law 
found inexpedient is to take its riſe, the 
| authority 
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authority of which would ſecute obe- 
dience to it till the proptiety of the re- 
peal had been conſidered, and to which 
the repreſentation of the Board of Trade 
and their 6wn report referred them? 
The great council of the kingdom ? He 
expects to ſee a proclamation, dated on 
the 9th of October, which would have 
aſſembled the parliament by the latter 
end of November. An immediate call 
of the ſenate was the more neceffary, 
becauſe it was reaſonable to expect that 
the diſcuſſion of fo important a fubje& 
would employ ſome time; the adminif- 
tration could not be afſured that the par- 
liament, which had been almoſt una- 
nimous in approving the principles, and 
enacting the clauſes of the ſtamp- act, 
would immediately and without hefita- 
tion conſent to the repeal of it. The 
fact is, that fixteen days after the re- 
ceipt of this intelligence, the miniſtty, 
in ſpite of the call from the diftrefs of 
a whole continent, from their own neg- 
lect, from their own acknowledgments, 
aivifed the kg to prorogue the pars 


liament ; 
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liament; it was prorogued on the 24th 
of October, and on the very ſame day 
on which they betrayed the empire of 
Great- Britain, by the timid duplicity 
of the inſtructions ſent abroad, they de- 
prived her too of the aſſiſtance which 
might have been received from more 
vigorous counſels at home, 


A conduct which can be accounted 
for only by one motive; they had re- 
ſolved from ſpleen, faction, jealouſy, 
or reſentment to repeal an act, the ſuc- 
ceſs and good effects of which would 
{till have encreaſed the reputation of the 
miniſter who planned it; they feared 
that the authority and the wiſdom of 
parliament would be able even yet ta 
check the rebellion of the provinces, 
and enforce the law; they wiſhed this 
rebellion ſhould gain ſtrength, that they 
might apply to the fears of thoſe, whoſe 
reaſon they could not hope to convince ; 
they ſacrificed to theſe views the perma- 
nent intereſts and honour of the ſtate, 
and encouraged by their connivance, 

th and 
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and by the prorogation of the parlia- 
ment, that reſiſtance and thoſe tumults, 
which they meant to apply to their own 
factious purpoſes. 


Unhappily for the public, theſe de- 
ſigns were but too ſucceſsful ; the riots 
in America became more general, and 
more dangerous: it will appear by the 
intelligence ſubſequent to this period, 

of which I ſhall now ſtate ſome part, as 

nearly as may be, in the order of time 
in which it is dated, that even their 
wiſhes could not form a ſcene of greater 
anarchy than their conduct had produced 
in America; that they were informed 
very minutely of a total diſſolution of 
every part of government, and that al- 
though the ſtamp-act was the pretext, 
yet the cauſes and the objects of their 
reſentment were alſo the reſtraints on 
their trade, and their ſubjection to 
Great-Britain : theſe were really felt, 


while the ſtamp-act, which was formed 


to execute itſelf, which affected ſcarcely 
any but thoſe of whoſe ability the very 


payment 
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payment was a proof, which wes dun- 
feſſed by the Americans to be the moſt 
eligible of all the taxes which could be 
impoſed, and which, as it had not been 
executed, could not yet have been op- 
ꝑreſſive, was only the occaſion of theſe 
inſurrections. 


This opportunity was taken (ſays the 
"writer of a letter from America) 7 
ſbew their reſentment to every officer un- 
der the crown ; and particularly to the 
officers of the cuſtoms in this port; with 
whom they had been and ſtill continue 10 
be much diſplegſed, for their vigilance in 
putting the ads of trade in force, and 
endeauouring te prevent abuſes of the 
ſome. A letter to the {——y has this 
paſſage *; The country has grown more 
and more enflamed ; every where have been 
heard loud declarations that they would 
not ſubmit to the ſlamp-att upon any ac- 

C ount , 


See letter to e of cuſtoms, dated 
September 7, 1765. 
See letter to Mr. Conway, dated Sepember 28, 
L795, received November 4. 
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rount, or in any inſtance. — obſerved that 
the violences of the mob had intimidated 
ſome of the beſt people in the province, and 
left the cauſe of the king and parliament 
almoſt without an advocate, 


E is apparent, from their proceedings, 
that there is among them an intention and 
an expectation of improving the preſent ill 
humour of the people into an actual breach 
with Great-Britain ; or at leaſt gain- 
ing ſuch a triumph over Great-Britain, 
by vbliging her to repeal this lau under 
an actual refiſtance of it, as to make her 
authority contemptible hereafter, 


The ſteps they took for this purpoſe, 
in one of the provinces, were theſe ; 
One and all cried out, let us ſee who will 
dare put the aft in execution, upon the 
governor's appointment; we will taks 
care of that. | 


M | In 


t See letter to Mr. Pownall, dated October 1, 1765. 


g8ee letter to the commiſſioners of ſtamps dated 
October 12, 1765. | 
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ad 
In another government this paper 
was paſted up at the door of every pub- 
lic office, and at the corners of the 
ſtreets; ps | 
Pro Patrid. E 
The firſt man that either di iftribufes, or 
mates uſe of flamped paper, let him take 
care of his houſe, - perſon and effefts.. 


Me dare. e Vox Populi. 


be hall. concheds (Gays an u ingelligen 
writer“) with the following obſervation, 
that # Great-Britain can or will ſuffer 
ſuch conduct in ber colonies to paſs un- 
puniſhed, a man need not be a prophet, or 
the ſon of a prophet, to ſee clearly, that 
ber empire in N orth- America is at an 


end. 


But whether his Majeſty * and his miniſ- 
ters can or will twink at and overlook theſe 
inſults. and . and permit their 
| coloniſts 


— = 


See letter to . commiſſioners of ſtamps, dated 
October 12, 1765. 


See letter to commiſſioners. of lampe, dated 
Novomber 2, 1765, 5 
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caloniſts to refuſe | obedience to an at 
of parhament, and alſo to declare it ille- 
gal and unconſtitutional, the writer does 


not determine, 


Britain (loan the ſame correſpondent, 
in the ſame letter) muſt fert determine, 
whether ſhe is to govern or nat; and 
whether ſbe will permit us to put ourſelves 
under the protection of France or Spain; 
as many upon the continent declare they 
will ward off the ſtamp- act until they can 
get France or Spain to protect them. Ihe 
ue of this act will abſolutely determine 
Britain's ſovereignty in America; for if 
by theje rebellious methods we can get this 
act repealed, I doubt not but fome of my | 
children will live to fee a duty laid by the 


Americans on ſome things n from 
Great-Britain. 


A perſon very well informed, and 
very capable of judging, writes thus ; 
' You may imagine that the popular party 
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gee a letter to the lords of trade, dated Norem- 
ber 30, 1765. 
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& greatly elated with this acceſſion of 


frenged „founded upon the ruins of the 
power of government, Some of them talk 
of it with an indiſcretion that is amazing, 
as if this town was to remain for ever in- 
dependent of the king's government. One 


ſays, there has not been enough done; there 


wants more correction: another ſays, let 
us ſee now who will ſeize merchants goods; 
what judge will condemn them; what 
court will dare to grant writs of aſſiſtance 
now. Others talk as familiarly of turn- 
ing out the governor, for adhering to the 
king and parliament, as they could do at 
Rhode-iſland or Connecticut. 


The * leaders or conductors of the mob 
had offered to take any kind of goods, liable 


to ſeizure, under their protection; and 


bid defiance to the officers of the cuſtoms, 


They * had ſurrounded the cuſtom-houſe, 
and demanded the perſons of the collector 
and comptroller. 

The 


See letter to commiſſioners of cuſtoms, dated 
September 7, 1765. 
gee advertiſement, dated September 2, 1765. 
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The riot raiſed on the iſt of Novem- 
ber, in New-York, was ſo unprovoked, 
and, in its conſequences, ſo dangerous a 
defiance and attack on government, that 
the account which was publiſhed of it 
by themſelves is printed in the Appen- 
dix. See Appendix, No. 13, 


In this riot the lieutenant-governor 
had been abuſed, inſulted, and plun- 
dered ; and major James, after ſuffer- 
ing the ſame violences, had been 
obliged to withdraw himſelf from their 
fury, by taking refuge on board a ſhip, 
and to leave a country, in which zo ob- 
jection could be made to him, but bis dar- 
ing to put the king's fort into a ſtate of 
defence againſt the ſavereign lords the peo- 
ple, as they fiyled themſelves; and for 
which offence they reſolved to make him an 
example of their diſpleaſure. 


But (ſays a correſpondent, * ſpeaking 
of a recent riot) it was deſigned as an 
inſult 


* See letter to Mr. C——y, dated December 13, 
1765. | 


* See letter to Mr. C——y, dated December 18, 
1705. 
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inſult upen the king's authority, as a ter- 
ror to the king's officers, and to ſhew that 
they were nothing in the eyes or the hand; 


of the people, 
* The flate and anarchy and confuſion 


we are now in (ſays a writer well qua- 
lified to judge) 7s beyond deſcription ; 
every thing being under the power of the 
people, who undertake ta govern in all 
caſes, and regulate all public affairs. —1 
BELIEVE THEY THINK THE MOST 


EFFECTUAL WAY TO GET THE ACT 


REPEALED, IS TO INSULT THE Au- 
THORITY THAT MADE IT, 


Alarming and rebellious as this con- 
duct appears, the danger of it, and the 
importance of checking it, was ſtill in- 
creaſed by the principles which pro- 
duced and accompanied it: theſe may 
be found in the popular publications in 
America, with regard to Great-Britain, 
which is deſcribed in one of them * as 


a 
* See letter to commiſſioners of ſtamps, dated De- 
cember 3, 1765. 
Providence Gazette, Auguſt 24, 1765. 
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£ not ber- cbuntry, who, in their Pupidity, 


have judged it criminal for us to become 
our o·˙ manufacturers. | 


n 


Theſe are ſome of the political prin- 
ciples which they contained and diſ- 
perſed ", . The public faith of the nation, 
in which till now we thought we might 
ſecurely confide, is violated, and we rob- 
bed of our deareſt rights, by the late law 
erecting a flamp-office among us. Let us 
boldly deny all ſuch uſurped juriſdiction (it 
is the juriſdiction of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment of which he ſpeaks) we owe them 
no more ſubjection, in this reſpect, than 
the Divan of Conflantinople.—The true 
lovers of liberty, who deteſt and abbor the 
amp act from principle, and a certain 
knowledge of their rights violated by that 
act,—An act illegally obtruded upon us to 
deprive us of our moſt ſacred. rights, and 
change our freedom to ſlavery, by a legi- 
ature who has no lawful authority over 
us, But how came the Engliſh parlia- 
ment by ſuch a ESE: over US FT heir 


| power 


f Conſtitutional Courant, No. 1. 
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power (with regard to liberty and pro- 


perty) is purely Jocal— Heaven defend us 

From ach repreſentatives. — They have 
taken upon them to deprive us of our 
rights, which are not under their juri/- 
diction. * 


Theſe and the like principles, which 
were conſtantly publiſhed * za ſerve the 
purpoſe of exciting the people to diſobedience 
of the laws, and to ſedition, were not 

the productions of the lower and more 
ignorant of the people, but, as a perſon, 
who knew the characters of the men, 
informed Mr. C——y, "ſome of the 
moſt popular lawyers are the authors of 
theſe ſeditious. papers; and have been 
countenanced by ſome of the judges, and 
ethers of the higheſt truſt in the govern- 


ment, 


Indeed the influence and ſupport of 
the writers was ſo extenſive, that the 
council 


See letter to Mr. C——y, dated September 23, 
1765, received October 28, | 
> See the ſame letter. 
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council of the provinee agreed That i. 
was not a proper time to proſecute the 
Printers and publifhers of theſe ' ſeditious- 
papers; the Attorney General likewiſe 
not thinking himſelf ja fe te to commence any 
eye ee 0 


But theſe principles were not confined 
to particular perſons, the general afſem- 
bly of Maſſachuſet's - bay had actually 
prepared a bill enacting, * That it ſhall 
and may be lawful to do bufineſs without 
ſtamps, the act of parliament to the con- 
frary notwithſtanding. SD 


The people of Connefticut, (ſays a cor- 
reſpondent ! of Mr. C y's) who are 
embodied in form, have en publicly ; 
that all power 1s 's from the people; that it is 
granted with certain bounds, that if thoſe 
bounds are exceeded, power devolves to 


N ö 


= 5 letter to „ Mr. C—y, dated Joyner 2.3z 
1765. received October 28. 

* See letter to Mr. Pownall, dated Oddober 26, 
705. _ 
See letter to Mr. . dated December 19, 
1765. 


redreſs, as in the flamp-aft, the people 
ſhould reſume their power; therefore they 
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the people 3 that where. there is no other 


recommend, vit threats againſt diſobe+ 
dience, that the public officers ſhauld pro- 


* ceed in their buſineſs without ſtamps . this 


i 4 formal refumpti tion 4 FOI by 
the N. 


The aſſembly of New Jerſey reſolved, 
nem. con. That all ſupplies being free 
gifts; for the people Great-B ritain to 
grant to his Majeſty the Property of the 
people of. this colony, without their own 
conſent, and being repreſented, would be 
unreaſonable ; and render uſeleſs legiſla» 
tion in this colony in the moſt eſſential 
pane, +. 365 TEN 


Among the votes of the aſſembly of 
New York ſtands the following; "Be 
* em. con. That it involves the 


greateſt 


* See extract from Vates of Aſſembly of New 
Jerſey, Noyember 30, 1765. 


See extract from Votes of Aſſembly of Ney 
Vor K. 
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greateſt incon/iſtency with the known prin - 
ciples of the Engliſh conſtitution, to ſup- 
poſe that the honourable Houſe Com- 
mont of Great-Britain, can, without di- 
veſting the inhabitants of this colony of 
their moſt eſſential rights, grant to the 
crown, their, or any part of their eftates, 


for any purpoſe whatſoever, 


Each of theſe reſolutions were ac- 
companied by others of the ſame nature 
and tendency, - which were deſigned to 
eſtabliſh the claim of an abſolute inde- 
pendence on the Britiſh parliament, - 
That the reader may be enabled to judge 
of the ſpirit and purpoſe of them, thoſe 
of Philadelphia are printed more at 


length in the Appendix. See Appene 
dix, No. 14. 


It was to enable them to maintain 
this independence, that an unprecedent- 
ed, illegal and dangerous meeting of 
committees from all the provinces was 
aſſembled at New York, to enable them, 
in their own expreſſion, to become @ 


4 4+ bundle 
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bundle of flicks, which can neither be 
bent nor broken. Other pretences were 
given to this aſſembly, but its tendency, 
and the ſpirit of thoſe who compoſed it, 
are thus deſcribed by a very judicious 
hand; They are of various character: 
and opinions, but it is to be feared, in 

. general, that the ſpirit of Democracy is 
Atrong among them. The queſtion is not 

of the inexpediency of the ſftamp-att ; or 
| of the inability of the colonies to pay the 
tax; but that it is unconſtitutional, and 

| contrary. to their rights ; | ſupporting the 
| independency of the provinces ; and not to 


be Jubjet to the leg! Native power of Great- 
1 | Bri Ham. — 


r 
— 


* There was no ſtep which required 
mort the interpoſition of government 

| than this: if the other inſtances of their 
ſeditious temper might be called ſudden 

3 which built on no premedi- 

tated deſign, and directed only to tem- 

porary en might ceaſe with the 


preſent 


d See letter to Mr, C — 4. dated November 12, 
1765. 
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preſent frenzy, and leave their traces 
only in the devaſtation they had com- 
mitted ; this was more hoſtile in its ap- 
pearance, implied more of a deep and 
dangerous ſpirit of determined revolt, 
and by the very precedent left the moſt 
alarming conſequences : and yet al- 
though the nature, deſign, and conſe- 
quences of this meeting, were repeatedly 
and by various hands pointed out to 
them, the adminiſtration obſerved, du- 
ring this whole proceeding, a total fi- 
lence ; and left the Americans unre- 
ſtrained to form a general congreſs, 
which, bearing the appearance of a na- 
tional, as the ſeveral afſemblies bore of 
a provincial repreſentative, might turn 
the eyes, affections and reſpects of the 
coloniſts from the legiſlature of Great- 
Britain to this American parliament. 


Even the laſt ſtep of formed and 
avowed rebellion was ventured on by 
them; that of raiſing a regular body 
of forces to be oppoſed to thoſe which 
England might employ, 

In 
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In this town (ſays a perſon. on the 
fpot) all power is in the hands of the 
people; out of which, under pretence of 
uniting two parties in the town, are 
formed two companies, under two profeſt 
captains ; who are ſaid to be able to muſ- 
ter 400 men on a ſhort warning. Twoor 
three gentlemen of. fortune profeſs to have 
the command of theſe bands, and it is boped 
they have; as the governor (whoſe au- 
thority could not command ten men) 
and every other officer 8 the crown lie at 


their mercy. 


Ten days, or more, (ſays the writer 
of a very circumſtantial account of this 
dangerous confederacy) before the laft 
5th of November, two gentlemen, called 
the richeſt merchants in this town, enter- 
tained the principal men of theſe parties, 
and reconciled them to one another, for 
other purpoſes I fear than burning a pope. 

—Thus 


> Secletter to the lords of trade, cond November 
30, 1765. 

4 See letter to the lords of 1 dated November 
ab, 1705. 
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us was celebrated the union between 
theſe two bands, who (at a time when 
the militia have refuſed to obey the captain 
general, and it has been ſaid publicly, at 
a town-meeting, that they were not obliged 
to obey him) are ſaid to be well trained, 
and ready to obey orders upon proper occa- 


n | 


Such was the Po of government 
in the American provinces ; 


If ſhape it might be called, which ſhape had none 
Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint or limb; 
Or ſubſtance might be called that ſhadow ſeemed ; 


An exigence in which the fulleſt and 
moſt particular inſtructions, and the 
warmeſt encouragements, were neceſ- 
ſary to direct and aſſiſt the officers in 
the performance of their duty: an aſ- 
ſiſtance and encouragement towards 
which they were ever turning their eyes 
and hopes, and ever in vain. For with 
regard to the execution of the particular 


act in queſtion, the miniſtry ſo little 
intended 
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intended it, that they did not even ſend 
the common directions for that e 
or even copies of the — WOE r 

The complaints of this neglect are 
very numerous, and from different quar- 
ters. I encloſe herewith (ſays an offi- 
cer”) a certificate of my having taken the 
oath required by the flamp-att ; which 
T framed from a copy of the att printed 
here; there being not one authentic aft 
Bere; there never were but two; and 
thoſe ſent under private covers. It is 
ftrange . ſhould not have thoſe act. 
fent them by which they are liable to 
penalties. 


T beg leave to repreſent to your hord- 
ſhips (ſays another ©) that I was left to 
myſelf, without any inſtructions or direc- 
tions from your right honourable board, t9 
guide me ug this wilderneſs. V our 


rde 


See letter to Mr. Pownall, dated October 2 
1765. 

* Sec letter to lords of trade, dated November 3 3 
1765. 
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lordſhips will, I hope, forgive me for ſay- 


ing, that Leven had not the common no- 


tice of there being ſuch an act, as it has 


never been ſent to me. 


Jam, my lords, (theſe are the words 
of a third) under great difficulties, with 
reſpect to the flampract; not having to 


this day received the act of parliament, 


or one fſerape of a pen about it; nor is 


any flamp-paper or officer yet arrived 


here. (This was eight days after the 


day fixed for the commencement of the 
at) I fear, my lords, there has been an 


omiſſion ſomewhere relative to this matter, 
which embarraſſes me greatly, 


And, to omit ſeveral others of the 
ſame kind, even fo late as the 13th of 


November a correſpondent * writes thus 


to the Board of Trade: We are indeed 


particularly circumſtanced in this province 


O with 


See letter to the lords of trade, dated November 
9, 1765. 
See letter to the lords of trade, dated November 
13, 1765, | | ES 


"14 
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with regard to the flamp-a# 3 for even 
if there was no oppefition given to it, it 
could not be put in force, as no commiſſion 
or inſtructions for the purpoſe are yet come to 
band, if ent ſrom England; and without 
them the peron nominated diſtributor of 
ſtamps could not be qualified to execute the 
office, were he ſo inclined. FF 


But bare official inſtructions were not 
the only ones which the occafions and 
the applications of the officers demand- 
ed ; they had hoped, they ſtill hoped 
to receive the ſupport and authority, 
which England alone could give them ; 
and which was thought as neceflary to 
preſerve the peace of the provinces, as 
the dominion of Great-Britain. Some 
of the principal ringleaders inthe late 
riots (ſays a correſpondent”) walk the 
ſtreets with impunity; no officer dares 
attack them, no attorney-general proſecute 
them, no witneſs appear againſt them, 
and no judge fit upon them; ſo it muſt 

| remain 


gee letter to board of trade, dated December 
17, 1765, 
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remain until other orders than this go- 
vernment can give ſhall be taken. 


By this you may gueſs (writes a perſon 
of unſhaken loyalty to England) what 
a ſtate this government is in; and it it 
not likely to mend, till the power and au- 
thority of Great-Britain comes to our 
relief. For this I can quote à great po- 
litician of this town, who is now at New- 
York, attending the congreſs there. This 
gentleman (it is Mr. Otis of whom he 
ſpeaks) has, I believe, contributed more 
than any one man whatever to bring us 
into the ſtate of outlawry and confufion we 
are now in, and now begins to be frigbten- 
ed at it : before he left this town, for 
New-York, he ſaid to a gentleman, if the 
government at home don't very ſoon ſend 
forces to keep the province, they will be 

cutting one anothers throats ſrom one end 
to the other of it, 


O 2 Nothing 


x See letter to Mr. Pownall, dated October 19, 
1765. 


DENT - . £3. 
"Nothing can be done | here to enforce 
obedience to this act, (ſays a correſpon- 
dent ” on this ſubjet) and nothing leſs 
than the wiſdom of parliameut can pro- 
vide a remedy for this act of diſobedience, 
The militia is all the force the reſpective 
governors on the continent depend on, upon 
all emergencies ; and experience has ſhewn, 
how vam and fruitleſs it is to beat to arms, 
when neither officers or men will or dare 


appear. 


It is not ſurpriſing that the adminiſtra- 
tion did not pay more regard to theſe 
and the like complaints, of which the 
letters to them are full, than they had 
done to the other requiſitions on the 
ſame ſubjet. They, who would not 
aſſiſt their diſtreſt and meritorious offi- 
cers even with inſtructions, could not 
be expected to ſend the more material 
ſupport of forces. It is true, that an 
order of the privy-council was made *, 

directing 

y Sce letter to lords of trade, dated October 5 
1765. 


= See Order of council, dated St. James's, Octo- 
ber 23, 1705. 
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direing, That orders ſhould ze given 7 
the commanders of the Tand and ſea forces 
in America, for their concurrence and aft 
fiſtance in ſuppreſſing riots, when called 
upon by the governors for that purpoſe * 
and it is equally true, that the lords of 
the treaſury ordered- a circular letter to 
be written to the governors, directing 
them to aſſiſt in the collection of 
the ſtamp-duty, and to ſee that the re- 
venue received no damage: an inſtruc- 
tion exactly equal in efficacy with that 
exhortation, which the inquiſitors give 
with ſo much charity to the civil magiſ- 
trate, to take care of the unhappy vic- 
tim, whom they have themſelves de- 
voted and doomed to deſtruction. It is 
impoſſible to read the f——y's letter of 
the 24th of October (fee Appendix, 
No. 4.) and not be ſenſible, that the 
governors mult have ſeen it was the in- 
tention of the miniſtry that force ſhould 
not be employed; and that they muſt 
expect therefore to anſwer in their own 
perſons for every fatal, though accidental 
conſequence, which might attend the 
employ- 
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employing it: under theſe cireum« 
ſtances there was danger that the 
governors ſhould call upon the com- 
manders for an aſſiſtance to their efforts, 
the ſucceſs of which gave them nothing 
to hope, while the miſcarriage left them 
every thing to fear. 


The adminiſtration had, however, 2 
ſtill ſtronger ſecurity that the occurrences 
in America ſhould not be interrupted 
by force. They thought that, on that 
continent a number of men, equal to 
the exigence, could not be aſſembled; 
and they determined that no more 
ſhould be ſent thither. Of the formet 
of theſe points the . had been in- 
formed authentically, as he choſe to 
think, by the commander in chief of 
his Majeſty's forces in America ; this 
appears by the anſwer which he return 
to that officer; eſpectally conſidering 


what you ſay of the difficulty, ar ratber 


impoſſibility of drawing any confiderabi 
number 


See Appendix, No. $. 


— 

aun ber of men together ; and of the in 

praficability of attempting any thing by 
force, in the preſent diſpaſition of the peo- 

ple, without a reſpettable body of troops. 


It will perhaps appear, by a peruſal 
of thoſe letters from the commander in 
chief, which are to be found in the 
collection of papers made on this oc 
fron, that of the inpaſſibility of drawing 
a conſiderable number of men together 
he ſays nothing: he ſays the forces are 
greatly ſcattered and divided over that 
vaſt continent, that a junction might 
be prevented by the froſt, &c. but a 
miniſter who had wiſhed to act with 
vigour, might have given orders to act 
if the junction could be made; and if 
theſe orders had been given, they had 
been executed ; for a ſubſequent letter * 
informed the ſ——y, that 300. men, 
which in that country is a reſpectable 
. of troops, could be brought to 

. act 


> See letter to Mr, C.-, dated December 21, 
1765. | 
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act whenever 1 governors ſhould re- 
quire them. 


But if the 1 really underſtood. 
general Gage as ſtating an impoſſibility 
af drawing together a number of men 
ſufficient to attempt any thing by force, 
it ought to have been to him the ſtrong- 
eſt motive for ſending thither ſuch an 
aſſiſtance as might be equal to the occa- 
ſion. So far were the miniſtry from 
attending to this, ſo far from ſending 
to the continent an augmentation, that 
they prevented that increaſe of force 
which the common military rotation 
would have carried thither. For the 
time was now coming when the regi- 
ments, which were on duty in that part 
of the world, were to be relieved by 
thoſe from Ireland. About 2500 men 
are carried to America for this purpoſe; 
and as the regiments which have paſſed 
the ſtated time of their ſervice there, 

are at the ſame time drawn down to the 


coaſt for embarkation, the junction of 
"” ; 5 _— 
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theſe, which might have been made in 
any place moſt proper for the ſervice, 
would have formed a body of near 5000 
men,” ready and able to have reduced 
the revolting provinces to obedience: 
this reſource was ſtopped under thoſe 
pretences, which 1 in ſo extenſive a do- 
minion are never wanting; under the 
pretence of fear of ſome tumults i in Ire- 
land, a reaſon which operated equally 
for two or three years together, theſe 
regiments were detained from America, 
where their preſence would have re- 
ſtored ſecurity to the officers, - authority 
to the laws, and ſovereignty to Great- 
Britain. 


The were all the ſteps which the 
miniſtry had taken to execute the laws 
of their country, and to preſerve the 
allegiance of America, before the meet- 
ing of parliament. It is true, that Mr. 
C——y diſpatched to America two 
more letters on the 15th of December : 
but whoever reads them (they are in 
the Appendix, No. 5 and 6) will not 
| EY P be 
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be ſurprized that no credit is given to 
the writer of them for any attempt to 
quell by their means the rebellion in 
America; though it appeared to have 
enereaſed both in extent and danger 
from the 24th of October to the time at 
which they were written; for they are 
addreſſed only to one province, they 
contain even leſs than his former diſ- 
patches, and, in fact, refer to them as 
containing fully his Majeſty's ſentiments. 
and commands. 


All the intelligence has now been laid 
together, which was received after the 
24th of October, 1765, and prior to 
the meeting of the parliament ; and 
none has been produced, - which was 
received after the Houſe of Commons 
had taken this matter into their con- 
ſideration. For by theſe means the 
reader is enabled to compare the intelli- 
gence with the conduct of the adminiſ- 
tration; and to determine in what de- 
gree they merit his approbation or cen- 
ſure, as miniſters entruſted with the 
execu- 


1 


execution of the laws of their country : 
a point very different from that, which 
is afterwards to be conſidered, the great 
queſtion of the repeal of the ſtamp- act; 
and to be determined upon very diffe- 
rent grounds. If the act was repealed 
upon juſt reaſons, it will not follow 
that the conduct of the miniſtry, before 
the repeal, was either wiſe or honeſt: 
it is even part. of their crime that their 
conduct had been ſuch as to make the 
repeal appear neceſſary to thoſe who 
repealed it. For, from the intelligence 
which has been produced, it appears, 
that they had not only omitted to exe- 
cute thoſe clauſes for the relief of the 
Americans which muſt have facilitated 
the reception of the ſtamp- act; but 
even to fend thoſe official inſtructions 
without which it was impoſſible that 
act ſhould be exccuted at all : they had 
ſeen the laws of Great-Britain, not on- 
ly the law in queſtion, but thoſe of cuſ- 
toms and police violated and rejected 
her officers inſulted ; her authority con- 
temned ; and her government diſſolved; 

> while 
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while the independence of the colonied 
was aſſerted by popular publications, 
provincial afſemblies, and the fill more 
dangerous ſtep of open reſiſtance : they 
had looked on, while to maintain this 
independence, an American ſenate was 
formed, which might receive the reve- 
rence due to the parliament of England; 
and while a regular force was embodied 
to ſupport their pretenſions; and in- 
ſtead of checking ſo dangerous and en- 
creaſing a revolt in its firſt and feeble. 
beginnings, they had continued and 
encreaſed theſe evils by their neglect and 
connivance;z and that they might, by 
repealing the act, detract from the me- 
rits of the preceding miniſtry, effect an 
union with Mr. Pitt, and ſecure their own 
continuance in office, they had ſacrificed 


the reputation, empire, and intereſts 


of Great-Britain, 


It is impoſſible not to ſee that this 


was their deſign, becauſe their conduct 


was ſuch as could be produced by no 
other motives; and was the reverſe of 


that 
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that, which Was dictated by commea * 
prudence and a regard for their own 
reputation and - ſafety ; becauſe it was 
foretold to them, both by the Ameri- 
can officers and by the board of trade, 
that thoſe. dreadful effects which did 
follow in America, would be the con- 
ſequences of that conduct; and becauſe 
too, at the period we now ſpeak of; 
the meeting of the parliament, they ac- 
tually did apply them to that Tae 


In fact, all che motives which wy 
hitherto influenced them to this conduct 
were increaſed in ſtrength :- the tenure 
by which they held their offices was 
grown ſtill more precarious; the hand 
which had planted could no longer 
protect them; and- deſtitute as they 
were of reputation, experience or abi- | 
lity, and looking round with anxious | 
diſmay in ſearch of ſome ſupport, they | 
ſaw none but in the deſtruction of the | 
meaſures of their predeceſſor, and in 
an union with the great commoner. 
That gentleman. had: retained ſome de- 
. gr ce 


-which he expreſſed pretty freely of them 


him with that total ſubmiſſion to his 


fures of the former miniſtry ſhould be 
 tbought wrong : he gave them therefore 
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gree of popularity, for he was not yet 
a peer this would give them an ap- 
pearance at leaſt of ſtrength; and he 
was ſufficiently converſant in buſineſſ 
o free them {rom the ridiculous diſtre6 
of being obliged to aſk aſſiſtance from 
every one whom chance threw in their 
way. But an approximation to this 
perſon was not eaſy ; ſome of them had 
forſaken him, and given him reaſon 
for that mixture of contempt and diſlike 


all: but he had declared his difapproba- 
tion of the ſtamp- act; they approached 


ſentiments, which ſeldom fails of pleas 
fing, they entreared his protection, his 
intereſt required that a// the capital mens 


his aſſiſtance on this queſtion, which 
was ſo intereſting to them as miniſters; 
and their ſubſequent behaviour has 
gained it in a ſtill greater degree; he 
has conſented to an union with them; 
and England, if ſhe has loſt America 

| . by 
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by this miniſterial intrigue, is fo happy 
as to have purchaſed, by that ſmall facri- 
fice, an adminiſtration compoſed of 
lord C-——m and his adopted children. 


Quod fi non aliam venturo fata Neroni 
Invenire Viam — — —_ — 
EF = c ſuo n tonami 
Non nf para potuit poſt bella gigantum, 


Jam nibil O ſuperi querimur, ſeelera ipſa nefaſque 
Hac mercede placent. 9 


But, notwithſtanding their eonfi- 
dence in this powerful auxiliary, the 
miniſtry were well aware, that if the 
queſtion was to be debated on the prin- 
ciples of juſtice, policy, or public ad- 
vantage, they could have no hopes of 
ſucceſs. Nothing therefore remained 
but to purſue thoſe meaſures which they 
had practiſed ſo long, and in which 
their American friends had given them 
uch effectual aſſiſtance; and to apply 


| 
| 
, 
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so the fears of thoſe, whoſe Judgments 


bey could not hope to convince. 
ca 


by Te The 


r 


De American merchants bad wtitten *, 


mufluence the people in England 3 and ſpouli 
it be executed, the people in America wil 


 bouſe officers From attempting to do their 


[:116, | 


that no dry goads may be ſent out to them, 
anteſs. 


the flamp-att is repealed; and ome 
89/0 ſan as to ſay, that tbey will not puy 
their debts but upon that condition. 


1 
*. — 
* 
- 


This ſtheme (lays a very intellipent 
*correſpondent) i calculated ſolely 1 


pay an extravagant price for old moth- 
eaten goods, and ſuch as the merchants 
could not otherwiſe ſell. The merchants 
may likewiſe have views of getting good: 
in that caſe from H. alland and other fareyn 
parte, while the mob can deter the cuſlon- 


duty. 
T hey have wrote many * letters to their 
cad efpondents i in e in which thi) 
„ 


. © See letter to Mr. C——y, dated November, 
1765. 

« See paper encloſed in a letter to Mr. C--þ 
dated December 13, 1765. 

See letter to Mr. C——y, dated December 21, 


1765. 
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thro the blame upon the untuly populace; 


magnifyin g the force and determined reſo- 


lution of the people to oppoſe the execution 
of the lato by every meant; with a view 
to terrify and frighten the people of Eng- 
land into a repeal of the- aft. And the 
merchants having countermanded the goods 


they had wrote for, unteſt it was repealed, 
they make no doubt that many” trading 


towns and principal merchants in London 
will afiſt them to accompli iſh their ends. 


Their expeckaticus were well ee 


ed; many trading towns and principal 
merchants in London did aſſiſt them to 
accompliſh their ends; but the miniſtry 
took the lead, and employed for this 
purpoſe every engine in their power: 
every body remembers. the induſtry with 
which all' their writers and orators of 
every ſhape and fize endeavoured to de- 
preciate the rights of Great-Britain; 
and to exalt the privileges of the free- 
born, virtuous and independent Ame- 
ricans; their union and their ſtrength 


were repreſented as irreſiſtible, and their 


Q em- 


— — — — — 
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employing theſe in reſiſtance to the 


Engliſh parliament praifed as hergic. 


When, it was hoped, the minds of 
the people were prepared by theſe de- 
clamations, petitions were ſollicited by 
their agents from ſuch of the manufac. 
tuting towns as they could hope to in- 
fluence ; a regular ſociety of American 
merchants in London was formed for 
this among other purpoſes; this ſociety, 
ſupported and aſſiſted by government, 
became fo ſucceſsful, as to claim at 
length the ſuperiority ; they obtained 
it; and the counſels of the kingdom 
wereiguided,not by the enlarged maxims 
of general policy, not by conſiderations 
even of permanent and extenſive com- 
mercial intereſts, but by the temporary 
and partial views of a junto of intereſted 
traders held xt a tavern. Now that 
the ferment raiſed on this öccaſion has 
ſubſided, one can ſcarcely believe this 
fact, though ſo recent and authentic; 
or that fuch means and 1 
ſhould n AG they did 


to 


ſig] 5 
the tepeal of the ſtamp- act. For it yyas 
in vain that, te the popular panic, every 
argument was oppoſed, which the prin- 


ciples of juſtice, of the conſtitutign, of 
policy, even of intereſt could furniſh, 
It was in vain that thoſe, who were ſa 
popular as to defend the cauſe of 
Great · Britain, urged that the ſtamp- act 
had paſſed upon the meſt general and 


acknowledged grounds of Whig palicy, 


that ſupport on the part of the ſubject, 
is due in return for protection on the 
art of government; that. taxation 
110 be extended over all the parts of 
a ſtate, in proportion to the relative 
ability found in each, If, ſaid they, 
we examine the arguments by which the 
Americans would prove their right of 
exemption, we ſhall ſee that the admiſ- 
ſion of them diſſolyes at once the con- 
ſtitution of our country: if the legiſla- 
ture has no power but over thofe who 
vote for the election of the members 
which form one part of it, not only all 
our poſſeſſions in Aſia, Africa and Ame- 


rica are exempted from any gbedience 


Q 2 to 


' 
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to the laws of trade, revenue and police, 
paſſed i in England; but even nineteen- 
twentieths of the inhabitants of Great- 
Britain are releaſed from their ſubjec- 
tion; and entituled to return to that 
ſavage freedom on which every reſtric- 
tive law is an uſurpation. But it is not 
from its abſurd and pernicious conſe- 
quences alone that we prove the falſe- 
hood of this maxim; it proceeds from 
an ignorance of the nature and powers 
of our conſtitution. The Commons of 
Great-Britain, aſſembled i in parliament, 
are not only the repreſentatives of the 
counties and © boroughs ' who depute 
them, but of all the commons of the 
realm: they are entruſted with the in- 
tereſts, appointed to guard the liberties, 
relieve the burthens, and redreſs the 
grievances of the whole kingdom; there 
is no part of it but is entituled to their 
protection, there is none therefore which 
is exempted from their authority; the 
contrary doctrine diminiſhes their uti- 
lity, degrades their character, and re- 
duces them from the honourable and 

' extenſive 
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extenſive office of being the guardian 
and counſellors of a whole kingdom, 
to that of burgomaſters for a _ 
ſometimes an uninhabited borough. - It 
is one, of the firſt duties of thoſe to 
whom this important truſt is committed 
to execute it, and eſpecially that un- 
pleaſing but neceſſary part of it the 
power of taxation, in the moſt impar- 
tial manner; it is this alone which can 
induce the ſubject to bear with patience 
the burthen of impoſts: will you not 
then hetray the truſt of your conſtitu- 
ents, if you ſuffer any part of the peo- 
ple to force an exemption from thoſe 
taxes which the public exigencies re- 
quire to be impoſed on the whole; and 
will you not deſtroy that confidence on 
which all n is e 


The dittinctions 1 1. has then 
made on this ſubject are not well 
grounded; . The parliament has the right 
of impoſing external, not internal duties: 
and it will be proper to lay on the Ameri- 
vans every burthen wi the band of 
power 
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puer can impoſe, — 
ta become manufatturess. Theſe ſenti- 
ments have been delivered and received 
as maxims; but the difference between 
the right of impoſing internal and outer. 
nal duties is merely imaginary, grounded 
en no principle of juſtice or policy, 
2 to the claims of the Ame, 
ricans, whoſe reſolutions © afſort theiv 
exemption from all duties not impoſed by 
#hemſdoves ; and is treated as an idle 
diſtinction by Mr. Otis, the chofen 
champion of American privileges. The 
other maxim, that of forbidding manu» 
cures, ſeems a much greater and leſs 
juſtifiable infringement of the rights 
claimed by the Americans, than the 
impoſing on them a tax for their own 
defence, is with difficulty to be refolved 
into any principle but that of power; 
and muft be very uncertain in its extent 
and operation; whereas that of the 
ſtamp-a&t is founded in juſtice, and of 
certain and acknowledged extent and 


b The 


; ig] See Appendix, No. 7 and 14. 
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The ability of America, to raiſe this 
ion of the ſum neeeſſary for their 
own defence, admits of no doubt; the 
preſſure of debt upon them, of which, 
as of a popular topic, they have made 
ſome uſe, was at the end of the war 
not quite 2,600,000 : it is already re- 
duced to about 767,000/, and the 
greater part of this will be paid off in 
two of three years by funds provided for 
that purpoſe. The whole ſum expected 
to be raiſed by the ſtamp-duty was 
ro0;/0007 a year; the repartition of 
this upon 14500,000 people, at which 
the loweſt computation eſtimates the 
preſent inhabitants of that country, 

would mot dra from each perſon more 
than half the value of a day's labour in 
America. England has even furniſhed 
them with reſouroes to raiſe the revenue 
the has required; the bounties given to 
them on two or three articles alone 
would enable them to ſupport. the new 
impoſitions; and the increaſe of the 
eſtabliſhments there furniſhes them 
with another fund, Which alone would 


more 


more than balance the account; it is 
ſufficient to mention this, for it is not on 


tand; they do not plead poverty, but 
Privilege; and have reſted their cauſe, 


has been exerted, proves ſtill more 
ſtrongly the neceſſity of oppoſing it 
with firmneſs. Riots in the capitals of 
the provinces, perſonal attacks on our 
officers, inſults: on our government, 


accompanied and ſupported thoſe: reſo- 


have themſelves acknowledged that in 
_ theſe. circumſtances it would be diſ- 


Mr. C——y, who will not be ſuſpected 
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this ground that the Americans wiſts to 


mot upon their inability to ſupport, but 
-their right of exemption from an Eng- 
- on tax. 


; 1. manner in which the refiſtance 


theſe are the actions by which they have 


lutions of their aſſemblies which dif- 
claimed our authority. The miniſtry, 
partial as they are to the: Americans, 


graceful, and it is impoſſible. to repeal 
the at, Read, in the diſpatches- of 


of alerting the rights of Great-Britamn 
in 
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in too high a tone, this point deter- 
mined. He directs the officers to re- 
preſent to them the dreadful conſequences 
that muſt mevitably attend the forcible 
and violent refiſtance to acts of os Britifh 
* 


He aſſures them that 51 117000 can- 
not permit his own dignity and the autho- 
rity of the Britiſh legiſlature to be trams 
pled on by force and violence. 


Neither will his Majeſty undoubtedly 
ſubmit, or his ſervants adviſe, under any 
circumſtances, that the reſpect which is 
due to parliament, and which is neceſſary 
for the general good of the whole Britiſh 
empire, ſhould any where be made a 
ſacrifice to local and dangerous prejudices, 


From the time of writing theſe letters, 
the diſreſpe& to parliament, the vio- 
lent reſiſtance to acts of the Britiſh legi- 


flature, and thoſe outrages, by which 


they were ſupported; have been conti- 
ally encreaſing ; the diſgrace there- 
R fore 
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fore and the danger are proportionally 
encreaſed, and thoſe ſentiments which 
then animated him are ſtrengthened too; 
it is impoſſible therefore that the miniſ- 
try can, witliout acting in direct con- 
tradiction to themſelves as well as to 
their duty, propoſe that the reſpect due 
to parliament ſhould be made a ſacrifice 
to local and dangerous prejudices. To 
make this ſacrifice will deter both fu- 
ture miniſters from forming any ſchemes 
for the public utility, which may ex- 
poſe them to be facrificed to combina- 
tions of private intereſt, the clamour of 


multitudes, or the malice of faction; 


and future officers from executing acts 
of parliament, for and in that country; 


and will contribute to the ſucceſs of the 
deſign which the moſt deſperate of the 


coloniſts have formed to make Great-' 


Britain contemptible, by extorting a re- 


 peal of an att of parhament during an ac- 


tual rehſtance to its execution: a repeal 
which will either abrogate in effect all 
other laws and ſtatutes relating to our 
colonies ; or at leaſt greatly encreaſe 


0 
the difficulty of enforcing them, as well 
as poſtpone it to a ſeaſon, when the 
ſtrength of the colonies as well as their 
claims of independence being augment- 
ed, the fituations and diſpoſitions too 
of the other powers of Europe may be 
ſuch as to render the conteſt far more 
dangerous, 


Theſe, and the other arguments, | 
which were drawn from all the great 
and intereſting topics with which the 
ſubject abounds, were ſcarcely heard, 
for it was reaſon only which ſpoke : the 
tumult of popular fear expreſſed itſelf 
in louder terms, and was more attended 
to. The Americans had withdrawn 
their commiſſions ; they threatened to 
withhold the payment of their debts ; 
the firſt of theſe was an illegal and hoſ- 
tile combination to diſtreſs our manu- 
facturers, a ſtep rather allowable in an 
equal when in a ſtate of war, than in 
ſubjects who pretend to be in peace: 
the laſt was ſuch a breach of private 
faith as is nat practiſed even in time of 

R 2 war 
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war between jealous commercial rivals; 
and both of them means which would 
always be in the power of the Ameri. 
cans to uſe, and would hereafter be re- 
curred to with an aſſurance of ſucceſs; 
and yet theſe reaſons, which would 
have made it diſgraceful and unwiſe to 
have given way in an indifferent matter, 
operated ſo ſtrongly on the multitude 
that they perſwaded them we ought to 
recede in the juſteſt cauſe, and from 
the ſtrongeſt ground, Petitions were 
obtained, the manufacturers excited, 
the merchants clamorous, the miniſ- 
try, intereſted and factious, direct- 
ed to their own purpoſes the reſiſt- 
ance and the clamours which they had 
raiſed; and the legiſlature, with a con- 
deſcenſion to popular alarm, and a 
lenity to the colonies which demands 
the ampleſt returns of gratitude and 
obedience, paſſed a bill for the repeal 
of the ſtamp-act. : | 


The conduct of the late adminiftration 
has now been ſtated from authentic 
youchers, 
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vouchers; it is time to examine the 


merits of it with regard to the crown, 
to America, and to Great- Britain. In 
ſpeaking of that adminiſtration, I would 
be underitood to ſpeak generally; I do 

not pretend to be informed by what part | 
of it the counſels were planned; it is 
therefore left to them to divide in the 
proper proportions that praiſe to which 
the public ſhall think them entituled. 
If the {-—y for the n department 
was only the hand, I defire to charge 
him only with being the hand; though 
to the ſtate he is accountable for the 
plan of thoſe counſels by which his de- 
partment is conducted: a weight which 
he has with great prudence and caution 
contrived, if it be poſſible, to ſhift on 
other ſhoulders, by a ſtratagem exactly 
equal with that of a much fatter com- 
mander, who prudently withdrew when 


he had led bis raggamuſfins where they 
might be peppered, FFT, 


The firſt whom their conduct regards 
is a name which ſhould never be mixed 


amid 
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amid the tumult of party conteſts; and 
which I mention with reluctance though 
it. is to recall to it that reverence which 
is its due, and which the behaviour of 
the late adminiſtration has tended fo 
much to diminiſh. It is the great ad- 
vantage which limited and mixed mo- 
narchies have over thoſe of a more deſ- 
potic caſt, that in them there are fo 
many intermediate ſubordinate powers 
between the king and his people, that 
the love and reverence, which for the 


public good it is expedient he ſhould 
poſſeſs, may always be retained to him. 


To this end it is neceſſary that the pri- 
yate ſentiments of the monarch ſhould 


not be quoted at all; and that thoſe of 
his character ſhould be expreſſed with a 


moderation and dignity equally removed 
from the vehemence of any party, that 
he may continue to all the object of 


yeneration;: The late adminiſtration 
offended againſt both theſe parts of their 


duty as miniſters, 


It 
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It would perhaps be unjuſt. to re- 
proach them with the effeminate, un- 
certain, and even ungrammatical ex- 
preſſions in which they cloath the ſen- 
timents which they attribute to their 
ſovereign ; ſo different from that plain 
and natural ſtyle which ought to. con- 
vey the commands of an Engliſh king ; 
becauſe it is probable that they uſed on 
this occaſion the beſt expreſſions in theis 
Dower. ris 


But they are to be told, that to de- 
{cribe their maſter as ſurpriſed, and as 
highly provoked (ſee Appendix, No. 3 
and 5) is not a proof of their know- 
ledge of the duties. of adminiſtration. 
The preſident Monteſquieu, when he 
condemns this mixing of paſſion with 
the royal authority, which he fays 
(Liv. xii, chap. 25) eft un grand reſort, 
gui doit ſe mouvoir aiſement, & ſans bruit, 
could not more exactly have deſcribed 
their diſpatches, if he had read them. 
Un miniſtre malhabile—ne ſcuit vous dire 
1 vous ecrire fi ce n'eſt que le prince «x 


| ach? 
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fachd, qu'il eft furpris, qu'il meltra ordne. 

The reaſon of the impropriety of this 
| kind of ſtyle he had given before, Dan 
| nos monarchies toute la felicitè conſiſte dans 
l Popinion que le peuple a de la douceur du 
l gouvernement. The king is the father 
1 of his people, and he views their errors 


l | and their crimes with that compaſſion 
l with which parents regard the miſcon- 
l duct of their children; it is with re- 
luctance that he lifts his hand to puniſh, 
and it is not the being provoked, it is 
the neceſſity of preventing greater evils, 
it is juſtice, it is his paternal care for 
his obedient ſubjects, which draws from 
him any mark of correction and chaſtiſe- 
ment. It is by this character that he 
preſerves the reverence of his people, 
and therefore to attribute to him thoſe 
little paſſions, which may perhaps at 
fome times agitate the minds of his 
miniſters, is to diminiſh his dignity, 
the confidence which his ſubjects place 
in him, and the happineſs of his people. 
This is ſo ſelf-evident that I doubt not 


WM ſ——y himſelf will be the firſt to 
acknow- 
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acknowledge it ; and to confeſs that he 
could hot, without betraying equally 
the truth and his dury, repreſent his 
maſter as highly provoked. 


But this was not the only inſtance in 
which they miſrepreſented the ſenti- 
ments of their ſovereign: when they 
were to influence by authority thoſe 
whom popular tumult could not terrify 
to conſent to the repeal of the ſtamp-act, 
they had recourſe to the name of the 
-; aſſuring thoſe who would hear” 
them, that the —— wiſhed it might 
be repealed. The part of honeſt' and 
„ ſervants was the very re- 
verſe of this; ſuppoſing the meaſure 
itſelf to have been juſt, all mention of 
that name ſhould have been ſuppreſſed, 
till, the ſucceſs of the repeal being aſ- 
certained, the wiſhes which he ex- 
preſſed for the relief might be held out 
as the obje of the gratitude of his peo- 
ple; but to quote this authority, and to 
riſque thereby this reputation for the 
promotion of their own party-purpoſes, 


8 | was 
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was a conduct neither ſuggeſted by duty 
to their ſovereign, nor by regard for the 
conſtitution : this reſerve would have 
been neceſſary, had the opinion of the 
been that which they attributed 
to him; but it is certain that they falſi- 
fied as well as proſtituted the ſentiments 
of the : it is certain, although 
when contradicted on this ſubject by 
thoſe who could do it with authority, 
they endeavoured to avoid the diſgrace 
of this contradiction by an expedient bor- 
rowed from their only ſchool of buſi- 
neſs, thoſe clubs of gaming in which 
gentlemen do not truſt the unwritten 
words of gentlemen, and demanded in 
writing the words of their ſovereign. 


His words were the genuine diQates 
of his wiſdom and love for his people; 
careful of the ſafety of all his ſubjects, 
he wiſhed to unite them all by the 
bands of mutual ſupport, and by a 
community of duties as well as df 
rights. They can claim no merit to- 
wards the crown, who by their artifices 

, . ©: ow” 
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prevented the execution of that royal 
wiſh; but muſt with terror look for- 
ward to that hour, for it will come, 
when Auguſtus, grieved with the re- 
membrance of the only loſs which can 
obſcure the glories of his ſucceſsful 
reign, ſhall demand from them a reſti- 
tution, not of a province, but of an 
empire more extenſive than that of 
Rome ; not of three legions, but of 
whole nations of ſubjects. 


They appear however to deſerve at 
leaſt the thanks of the Americans, 
whoſe preſent intereſts they have pro- 
moted, and of whoſe privileges they 
are the avowed patrons ; and yet there 
are many reaſons which may induce 
thoſe who are beſt acquainted with the 
true intereſts of that country, to think 
that they have not been ſerved by the 
late project of emancipation, It it is 
true, as it has hitherto been pretty 
generally thought, that the good of each 
part is inſeparable from that of the 
whole, their intereſts are involved in 
Y 8 2 thoſe 
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thoſe of the whole empire, and they 
muſt themſelves, be hurt by their partial 
exemptions, 


If it is the intereſt of colonies, formed 
of ſuch various and diſcordant materials, 
to be attempered, guided, encouraged, 
or reſtrained by their common parent; 
the being ſet looſe from that tie, and 
encouraged to reject the authority of 
that parent, will have material and 
immediate ill conſequences. It is true, 
that the Americans, under the ſhade and 
protection of Great-Britain, have made 
rapid advances in population, com- 
merce and wealth; but are they: ſuffi, 
ciently ſtrong to flouriſh without her 
care ; or to ſupport, 1 will not ſay her 
reſentment, but her neglect? The 
provinces on the American continent 
have been ſo divided in principles, ſen- 
timents and manners; ſo jealous of the 
progreſs of each other in ſtrength, com- 
merce and riches, that they have ever 
been unable to form an union equal to 
their own defence. Their frontiers on 


both 
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both ſides are. extenſive, and therefore 
eaſily attacked; they Po no fortreſſes, 
no ſhips of force, no marine of their 
own ; but muſt depend upon the Eng- 
liſh navy to keep at a diſtance from 
them thoſe dangers which they are una- 
ble to repell : the Indian nations, re- 
duced as they are, are ſtill formidable 
to them; it was by the Engliſh, arms 
that their inroads ſince: the peace have 
been checked and prevented; thoſe 
arms of the expenge of which the colo- 
niſts have refuſed to pay any proportion: 
and yet they may again want the pro- 
tection of that government which they 
have rejected ; .and they may call too 
late for the efforts of that warmth of 
affection, which ſuch a partial exemp- 
tion tends to alienate from them. | 


It tends, too to alienate from them this 
affection, from which they have re- 
ceived ſuch. advantages, that they have 
been repreſented to have ſome peculiar 
claims to a freedom which they pur- | 
chaſed by peculiar tortitude z a repre- 


ſentation 


RI, Ak, We 
fentation which is moſt untrue. We 
have been told, that having fled to that 
country from our oppreſſion, their migra- 
tion to America, as it argued in them 
a love, fo it gave them a title to free- 
dom ſuperior to that of their fellow 
fubjects who remained in England. But 
to eſteem the Americans our brethren, 
and to wiſh that they may deſerve and 
poſſeſs all the ſweets of civil and rell. 
gious liberty, which Great-Britain en- 
joys, does not make us forget that they 
received theſe bleſſings from England, 
and depend on her for the continuance of 
them. The truth of the latter of theſe 
propoſitions is obvious; the proof of 
the former would be eaſy but invidious; 
for the hiſtory of theſe colonies is not 
involved in that cloud of fable which 
hangs over and aggrandizes the origin 
of more antient nations: it would not 
be difficult to give a detail of the eſta- 
bliſhment of each; and it would appear 
from that detail that there are few of 
them who could claim any hereditary 
diſcriminating privileges. Of the patriot 

coloniſts 


Il 

coloniſts of New-York it is ſo far from 
being true that hey fled from our oppreſ- 
fron, or grew by our neglect, that they 
were Dutch ſubje&s acquired by our 
arms, and received, by a formal ceſſion 
from Holland in 1667, into our protec- 
tion. Of the Virginians, whoſe reſo- 
lutions were the alarum- bell to rebel- 
lion, and who have been eſteemed the 
great patrons of American privileges, 
it may be ſaid with truth, that all the 
inhabitants of that colony did not re- 
tire thither from motives of religion and 
virtue; and that ſome of them at leaſt 
were removed to that place, not by the 
oppreſſion but the mercy of the govern- 
ment of England. Nor is this peculiar 
to the colony of Virginia, for I find in 
one of the American newſpapers, dated 
Boſton, September 2, 1765, that one 
of thoſe patriots who had been the moſt 
active in forcing from Mr. Johnſon a 
reſignation of his ſtamp-office was a 
foreigner (by which name I ſuppoſe 
they do not yet deſcribe an Engliſhman) 
who had been tranſported from England 
to 


1. 
*% America. Such a detail would be 
but a mild return for all thoſe marks uf 
neglect, contempt, and inſult on Greats 
Britain, with which the writings of that 
country have abounded ; it will how- 
ever be more temperate only to fay, 
that admitting that to. be true of all the 
colonies, which is perhaps true only of 
the New-England governments, that 
the ſettlers. of them retired thither to 
Enjoy that liberty of which a monarch 
of arbitrary principles was endeavouring 
to deprive them at home; yet leſs praiſt 
is due to thoſe who fled from the dan- 
ger, than to thoſe who Had the cou- 
rage to abide it. If their flight argued 


in them a love of freedom, their coun- 
trymen who remained in England ſhew- 
ed by their actions an * love of it, 


tucceſs; they took arms to oppoſe the 
tyranfiy from which the others fled, 
averted it by the civil war, and abo- 
liſhed it hy the revolution. In theſc 
two hazardous enterprizes, undertaken 

for the cauſe of liberty, the colonies 
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took no part ; they followed in both the 
fortunes of the mother-country ; the 
patriots of which diffuſed the advantages 
of their ſucceſs to the infant evlonies 
after their ſettlement z and the coloniſts 
therefore have neither ſhewn any pecu- 
liar attachment, nor can be entitled to 
any of thoſe ſuperior claims to freedom, 
which have been ſo  invidiouſly and 
falſely made in their behalf z but owe 
every branch of the liberties of Engliſh- 
men to the community of rights, which 
they are entitled to as long as they re- 
main in that ſubjection to England, to 
which they are bound by the ties of 
gratitude, juſtice, and intereſt. In fact, 
the rights to which they have a juſt 
claim, are rendered precarious by placing 
them on the ground, on which ſome 
of their imprudent advocates in England 
have concurred with ſome of their a1. 
ſemblies to 2 them. 


The R of Great-Britain are 
protected and preſerved for all the ſub- 
2 of the realm by the fame power 


T which 


* 


which defined and obtained them; fo 
it was not by the flight of a few Ply. 


ſettlement, on which all our liberties 


kate! 


mouth adventurers, but by the courage 
and conſtancy of the people of England 
that the freedom of our conſtitution way 
defended : rhe bill of rights, the att of 


depend, are not the reſolutions of an 
aſſembly of coloniſts, but the acts of 
an Engliſh parliament. As our liber- 
ties were eſtabliſhed, ſo they are til} 
protected by the legiſlature of Great- 
Britain; it is as claimants under this 
title, and ſubjects to this power, that the 
Americans have ever enjoyed and ſtill 
enjoy them; a claim and title which 
cannot exiſt in thoſe who reject its au- 
thority: the cauſe therefore of the co- 
loniſts and their rights, are betrayed by 
thoſe who. withdraw their dependence 
from the ſupreme legiſlature, and teach 
them to reſt upon the precarious and 
feeble ſupport of a provincial aſſembly. 


The Americans indeed owe it to the 


connivance and encouragement of the 
| ki 
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laſt miniſtry, that their people have 
been blooded with the prey of fedition.; 
that they have been taught to obtain 
ſupport by other means than induftry, 
and privileges by other means than obe- 
dience; but whether the exciting and 
rewarding this temper will conduce to 
the happineſs of that continent, either 
in the ſeyeral provinces, or confidered 
as 4 common empire, 1s to be referred 
to the judgment of the wiſe and loyal 
of the coloniſts: a judgment which 
they have already expreſied ; for all the 
Americans are not to be involved in 
thoſe agcufations of diſobedience, which 
have been proved on ſome. There have 
ever been among them men of wiſdom 
and moderation, well acquainted with 
and attached to the conſtitution of their 
country; and though ſome of theſe, 
driven as exiles to Great-Britain, are 
neglected in that kingdom for the cauſe 
of which they ſuffer; there are yet 
many others, who wait only 'till the 
brit guſt of popular tempeſt is paſt, to 

17 2 ayow 
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avow their principles and. return 0 
their duty, 


I truth the ae in ene are 
leſs guilty than they may at firſt ſight 
be thought: the deſire of preſent eaſe 
is the common feeling of man, and the 
bulk of the people are ſo entirely guided 
by their feelings, that there is ſcarcely 
an inſtance of their ſubmitting to im- 
poſts, however eſſential to their in- 
tereſts or even to their ſafety, from any 
motives but thoſe of neceſſity. The 
Americans exerted only on a ſimilar oc- 
caſion the ſame ſpirit, which animated 
the cyder counties to tumult and almoſt 
to rebellion : theſe counties are not in- 
vidiouſly mentioned; for there is not, 
it is probable, any part of our domi- 
nions, ſcarcely any county in England; 
which, if government in it had been ſo | 
neglected and relaxed, riots ſo encou- 
raged, and rebellion ſo unchecked, . 
would not have expreſſed an equal aver- 
fon to the obnoxious burthen of taxes. 
In viewing commotions of this kind it 
| 10 


. | 
is natural to pity, while we condemn 
the unthinking -and miſguided people : 
but on thoſe who could behold the firſt 
riſing of the American ſtorm without 
even attempting: to ſuppreſs it, could 
give it ſtrength by ſuch a conduct as 
implied approbation; and, that they 
might blaſt their predeceſſors in office, 
contribute to raiſe a tempeſt which was 
to lay the colonies waſte, and tear 
America from England; on theſe our 
indignation muſt be poured unmixed; 
and they may well expect that the dan- 
gers and the miſchiefs of the diſunion, 
will bring on them the reſentment and 
reproaches of thoſe of the coloniſts why * 
underſtand their duty and their intereſts, 

If however the late Ade | 
have the juſteſt title to thoſe honours 
and ſtatues, which ſome of the Ame- 
icans have loyally admitted their ſove- 
reign to ſhare with the E. of C-—m 
from England they have no claim to 
approbation ; in that oppoſition of ins 
tereſts which they ſo unwiſely raiſed 


between 
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between the members and the head. 
every merit towards America, is a crime 
to their country. 


When it became à queſtion, whether 
the colonies ſhould be called upon for 
ajuſt and moderate contribution towards 
their own defence; or that this ſhayld 
be thrown, in addition to their other 
burthens, on the inhabitants of Great. 
Britain; to ſurrender our juſt rights, 
and to endeavour to force a deciſion of 
this queſtion in favour of America, by 
all the arts of intrigue and faction, can- 
not merit the thanks of the people 
whoſe intereſts they ſurrendered. The 
other meaſures propoſed by that miniſtry 
do not immediately belong to this ſub- 
jet, and I obſerye in this place, that 
they conſiſted of exemptions from com- 
mercial reſtraints, relaxations of the 
act of navigation, remiſſions of duties, 
all favourable to the colonies, and dil- 
advantageous to Great-Britain, only as 
2 proof that the having introduced & 
rivality between them, and. preferred 

America, 
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America, cannot entitle them to pepe 
larity in England. 


It would indeed have been unreaſon- 
able to have expected from the late 
miniſtry any meaſure which required 
extenſive views, of 4 concerted plan; 
it would have heen abſurd to have hoped 
that they would hazard a breath of that 
popular air, which they were gathering 
with ſo much induſtry to fill their fail, 
for the ſake of a diſtant and public be- 
nefit: but nothing of this was neceſ- 
fary ; they had ſucceeded a miniſter ſuch 
as they could wiſh, one who had been 
weak enough to ſubje&t himſelf to 
much real oppoſition, and more abuſe, 
for the ſake of the fate; who ſeems to 
have retained the uſeleſs and exploded 
idea of a common weal, a public intereſt. 
To this man even experience had not 
given prudence; and, though ſenfible 
that from purſuing a plan of Engliſh 
policy abroad, and of œconomy and 
| improvement at home, he had reaped 
| only the ſatisfaction of having diſcharged 

his 
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his duty, while Mr. Pitt had acquired 
popularity by adopting the moſt expen- 
five German meaſures, and impoſing 
the moſt ſevere taxes to ſupport them; 
yet his obſtinacy had made him hardily 
oppoſe himſelf to the - whole torrent 
which private intereſt and faction would 
not fail to pour on his head. He had 
done this merely that he might fotm 
and cement a laſting plan of policy; 
might unite the colonies by the firmeſt 
bands of dependence on Great-Britain, 
attemper their ſeveral intereſts, and lay 
the foundation of indifloluble union, and 
of enereaſing ſtrength and riches for 
diſtant ages. 152 


It was natural that the miniſters who 
ſucceeded him ſhould defpiſe this anti- 
quated policy, ſo different from their 
own, and deride thoſe ſentiments which 
could. give birth to it ; but they would: 
have done well to have profitted by it; 
and after having thrown all the abuſe. 
they were able on the miniſter who' 
planned it, at leaſt to have retained 

thoſe 
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thoſe advantages which he had given to- 
Great-Britain. Unhappily they em- 
braced the oppoſite ſyſtem, and to blaſt,” 
if it were poſſible, the reputation of 
one miniſter, whom they envied and* 
feared ; t6 ſecure an union with another,” 
by whom- they were deſpiſed ; and to 
attain that degree of popularity, which 
the intereſted followers of ſome intereſt- 
ed traders could beſtow, they propoſed 
the repeal of that act, the execution of 


which they had endeayoured to render 
impoffiple. TY 

* erer 
The ſucceſs of one of theſe deſigns 
the public has already ſeen in the per- 
miſſion, which thoſe of the late miniſ- 
try, who had moſt actively promoted 
that meaſure, have Teccived from lord- 
C-—— continue In office: that 
of the other two Purp 5oſes' ſeems leſs 
within thelf reach; for, though while 


the paſſions' f the public v were heated 


their judging with impartiali 
Crenville was the obje& of muc 
| has 3, 
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it is not poſſible that the infatuation 
ſhould lait ; the clamours of mob, and 
the miſrepreſentations of faction will 
fablide ; the taxes which have been re- 
moved from American and muſt be laid 
on Engliſh property will be felt; and 
the partiality of the impoſition will add 
weight to the load; a time is coming 
when it ſhall be remembered to hit 
honour (and it ſhall ſcarcely be believed 
that in Great-Britain it could be a res 
proach to him) that he was the firſt 
who propoſed to ſecure by juſt. and mo» 
derate ties-the allegiance of thoſe colo- 
nies, . which with ſo much expence we 
had planted, protected, and enlarged; 
who, when every branch of our trade, 
every neceſſary of life was taxed in Eng» 
land even to its utmoſt bearing, re- 
quired from America ſome return for 
that ſupport, which we had ſo liberally 
given, ſome tribute for that wealth, 
which we had poured into her-boſom, 
ſome aid towards maintaining her in 
that ſecurity, Which we kad ſo dearly 
e whe, when 6 
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of faction had divided the intereſts of 
the ſeveral parts of our empire, and 
when the adminiſtration facrificed theit 
truſt to their hopes of popularity and 
power, and became Americans; _ 
i an Englikkman. a 


The temparary and bought praiſe. of 
that adminiſtration muſt ſubſide alſo; 
and they will ceceive from their coun» 
trymen that cenſure which they have 
fo well merited. But I leave them to 
the good or evil fame which awaits 
them, for the object of this pamphlet 
was not the applauſe or cenſure of any 
ſet of men, or the mere cantenition of 
parties : it was undertaken with a bet- 
ter and honeſter view, with the hope, 
that if a plain ſtate of the facts relating 
to the ſtamp- act, ſupported by authen- 
tic vouchers, was laid before the pub- 
0 it might prove to thoſe who have 

deen guided by names inſtead of reaſons; 
have been miſled by falſe afſertions, or 
have ated from fear gather than judg- 
. the negeſity of untreading the 
| U z HJulle 
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it contains, be prepared to hear himſelf 
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Falſe ſteps which have been taken, 6f 


promoting better meaſures, and ſecur- 


ing, while yet it is poſſible to ſecure, 
the only remaining hope of Britain. It 
is better to aſſert than to prove that it 
is from the union and dependence of 
the colonies that we are to ſeek for our 
fafety ; it is time therefore to return 
to meaſures undertaken upon public 
grounds and permanent principles; what 
thoſe are, the peruſal of this tract may 
in fome degree have ſuggeſted ; and if 
any ſenator ſhould condeſcend to turn it 
over, he may perhaps, by the evidence 


addreſſed by his conſtituents in fone 
ſuch manner as this. 


When TI entruſted to you the care of 
my intereſts, and the power of granting 
ſome part of my property for the ſervices 
of the ſtate, I entruſted it in con- 
fidence that this power would never 
be uſed but on the calls of neceſſity, 
and would ever” be, exerciſed with 
juſtice. The Character of a legiſlator 
demands the ſtricteſt attention to that 
generd 


1 — w- 
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general good which ariſes from ſubject- 
ing the ſeveral intereſts of the landed 
and commercial parts of the ſtate to 
one common end; and a mind too 
ſteady to be diverted from the purſuit 
of this end either by hopes or fears, by 
authority or by tumult. If it was wiſe 
or prudent to relax for a time the ſprings 
of government; to give opportunity to 
an inflamed and miſguided people to re- 


turn to their allegiance; that time has 
been given: The ſtamp act was repealed 


on the motives of condeſcention to 


mercantile intereſts and fears, and to 
popular violences; that hour of tumult 


is paſſed: If lenity to the coloniſts was 
then neceſſary, juſtice to England now 


claims its turn: Sacrifice no longer Ehe 
unalienable rights of ſupreme juriſdiction 
to the new and illegal claims of Provincial 


aſſemblies; but if the Americans enjoy 


the privileges, let them participate in 


ſome degree of the burthens of their 
fellow ſubjects. If their ability could 
have been doubted before, the admini- 


5 tration in 1764, and 1765 encreafed it 


by 
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by encouraging their cultivation and 


whether theſe favoured children would 
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commerce; they have received more 
immediate advantages, at the expence 
of England, from the miniſtry which 
followed : If there could be any doubt 


be reclaimed to obedience by conceſſions, 
that doubt is removed. They would 
not expreſs that encroaching gratitude, 
which is contained in their addreſſes, 
if the object were only the repeal of a 
particular and light duty; it is plain that 
they underſtand the conduct of England 
to be an acknowlegement of the right 
which they claim, of taxing themſelves. 


Their temper as ſtill more plainly 
proved by the indignation they expreſs 
at the claim of England to lqvereignty, 
21d at the bare mention of reguiring them 
to repair the damages, for the inſults 
are irreparable, which the officers of 
England have ſuffered at their hands. 


The laſt and ſtrongeſt proof ariſes from 


their conduct; for it is certain that in 
2 . 
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the town of Boſton, the execution of the 
cuſtom-houſe laws is now actually ſuſ- 
pended, and ſeizures of ſmuggled goods 
prevented by open force in deſpite of 
the government of Great Britain. Now 
then at length call on them for an aid 
in ſome proportion to their ability ; and 
oblige them to confeſs, not in words, 
but by obedience, the authority of En- 
gland. Relieye me from that appearance 
of partiality which doubles the weight of 
every burthen which you impoſe ; and 
while every neceſſary of life is taxed to 
its utmoſt bearing, do not deprive me 
of the melancholy conſolation which 1 
draw from believing that the taxations are 
equally laid on all my fellow ſubjects. 


I ſubmit to taxes as they are the 
purchaſe of peace and ſecurity ; do not 
while you receive the price, withold the 
reward; nor encourage every ſpecies of 
outrage tending to the diſſolution of ſo- 
ciety by granting thoſe exemptions to re- 
bellion, which you refute to obedience. 
It tumult can extort the repeal of a duty 

to 


ment, let the wanton Americans form- 


[156] 
to be levied chiefly on the rich, while 
acquieſcence is repaid by- an additional 
and perpetual land tax on the poor, 
will you not excite the inſurrections 
which you reward ; and diſcourage that; 
ſubmiſſion which is thus made to bear; 
more than its own burthen ? at, leaſt do 
not treat with more tenderneſs your 
emancipated and rebellious coloniſts, 

than thoſe of your countrymen, who 
have perhaps been encouraged in tumult 
by American ſucceſs. If the poor En- 
gliſh peaſant, driven into a temporary 
inſurrection by the whip of that ſevereſt 
matter Want, is taught to expect candign 
puniſhment and ſpeedy juſtice, and calls 
forth the vigour and vigilance of govern- 


ing a concerted plan of obſtinate rebel · 
hon on occaſion of a tax uncollected, 
and which would almoſt have been un- 
felt, awaken other ſentiments than thoſe 
of the utmoſt lenity. 


by 


To impoſe with ſucceſs on the Ame- 
ricans that $4 * of the public 
| burthen 
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burthen which they ought to bear, ſeize 
the opportunity, while a general peace 
leaves you at liberty fo employ in this 
ſervice, whatever force may be neceſſary 
for it; and while the infirm and diſ- 
jointed ſtate of the provinces reriders a 
ſmall force equal to the work; an op- 
portunity which may ſoon paſs, and the 
negle& of which muſt be fatal to the 
very ſafety of Great Britain. Other miſ- 
fortunes may be repaired or borne, the 
loſs of battles or of cities may be re- 
deemed or compenſated in more proſ- 
perous hours; but if you ſuffer this im- 
portant hour to paſs unimproved, it is loſt 
for ever: The Americans will add to 
confidence iri their claims, ſtrength to 
ſupport them; they will tutn our fa- 
vors to them into reaſons of reſiſtance, 
and refuſe to receive any longer our 
manufactures, whieh are becotne ex- 
penſive by being loaded with taxes im- 
poled for their protectipn; they will 
ceaſe to be the Colonies pf England, and 
we ſhall have more than doubled the 
burthen of our national debt in a war 
undertaken for chair defence, and the 


X- fucceiles 
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ſucceſlez. of which wete all directed to 
their advantage, to enable them to pour 
the benefits of their trade into the bo- 
ſom of aur commercial rivals. The 
declaratory law aflerting the power -of 
Great Britain to tax the. Americans, will 
hold forth only @ deliſtue and nugatery 
 offirmance of the right of the legiſſature of 
this kingdom, io not followed, by ſome 
bill which ſhall exert it. The {urrender 
of ſo unalienable z a jur riſdiction, when this 
ſurrender might, aud certainly in Ame · 
rica would be attributed to ſuch motives, 
demands a ſubſequent vigour and firm- 
neſs; if now, when tune for recol- 
le ion has been given, vou neglect to 
purſue thoſe meaſures, which. juſtice 
and neceſſity demand from you; and to 
which duty, gratitude and intereſt ought 
to ſecure obedience from them, the 
whole new world ceaſes for ever to be | 
ſubject to your authaxity. 


wv + ds 


Miniſters for the purpoſes of intereſt 
and party may wiſh to continue this 
partial exemption; but en can act from 

ug 
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no motives but thoſe of juſtice; your inte- 
reſt is united to your duty; andyou can- 
not without departing from both giveany 
ſupport to a miniſter capable of ſuch 
a conduct. If the public fee with 
regret the power of government in the 
hands of lord Cm, it is from the dread 
not ſo much even of his continental, as 
of his colonial ſyſtems : It was from the 
commerce of the American part of our 
dominions that thoſe reſources were to be 
drawn, which his extravagance have ren- 
dered ſo neceſſary. But to continue every 
ſpecies of profuſion,” and, by throwing 
wantonly his penfions into every open 
hand, toload the preſent revenue; while 
by emancipating the colonĩes he prevents 
even future improvements; is at once to 
divide the river of our wealth till it is 
loft in a thouſand private channels, and 
to cut off its communication from that 
ſpring, by which it ſhould he ſupplied. 

We had leſs to fear from the inability 
of the laſt, than from the deſperate raſh- 
neſs of the prefent ftateſman ; if the 
former connived at the coloniſts with- 
drawing themſelves from our dominion, 
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this profeſſes on principle to throw them 
from us, If we have almoſt.loſt America 
by the timidity and neglect of thoſe who 
did not venture to deny our right to the 
dominion of that country, can we hope 
to recover it under his. guidance, who is 
almoſt the only man in England who ven- 
tures to aſſert it owes us no ſubjection. 
If then in this hour of danger, when 
vigour and firmneſs are neceſlary to re- 
claim the colonies to our obedience, 
you ſee a junto formed of the miniſter 
wha has taught them to deſpiſe our au- 

thority, joined to the peer who declares 
they are exempted from our dominion, 
you will not be ſatisfied with an unactive 
pity for your country ; but will exert 
your beſt abilities to vindicate her rights, 
and provide for her ſecurity ; and to 
oppoſe by every conſtitutional method, 
miniſters who are convicted of having 
facrificed to their jealouſy, reſentment, 
2mbition, and intereſt, the ſafety of our 
officers, the dignity of our ſtate, the 
ſtability of our commerce, and the rights 
of our Legiſlature. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Reader will find, in this Ar- 

PENDIX, ſome Chaſms left, and 
ſome ſlight Alterations made, to prevent 
the Writers being diſcovered :: Theſe 
will be readily excuſed, when this Rea- 
ſon is known, which I chuſe to give in 
the Words of an American Correſpon- 
dent, in his Letiſt dated Nov. 2, 1765. 
1 ſhall communicate Things as they bappen. 
although it is at the Riſque of my Life ; for 
the Party, by their Tools, frequently give 
out, that if they knew the Man that would 
ſo far aſſiſt Great-Britain, as to inform 
againſt any Man, in this or any other Pro- 
wince,. be ſhould not live many Hours.“ 


NUMBER J. 


Copy of @a LETTER from Mr. 8— v 
Cr, to Lieut. Gov. FAUQUIER. 


* 
Sept. 14, 1765. 
SIR, 


T is with the greateſt pleaſure I re- 
ceived his Majeſty's Commands to 


declare to you his moſt gracious approba- 


tion of your conduct. His majeſty and 
his ſervants are ſatisfied, that the preci- 
pitate reſolutions you ſent home did not 
take their riſe from any remiſſneſs or in- 
attention in you ; nor 1s his Majeſty at 
all inclined to ſuppoſe, that any inſtance 
of diffidence or diſſatisfaction could be 
founded in the general inclination of his 
antient and loyal Colony of Virginia; 

e the 
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the nature of the thing and your repre- 
ſentations induce a perſuaſion, that thoſe 
ill adviſed reſolutions owed their birth 
to the violence of ſome individuals, who 
taking the advantage of a thin aſſembly, 
ſo far prevailed, as to publiſh their own 
unformed opinions to the world as the 
ſentiments of the Colony. But his Ma- 
jeſty, Sir, will not, by the prevalence of 
a few men, at a certain moment, be per- 
ſuaded to change the opinion, or leſſen 
the confidence, he has always entertained 
of the Colony of Virginia; which has 
always experienced the protection of the 
Crown. His Majeſty's ſervants, there- 
fore, with entire reliance on your pru- 
dence, and on the virtue and wiſdom of 
the Colony entruſted to your care, per- 
ſuade themſelves, that when a full aſſem- 
bly ſhall calmly and maturely deliberate 
upon thoſe reſolutions, they will ſee, and 
be themſelves alarmed at, the dangerous 
tendency and miſchievous conſequences 
which they might be productive of, both 
to the Mother Country and the Colonies, 
which are the equal objects of his Ma- 
Jeſty's parental care; and whoſe mutual 


* 
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happineſs and proſperity certainly require 
a confidential reliance of the Colonies 
upon the Mother Country. 

Upon theſe principles, Sir, and upon 
your prudent management, and a proper 
repreſentation to the wiſe and ſober part 
of the people, how earneſt his Majeſty 
is to extend the happy influence of his 
fatherly care over every part of his do- 
minions, it is expected that a full aſſem- 
bly will form very different reſolutions, 
ſuch as may cement that union, which 
alone can eſtabliſh the ſafety and pro- 
ſperity of the Colonies and the Mother 
Country. | * 

As there is no intention in the Crown 
to attempt, nor in the King's ſervants to 
adviſe, any incroachments on the real 
rights and liberties of any part of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects; ſo neither will his 
Majeſty undoubtedly ſubmit, or his ſer- 
vants adviſe, under any circumſtances, 
that the reſpe& which is due to partia- 
ment, and which is neceſſary for the ge- 
neral good of the whole Britiſh empire, 
ſhould any where be made a ſacrifice to 
local and dangerous prejudices, 

'% OE As 
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As this important-matter is, however, 
now before his Majeſty's privy council, 
as well as the other conſideration of the 
dangerous riot and mutinous behaviour 
of the people on the frontiers, I. ſhall not 


pretend to give any advice or inſtructions on 


theſe ſubjefts ; not doubting, but you will 
ſoon have the fulleſt from the wiſdom 
of that Board, in all thoſe things, in 
which, by your laſt accounts, the moſt 
eſſential intereſts of the Colony are ſo 
deeply concerned. | 

You will therefore; in the mean * 


be very attentive, by every prudent mea - 


ſure in your power, at once to maintain 
the juſt rights of the Britiſh government, 


and to preſerve the peace and tranquillity 

of the Provinces committed to your care. 

But as theſe appear to me matters of 

government fit for his Majeſty's more 

immediate notice and information, I 

muſt beg you will not fail to tranſmit to 

me ſuch occurrences, from time to time, 

on theſe heads, as you may deem of im- 
portance in the light I mention. 

I am, &c. 
H. 8. Cr. 
NUMBER 


Ann * 
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Extract of a LETTER from Mr. er 
Cotta) to Major-General Gace. ; 


October 24, 176 5. 

81 R. 
T is with the greateſt concern, that his 
Majeſty learns the diſturbances which 
have ariſen in ſome of the North Ame- 
rican Colonies : theſe events will proba- 
bly create application to you, in which 
the utmoſt exertion of your prudence 
may be neceſſary; ſo as juſtly to temper 
your conduct between that caution and 
coolneſs, which the delicacy of ſuch a ſi- 
tuation may demand on one hand, and 
the vigour neceflary to ſuppreſs outrage 
and violence on the other. It is impoſ- 
fible, at this diſtance, to aſſiſt you by 
any particular or poſitive inſtruction, be- 
cauſe you will find yourſelf neceſſarily 
obliged to take your reſolution as parti- 
cular circumſtances and emergencies may 
require. 

It is hoped, and expected, that this 
want of confidence in the juſtice and 
tenderneſs 
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| tenderneſs of the Mother Country, and 
| this open reſiſtance to its authority, can 
| only have found place among the lower 
| and more ignorant of the people. The 
| better and wiſer part of the Colonies will 
| know, that decency and ſubmiſſion may 
| prevail, not only to redreſs grievances, 
| but to obtain grace and favour, while the 
outrage of a public violence can expect 
nothing but ſeverity and chaſtiſement. 
You, and all his Majeſty's ſervants, from 
a ſenſe of your duty to, and love of, your 
Country, will endeavour to excite and 
encourage theſe ſentiments. 

If, by lenient and perſuafrue methods, you 
can contribute to reſtore that peace and 
tranquillity to the Provinces, on which 
their welfare and happineſs depend, you 
will do a moſt acceptable and eſſential 
ſervice to your Country: but having taken 
every flep which the utmoſt prudence and le. 
nity can diftate, in compaſſion to the folly 
and ignorance of ſome miſguided peo- 
ple, you will not, on the other hand, 
| where your affiſtance may be wanted to 
| ſtrengthen the hands of government, fail 


| fo concur in every proper meaſure for 
| its 
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its ſupport, by ſuch a timely exertion of 
force, as may be neceſſary to repel acts 
of outrage and violence, and to provide 
for the maintenance of peace and good 
order in the provinces. . 


NUMBER III. 


Crpy of a LETTER from Mr. S——v | 
C——y, to Governor BERNARD. | 


October 24, 1765. 
SIR, 


OUR letters of the I sth. 16th, 

22d, and 3 iſt of Auguſt, have been 
received; the three former not till yeſ- 
terday. 

It is with the greateſt concern his Ma- 
jeſty learns the diſturbances which have 
lately ariſen in your Province, the general 
confuſion that ſeems to reign there, and 
the total languor and want of energy, in 
your government, to exert itſelf with any 
dignity or efficacy, for the ſuppreſſion of 
tumults, which ſeem to ſtrike at the 
very being of all authority and ſubordi- 
nation 
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nation among you. His Majeſty cannot 
but, with the greateſt ſurprize, hear of 
the refuſal of your Council to call for 
the aid of any regular force to the ſup- 
port of the civil magiſtracy, at a time 
when, it ſeems, you had reaſon to think, 
there was no other power capable of 
providing for the peace and quiet of * 
Province. 

Nothing can, certainly, exceed the ill- 
adviſed and intemperate conduct held by 
| a party in your Province, which can in 
no way contribute to the removal of any 
real grievance they might labour under, 
but may tend to obſtruct and impede the 
exertion of his Majeſty's benevolent at- 
tention to the eaſe and comfort, as well 
as the welfare, of all his people. | 

It is hoped, and expected, that this 

want of confidence in the juſtice and 
tenderneſs of the Mother Country, and 
this open reſiſtance to its authority, can 
only have found place among the lower 
and more "ignorant of the people; the 
better and more wiſe part of the Colo- 
nies will know, that decency and ſub- 


miſſion may prevail, not only to redreſs 
? grievances, 
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grievances, but to obtain grace and fa- 
vour, while the outrage of a public vio- 
lence can expect nothing but ſeverity and 
chaſtiſement. Theſe ſentiments, you, 
and all his Majeſty's ſervants, from a 
ſenſe of your duty to, and love of, your 
Country, will endeavour to excite and 
encourage: you will all, in a particular 
manner, call upon them not to render 
their eaſe deſperate; you will, in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, repreſent to them the 
dreadful conſequences that muſt inevita- 
bly attend/ the forcible and violent re- 
ſiſtance to acts of the Britiſh parliament, 
and the ſcene of miſery and diſtraction 
to both Countries, 1 from ſuch 
2 conduct. 


If, by lenient and perſuaſive methods, 
you can contribute to reſtore that peace 
and tranquillity to the Provinces, on 
which their welfare and happineſs de- 
pend, you will do a moſt acceptable and 


having taken every ſtep which the ut- 
moſt prudence and lenity can dictate, in 
compatſion to the folly and ignorance of 
b | ſome 


eſſential ſervice to your Country; but 
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ſome miſguided people, you will not, on 
the other hand, fail to uſe your utmoſt 
power for repelling all acts of outrage 
and violence, and to provide for the 
maintenance of peace and good order 
in the Province, by ſuch a timely exer- 
tion of force, as the occaſion may re- 
quire; for which purpoſe, you will 
make the proper applications to general 
Gage, or lord Colvil, commanders of 


his Majeſty's land and naval forces in 


America : for however unwillingly his 


Majeſty may conſent to the exertion of 


ſuch powers as may endanger the ſafety 
of a ſingle ſubject, yet can he not permit 
his own dignity, and the authority of 
the Britiſh Legiſlature, to be trampled 
on by force and violence, and in avowed 
contempt of all order, duty and de- 
corum. 


If the ſubject is aggrieved, he knows 
in what manger legally and conſtitu- 
tionally to apply for relief : but it is not 
tuitable, either to the ſafety or dignity 
of the Britiſh empire, that any indivi- 
duals, under the pretence of redreſſing 

; grievances 
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grievances, ſhould rana! to violate the 

public * : | } 
4 111 nn; &c. 
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P. 8. The 455 which carries this will 
| carry orders to lord Colvil, and to 
the governor of Nova- Scotia, to 
ſend to your aſſiſtance any force 
which may be thought neceſſary 
from thence, and which that Pro- 
vince can ſupply. 


NUMBER. Av. 


Copy of Mr. $——y c-, Circular 
LETTER to the GoveRnoRs in North 
America. 


SIR, | 
T is with the greateſt concern, that 
his Majeſty learns the diſturbances 
which have ariſen in ſome of the North 
American Colonies : if this evil ſhould 
ſpread to the Government of , where 
you preſide, the utmoſt exertion of your 
b 2 prudence 
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prudence will be neceſſary, ſo as juftly 
to temper your conduct between | that 
caution and coolneſs. which the delicacy 
of ſuch a ſituation may demand, on the 
one hand, and the vigour neceſſary to 
ſuppreſs - outrage and violenee, on the 
other. It is impoſſible, at this diſtance, 
to aſſiſt you, by any particular or poſitive 
inſtruction; becauſe you will find your- 
ſelf neceſſarily obliged to take your reſo- 
lution, as particular circumſtances and 
emergencies may require. 

His Majeſty, and the ſervants he ho- 
nours with his confidence, cannot but 
lament the ill - adviſed intemperanee 
ſhewn already in ſome of the Provinces, iW 
by taking up a conduct, which can in no 
way contribute to the removal of any 
real grievance they might labour under, 
but may tend to obſtruct and impede the 
exertion of his Majeſty's benevolence 
and; attention to the eaſe aud comfort, 88 
well as the welfare, of all his people. 

It is hoped and expected, that this 
want of confidence in the juſtice and 
tenderneſs of the Mother Country, and 
hos open ** to its authority, can 
only 
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only have found place among the lower 
and more ignorant of the people. The 
better and wiſer . part. of the Colonies 
will know, that decency and ſubmiſſion 
may prevail, not only to redreſs grie- 
yances, but to obtain grace and fayour, 
while the outrage of a public violence 
can expect nothing but ſeverity and cha- 
ſtiſement. Theſe ſentiments you, and 
all his Majeſty's ſervants, from a - ſenſe 
of your duty to, and love of, your Coun+ 
iry, will endeavour to excite. and ens 
courage. 

You will all, in a oarticnbarr manner, 
call upon them not to render their caſe 
deſperate. Vou will, in the ſtrongeſt 
colours, repreſent! to them the dreadful 
conſequences that muſt inevitably attend 
the forcible-and violent reſiſtance to acts 
of the Britiſh Parliament, and the ſcene 
of miſery and calamity to themſelves, 
and of mutual weakneſs and diſtraction 
to both Countries, inſeparable from ſuch 
a conduct, __ 

If, by lenient and vorſunſies methods, 
you can contribute to reſtore that peace 
and tranquillity to the Provinces, on 
which 
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which their welfare and happineſs de- 
pend, you will do a moſt acceptable and 
eſſential ſervice to your Country: but 
having taken every ſtep which the utmoſt 
prudence and lenity can dictate, in com- 
paſſion to the folly and ignorance of 
ſome miſguided people, you will not, on 
the other hand, fail to uſe your utmoſt 
power, for repelling all acts of outrage 
and violence, and to provide for the 
maintenance of peace and good order in 
the Province, by ſuch a timely exertion 
of force as the occaſion may require; 
for which purpoſe, you will make the 
proper applications to general Gage, or 
lord Colville, commanders of his Ma- 
jeſty's land and naval forces in America. 
For however unwillingly his "Majeſty 
may conſent to the exertion of ſuch 
powers as may endanger the ſafety of a 
ſingle ſubject; yet can he not permit his 
own dignity, and the authority of the 


Britiſh Legiſlature, to be trampled on by 
force and violence, and in avowed con- 


tempt of all order, duty and decorum. 
If the ſubject is aggrieved, he knows 

in what manner legally and conſtitu- 

_ tionally 
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tionally to apply for relief; but it is not 
ſuitable, either to the ſafety or dignity 
of the Britiſh empire, that any indi- 
viduals, under the pretence of redreſſing 
grievances, ſhould preſume to violate the 
public peace, 


I am, &c, 
H. S. Cr. 


P. 8. To Governor WIL Mor. 


You will probably receive application 
from governor Bernard, to ſend him 
part of the force which may be with- 
in your government. Lord Coalville 
has command to tranſport them; and 
you will be very attentive, that the 
public ſervice ſhould ſuffer no impe- 
diment from any delay in you, when 
ſuch application is made. 
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Extract of a 11 from Mr. S$—y 
S. 20 Mejor-General GA. 


December 15, 1765. 

8 IR. 7 

Had the favour of your letters of the 
4th, 8th, and gth of November laſt, 
by which I learn, with the utmoſt con- 
cern, the difordered ſtate of the Province 
where you reſide, and the very. riotous 
and outrageous behaviour of too — 9 
of the inhabitants. 

I did not fail to lay your diſpatches, 
together with thoſe of lieutenant-gover- 
nor Calden,. before his Majeſty, who, 
though highly provoked by ſuch an in- 
ſult offered to his governor there, is 
however pleaſed to hear, that matters 
were not puſhed to ſuch extremity, as 
might have coſt the lives of many of his 
ſubjects, and perhaps have tended, as 
you ſeem apprehenſive, to the great de- 
triment, if not ruin, of the town of 
New-York ; particularly if the fort had 


fired on that inſplcnt and infatuated mob 
which 
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which ſo provokingly approached. The 
temper ſhewn, as well by lieutenant- 
governor Colden, as by the officers there, 
is highly to be commended. His Ma- 
jeſty is willing to ſuppoſe, that both 
yourſelf and governor Colden have acted 
on principles of duty to his ſervice, in 
the advice and reſolution formed to put 
the ſtampt paper into the hands of the 
magiſtrates of New-York ; which, how- 
ever, unleſs the neceſſity for it appeared 
very preſſing, muſt certainly be looked 
upon as a ſtep greatly humiliating and 
derogating to his Majeſty's government. 
If the poſt was not tenable, or the 
papers inſecure there, it ſhould ſeem 
much preferable to have put them on 
board the mar. of war, as was propoſed : 
nor does there appear any good reaſon, 
why captain Kennedy refuſed to take 
them. It is difficult, at this diſtance, to 
judge with the ſame propriety of the 
conduct, to be held on occafions of ſuch 
difficulty and importance, as on the ſpot. 
Had the perſonal ſafety of thoſe in the 
fort alone been conſidered, I am per- 
ſuaded, there would not have been a 

a - moment's 
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moment's heſitation about the defence, 
of it, againſt any attack that might 
raſhly have been attempted : nor can his 
Majeſty ſuppoſe any want of reſolution 
for his ſervice, in thoſe who have, in 
their different ſtations, given ſo many 
proofs of their regard to it. It ſhould 
otherwiſe ſeem, that the reality of the 
mobs being armed and prepared for an 
actual attack, ſhould have been well aſ- 
certained before the papers were given 
up. 

The ſtep you have thought fit to take, 
in drawing together ſich forces as their 
ſituation allowed, was certainly prudent, 
and could not be too ſoon determined, 
on any poſitive grounds, to ſuſpe& an 
inſurrection; and eſpecially in regard to 
the ſecuring his Majeſty's ſtores, a cir- 
cumſtance which will {till demand your 
greateſt attention ; and particularly thoſe 
arms, which may be ſeized by the mob 
for their own mutinous purpoſes. 

' Your ſituation is certainly delicate and 
difficult, it requires. both prudence and 
firmneſs in the conduct of all employed 
in 1 his Majeſty's 8 ſervice there ; ; eſpecially, 

N conſidering 
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conſidering what you ſay of the difficul- 

ty, or rather impoſſibility, of drawing 

any conſiderable number of men toge- 

ther, and of the impracticability of at- 
tempting any thing by force, in the pre- 

ſent diſpoſition of the people, without a 

reſpectable body of troops. 

You ſeem to think there are ſtill hopes, 
that as the ſpirits of thoſe unhappy peo- 
ple have time to cool, there will be more 

ſubmiſſion ſhewn; you will not fail, 1 

am perſuaded, in your ſtation, to avail, 

yourſelf of every favourable ſymptom for 
the improvement of ſuch favourable diſ-, 
poſitions, any more than to exert your- 
ſelf, where the neceſſity of the caſe may 
require, in ſupport of the honour of go 
vernment, and for ſuppreſſing any riotous 
or rebellious, reſiſtance offered to the 
laws, or thoſe magiſtrates who e the 
execution of them. 

I hope my former letters are come ſafe, 
as they will have conveyed to you his Majeſty's 
ſentiments and commands for your conducs, . 


on the firſt notice of theſe dilturbances. 
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Copy of a LETTZR from Mr. 8— y 
C——y, to Lieutenant Governor 
 CoLlpen. 
i December 15, 176 
$1R, $ 1765. 
| I Have received your letter of the 5th 
1 of November by major James, and 
| | that of the gth of the ſame month by 
it the pacquet, with the minutes of the 
ii council of New-York, from the 31ſt of 
I October to the 6th of November, &. 
From your laſt letter, I have hopes that 
time will produce a recollection, which 
may lead thefe unhappy people back to a 
ſenſe of their duty; and that, in the 
mean time, every proper and practicable 
meaſure will be taken to awe that licen · 
tious ſpirit, which has hurried them to 
thoſe acts of outrage and violence, equally 
dangeroys to the ſober and well-diſpoſed 
part of the people, the eaſe and quiet of 
the city, and fubverfive of all order and 
authority among them, 


Sir 
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Sir Henry Moore will certainly be ar- 
rived before this reaches you; it is ex- 
pected, therefore, Sir, from your know- 
ledge of the country and people, that 
you ſhould inform the new governor of 
every thing neceſſary for his knowledge, 
as well reſpecting the ſtate of things, as 
the characters and diſpoſitions of men 
in that country. He will ſee that, by 
his inſtructions, he is empowered to ſuſ- 
pend members of the council, and offi- 
cers of the law, who ſhall appear to de- 
fire it; being, in that caſe, only obliged 
to ſend home immediately the reaſons. 
and cauſes of ſuch ſuſpenſion. It is not 
improbable, that ſuch times as theſe 

may require the exerciſe of that power : 

as It is not doubted the governor will uſe 

it with diſcretion, ſo it is expected he 

ſhould not want firmneſs to uſe it boldly, 

whenever it may ſeem uſeful to the King's 
{crvice and the public peace. 
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Copy of the RxzorvTr6uk of the Hip 
of Burgeſſes in Virginia, in conſequence 

| of 4 Motion made (May 29, 176s,) 1 
take into Confideration the late Act for 
Io a Duty or n | 


22 e the firſt ed 

1 and ſettlers of this his Ma- 
jeſty's colony and Dominion of Virginia 
brought with them, and tranſmitted to 
their poſterity, and all other his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects ſince inhabiting in this 
his Majeſty's ſaid Colony, all the liber- 
ties, privileges, franchiſes and immuni- 
ties, that have at any time been held 
and enjoyed, and N by the people 
of Great Britain. 


Reſolved, That, by two royal charters 
granted by king James I. the Colonies 
aforeſaid are declared entitled to all li- 
berties, privileges and immunities of 
denizens and natural ſubjects, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, as if they had been 

abiding 
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abiding nd born * the realm of 
England. 

Reſolved, That * taxation of the 
people, by themſelves, or by perſons 
choſen by themſelves to repreſent them, 
who can only know what taxes the peo- 
ple are able to bear, or the eaſieſt me- 
thod of raiſing them, and muſt them- 
ſelves be affected by every tax laid on 
the people, is the only ſecurity againſt a 
burthenſome taxation, and the diſtin- 
euiſhing characteriſtic of Britiſh free- 
dom, without which the antient conſti- 
tution cannot exiſt. | 

Reſolved, That his Majeſty' s liege peo- 
ple of this his moſt antient and loyal 
Colony have, without interruption, en- 
joyed the ineſtimable right of being go- 
verned by ſuch laws, reſpecting their in- 
ternal polity and taxation, as are derived 
from their own conſent, with the ap- 
probation of their ſovereign, or his ſub- 
ſtitutes, and that the ſame hath been 


conſtantly recognized by the King and 
People of Great Britain. 


NUMBER 
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On- 1. 7763. 
Copy of a Repreſentation of the Lords Cont- 


miſioners for Trade and Plantations, 
touching the Proceedings and Reſolution: 
of the Houſe of Repreſentatives of Maſ- 
fachuſet's Bay, with reſpect to the Al 
for levying a Duty upon Stamps in A- 
merica, and to other Acts of the Parl. 
ment of Great Britain. 


To the KIN G's MyP Bxcellent Mei 


. May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
T HE Houſe of Repreſentatives of 
your Majeſty's Province of Maſfa- 
chuſet's Bay having, laft year, printed 
and publiſhed, in the journals of their 
proceedings, a letter from a Committee 
of that Houſe to their Agent here; in 


which letter the acts and refolutions of 


the Parliament of Great-Britain were 
treated with the moſt indecent diſreſpect, 


and principles tending to a denial of the 
right 
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right of Parliament to levy taxes upon 
your Majeſty's ſubjects in the Colonies, 
were openly avowed ; our predeceſſors in 
office thought it their duty to tranſmit 
this tranſaction to your Majeſty's conſi- 
deration, to the end that ſuch directions 
might be given, as the nature and im- 
portance of the matter ſhould appear to 
require. 

Since this, and ſince the paſſing the 
act of Parliament for levying a ſtamp 
duty in America, the grounds of which 
act gave riſe to the reflexions contained 
in the above-mentioned letter, the fame 
ſpirit that dictated the ſentiments it ex- 
preſſes, ha appeared throughout the 
whole proceedings of the ſaid Houſe of 
Repreſentatives. 

Upon the election of counſellors, who, 
by the conſtitution of this Colony, are 
annually choſen by the Houſe of Repre- 
ſentatives, the ſtrongeſt endeavours were 
uſed to preclude your Majeſty's ſecretary 
of ſtate, who has always bcen a member 
of the council from his ſeat at that 
Board; and this, as your Majeſty's go- 
vernor repreſents, merely on account of 
d his 
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his having received an appointment (un- 
ſolicited) to be a diſtributor of the 
ſtamps: and the motion made in that 
Houſe, to diſcontinue the annual ſalary 
allowed for the ſupport of your Majeſty's 
governor, upon which proceeding we 
have this day made a ſeparate repreſenta- 
tion to your Majeſty, ſeems to have a- 
riſen from the ſame motives. 

Theſe, however, being only attempts 
of individuals in the community, would 
not either have required or deſerved your 
Majeſty's attention, in the light in which 
we view them; but it further appears, 
from the journals of the Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives in their laſt ſeſſion, that 
this Aſſembly, having thought fit to make 
the propriety and expediency of the ſtamp- 
act, and of other acts of parliament, a ſubs 
ject of open queſtion and diſcuſſion, came to 
ſeveral reſolutions and proceedings there- 
upon, which they kept ſecret till the laſt 
day of their ſeflion, when they publiſhed 


them in their printed journals—Then 


follow the reſolutions Then the Board 
of Trade proceeds thus: The object of 
the reſolutions and proceedings of the 
Houſe 
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Houſe of Repreſentatives of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay, is to recommend to, and induce, 
the reſt of your Majeſty's Colonies in 
America, to join in à general congreſs of 
committees from the ſeveral aſſemblies, in- 
dependent of the other branches. of the legi- 
flature, and without any previous applica- 
tion to your Majeſty, to confider and del:- 
berate upon the acts of the parliament of 
this kingdom. As this appears to us to 
be the firſt inſtance of a general congreſs, 
appointed by the A ſſemblies of the Co- 
lonies without the authority of the 
Crown; a meaſure which we conceive 
of dangerous tendency in itſelf, and more 
eſpecially ſo, when taken for the pur- 
poſes expreſſed in the above-mentioned 
reſolution, and connected with the ſpirit 
that has appeared throughout the whole 
conduct of this particular Aſſembly ; we 
therefore think it our indiſpenſible duty 
to ſubmit this matter to your Majeſty's 
conſideration, for ſuch directions as your 
Majeſty, with the advice of your Coun- 
cil, may think proper and expedient to 
give thereupon. £9 

All which is moſt bumbly ſubmitted, &. 


Whitehall, OF, 
| 1, 2766, N NUMBER 
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NUMBER IX. 


Copy of a Repreſentation from the Board of 
Trade, with ſeveral Papers tranſmitted, 
relative to the outrageous Behaviour of 
the People at the Town of Boſton, in 
Oppoſition to the Stamp-Duty Act. o_ 
8 10, 1765. 


To the KING's Mat Excellent Majeſty. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
\INCE our humble repreſentation 
to your Majeſty of the iſt inſt. in 
conſequence of ſome alarming proceed- 
ings of the Houſe of Repreſentatives, in 
the Province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, we 
have received letters from ——, giving 
an account of a riot of a moſt dangerous 
tendency, which had ariſen in the town 
of Boſton, and which, directing its fury 
againſt the houſes and perſons of the 
lieutenant-governor, and other principal 
officers of government, continued with 
repeated acts of extraordinary violence, 


from the 1 * of g to the 26th of 
the 
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the ſame month ; at which period the 
tumult- ſeemed er rather than 
allayed. 4 K 

In whatever light theſe abs 
may be viewed, whether in reſpe& of 
the avowed object, which the perpetra- 
tors and abettors of them declare to be 
a general reſolution, to oppoſe and pre: 
vent the execution of an act of the Par- 
liament of Great-Britain, of i in reſpect 
of the ſtate of government and magi- 
ſtracy there, which repreſents to 
be utterly incapable of reſiſting or ſup- 
prefling theſe tumults and diſorders, they 
ſeem to us of ſuch high importance, that 
we loſe no time in laying the letters and 
papers relating thereunto before your 
Majeſty, that your Majeſty may direct 
ſuch meaſures to be purſued, as your 
Majeſty,. with the advice of your Coun- 
cil, ſhall think moſt prudent and effec- 


tual. 


Which is moſt humbly ſubmitted, &c. 
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Extra of a Letter from ——, to Mr, 


New-York, Sept. 23, 1765. 
H E reſolves of the Aſſembly of 
Virginia, which you will have 
ſeen, gave the ſignal for a general out- 
cry over the Continent; and though J 
do not find, that the Aſſembly of any 
other Province has yet come to reſolu- 
tions of the ſame tendency, they have 
been applauded as the protectors and aſ- 
ſertors of American liberty; and all per- 
ſons excited and encouraged by writings 
in the public papers, and ſpeeches, with- 
out any reſerve, to oppoſe the execu- 
tion of the act: the general ſcheme 
concerted throughout ſeems to have 
been, firſt, by menace or force, to oblige 
the ſtamp officers to refign their em- 
ployments, in which they have generally 
ſucceeded ; and next, to deſtroy the 
ſtampt papers upon their arrival ; that, 
having no ſtamps, neceſſity might be an 
excuſe 
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excuſe for the diſpatch of buſineſs with- 
out them; and that, before they could 
be replaced, the clamour and outery of 
the people, with addreſſes and remon- 
ſtrances from the Aſſemblies, might pro- 
cure a repeal of the act. The populace 
of Boſton took the lead in the riots, and 
by an aſſault upon the houſe of the ſtamp 
officer, forced him to a reſignation. The 
little turbulent Colony of Rhode-1fland 
raiſed their mob likewiſe ; who were 
not content only to force a promiſe from 
the perſon appointed to diſtribute the 
ſtamps, that he would not act in that 
employment, but alſo aſſaulted and de- 
ſtroyed the houſes and furniture of Meſſ. 
Howard and Moffatt, and obliged them 
to fly for ſafety on board a ſhip of war: 
the firſt, a lawyer of reputation, had 
8 wrote in defence of the rights of the Par- 
lament of Great- Britain to lay taxes upon 
| the Colonies ; the other a phyſician, who 
had ſupported the ſame in his converſa- 
tions. The neighbouring Provinces ſeem- 
ed inclined to follow theſe examples, 
but were prevented by the almoſt gene- 
ral reſignation of the ſtamp officers. 


The 
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The Boſton mob, raiſed firſt by the in- 
ſtigation of many of the principal inha- 
bitants, allured by plunder, roſe ſhortly 
after- of their own accord ; attacked, 
robbed, and -deſtroyed ſeveral houſes, 
and amongſt others, that of the Lieute- 
nant-governor, and only ſpared the Go- 
vernor's, becauſe his effects had been re- 
moved. People then began to be terti 
fied at the ſpirit they had raiſed ; to per- 
ceive that popular fury was not to be 
guided, and each individual feared he 
might be the next victim to their rapa - 
city. The ſame fears ſpread through the 
other Provinces, and there has been a: 
much pains taken ſince, to prevent inſurret- 
tions of the people, as before to excite them. 


— 
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Extract of a State of the Province, cin. 
tained in a Letter to Mr. C, 
dated, Dec. 13, 1765. 


1 gentlemen of the law make the 
ſecond claſs, in which are properly 


inciuged both the Wee and the ah 
bot 
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To Repeal the 


American Stamp Act, 
LAST SESSION. 


With LIS TS of the 


SPEAKERS AND VOTERS. 


A PARIS, 2 5 


hez J. W. Imprimeur, Rue du Colombier Fauxbourg 
St. Germain, à l'Hotel de Saxe. M. DCC. LXVI. 


Prix, Vingt- quatre Sous. 
Avec Approbation, & Privilege, 
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SPEAKER s. 


On the Second Reading. 


For the Repeal. 
2 Duke of Newcaſtle 


Againſt the Repeal. 


1 Earl of Coventry 
3 Earl of Sandwich 4 Duke of Grafton 
5 Earl of Hallifax 6 Duke of Richmond 
9g Lord Botetourt 7 Earl Poulet 
10 Earl of Suffolk 8 Earl of Pomfret 
12 Lord Lyttelton 11 Lord Chancellor 
14 Lord Mansfield 13 Earl of Shelburne 
16 Ld. Vil. Townſhend 15 Lord Camden 
17 Earl Temple 
18 Duke of Bedford 


On the Third Reading. 


Againſt the Repeal. For the Repeal 
1 Lord Lyttelton 
2 Earl of Bute 
3 Earl Gower 4 Duke of Newcaſile 


Die Mercurii, 112 Martii, 1766. 


The Order of the Day being read for the ſecond reading of 
the Bill, entituled, An Alt to repeal an act made in the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament, entituled, An Att for granting and ap- 
plying certain Stamp Duties and other duties in the Britiſh Co- 
hanies and Plantations in America, towards further defraying 
the expences of defending, protecting, and ſecuring the ſame, 
and for amending ſuch parts A ſeviral att of parliament 
relating to the Trade and nues of the ſaid Colonies and 
Plantations, as direct the manner of Determining and Recovering 
the Penalties and Forfeitures therein mentioned. Then the 
faid Bill was read a ſecond Time, and it being propoſed 
to commit the Bill, the ſame was objefted to. After a 
long Debate thereupon, the Queſtion was put, Whether 
the ſaid Bill ſhall be committed: It was reſolved in the 
Affirmative, | 


Contents 73 


Proxies 32 105 
Not Contents 61 
Proxies 10 71 
Majority 34 


Di ſentient, 
, ECAUSE, as this Houſe has in this 
Seſſion by ſeveral reſolutions moſt ſo- 
lemnly aſſerted and declared, firſt, That the 
King's Majeſty, by and with the advice and 
conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons of Great Britain, in Parliament 
aſſembled, had, hath, and of right ought to 
have, full power and authority, to make laws 
and ſtatutes of ſufficient force and validity to 
bind the Colonies, and people of America, ſub- 
jects of the Crown of Great Britain, in all caſes 
whatſoever:“ Secondly, 5 That tumults and 
A 2 inſurrections 


inſurrections of the moſt dangerous nature have 
been raiſed and carried on in ſeveral of the 
North American Colonies, in open defiance of 
the power and dignity of his Majeſty's Govern- 
ment, and in manifeſt violation of the laws and 
legiſlative authority of this Kingdom :” Third- 
ly, © That the ſaid tumults and inſurrections 
have been encouraged and inflamed, by ſundry 
votes and reſolutions paſſed in ſeveral of the 
Aſſemblies of the ſaid Provinces, derogatory to 
the honour of his Majeſty's Government, and 
deſtructive of the legal and conſtitutional de- 
pendency of the ſaid Colonies, on the imperial 
Crown and Parliament of Great Britain : 
Which reſolutions were founded' on a full exa- 
mination of the papers on our table, manifeſt- 
ing a denial of the legiſlative authority of the 
_ Crown and Parliament of Great Britain, to im- 
poſe duties and taxes on our North American 
Colonies; and a criminal refiſtance there made 
to the execution of the commercial and other 
regulations of the Stamp Act, and of other acts 
of parliament : we are of opinion, that the to- 
tal repealing of that law, eſpecially while ſuch 
reſiſtance continues, would (as Governor Bar- 
narde ſays is their intention) © make the autho- 
rity of Great Britain contemptible hereafter ;” 
and that ſuch a ſubmiſſion of King, Lords, and 
Commons, under. ſuch circumſtances, in {0 
ſtrange and unheard of a conteſt, would, in ef- 
fect, ſurrender their antient, unalienable rights 
of ſupreme juriſdiction, and give them ex- 
cluſively to the ſubordinate Provincial Legifla- 


tures eſtabliſhed by prerogative; which wi 
never 


1 


never intended or thought of, and is not in 
the power of prerogative to beſtow ; as they 
are inſeparable from the Three Eſtates of the 
Realm aſſembled in Parliament. 

24ly, Becauſe the law, which this Bill now 
propoſes to repeal, was paſſed in the other 
Houſe with very little oppoſition, and in this 
without one diſſentient voice, during the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament, which we preſume, if it 
had been wholly and fundamentally wrong, 
could not poſſibly have happened; as the mat- 
ter of it is ſo important, and as the intention of 
bringing it in, had been communicated to the 
Commons by the firſt Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury the year before, and a reſolution, re- 
lating and preparatory to it, was then agreed ta 
in that Houſe, without any diviſion. 

34ly, Becauſe, if any particular parts of that 
law, the principal of which has been experi- 
enced and ſubmitted to in this country, with- 
out repining, for near a century paſt, had been 
found liable to juſt and reaſonable objections, 
they might have been altered by a Bill to ex- 
plain and amend it, without repealing the 
whole. And, if any ſuch Bill had been ſent 
tous by the Commons, we ſhould have thought 
it our duty to have given it a moſt ſerious con- 
ſideration, with a warm deſire of relieving our 
countrymen in America from any grievance or | 
hardſhip ; but with proper care to enforce their 
ſubmiſſion and obedience to the law ſo amend- 
ed, and to the whole legiſlative authority of 
Great Britain, without any reſerve or diſtine- 
tion whatſoever. 


4th, 
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4thly, Becauſe, it appears to us, that a 
moſt eſſential branch of that authority, the 
power of Taxation, cannot be properly, equi- 
tably, or impartially exerciſed, if it does not 
extend itſelf to all the members of the ſtate in 
2 to their reſpective abilities; but 
ſuffers a part to be exempt from a due ſhare oſ 
thoſe burthens, which the public exigencies re- 
quire to be impoſed upon the whole: a parti- 
ality which is directly and manifeſtly repugnant 
to the truſt repoſed by the people in every le- 
giſlature, and deſtructive of that confidence on 
which all government is founded. 

5:bly, Becauſe, the ability of our North- 
American Colonies, to bear without inconveni- 
ency the 1 laid on them by the Stamp 
Act of laſt year, appears to us moſt unqueſtion- 
able, for the following reaſons: Firſt, That 
the eſtimated produce of this Tax, amountin 
to ſixty thouſand pounds per Annum, if divided 
amongſt twelve hundred thouſand people (being 
little more than one half of the ſubjects of the 
Crown in North America) would be only one 
ſhilling per head a year ; which is but a third 
of the wages uſually paid to every labourer or 
manufacturer there for one day's labour: Se- 
condly, That it appears by the accounts that 
have been laid before this Houſe from the Com- 
miſſioners of Trade and Plantations, that of the 
debt contracted by thoſe Colonies in the laſt 
war, above 175, oo0 J. has already been diſ- 
charged during the courſe of three years only, 
by the funds provided for that purpoſe in the 


ſeveral Provinces; and the much greater _ 
0 
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of the remaining incumbrance, which in the 
whole is about 760, ooo pounds, will be paid 
in two years more: We muſt likewiſe obſerve, 
that the bounties and advantages given to them 
by Parliament in 1704 and 1765, and the du- 
ties thereby loſt to Great Britain for their ſer- 
vice, and in order to enable them the more eaſily 
to pay this Tax, muſt neceſſarily amount in a 
few years to a far greater ſum than the pro- 
duce thereof. It is alſo evident, that ſuch pro- 
duce being wholly appropriated to the payment 
of the army maintained by this Kingdom in 
our Colonies, at the vaſt expence of almoſt a 
ſhilling in the pound land tax, annually remit- 
ted by us for their ſpecial defence and protec- 
tion; not only no money would have been ac- 
tually drawn 4 it out of that country, but the 
caſe given by it to the people of Great Britain, 
who are labouring under a debt of ſeventy mil- 
lions, contracted by them to ſupport a very 
dangerous war, entered into for the intereſt and 
ſecurity of thoſe Colonies, would have re- 
dounded to the benefit of the Colonies them- 
ſelves in their own immediate ſafety, by con- 
tributing to deliver them from the neceſſary 
expence, which many of them have hitherto 
always borne, in guarding their frontiers againſt 
the ſavage Indians. 

6:hly, Becauſe, not only the right, but the 
expediency and neceſſity of the ſupreme le- 
giſlature's exerting its authority to lay a gene- 
ral tax on our American Colonies, whenever 
the wants of the public make it fitting and 
reaſonable that all the Provinces ſhould _ 
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bute in a proper proportion to the defence of 
the whole, appear to us undeniable, from theſe 
conſiderations : Firſt, 'That every Province be- 
ing ſeparate and independent on the others, and 
having no Common Council impowered by the 
conſtitution of the Colonies to a& for all, or 
bind all, ſuch a tax cannot regularly, or with- 
out infinite difficulty, be impoſed upon them, 
at any time, even for their immediate defence 
or protection, by their own provincial aſſem- 


blies; but requires the intervention and ſuper- 


intending power of the Parliament of Great- 
Britain. Secondly, That in looking forwards 
to the poſſible contingency of a new war, a 
contingency perhaps not far remote, the proſ- 
pect of the burthens, which the gentry and 
people of this Kingdom muſt then ſuſtain, in 
addition to thoſe, which now lie ſo heavy upon 
them, is ſo melancholy and dreadful, that we 
cannot but feel it, a moſt indiſpenſible duty, to 
eaſe them as much as is poſſible, by a due and 
moderate exertion of that great right, which 
the conſtitution of this realm has veſted in the 
Parliament, to provide for the ſafety of all, by 
a proportionable charge upon all, equally and 


that a partial exemption of our Colonies from 
any exerciſe of this right by the Britiſh Le- 
giſlature, would be thought ſo invidious, and 
ſo unjuſt to the other ſubje&s of the Crown of 
Great Britain, as to alienate the hearts of theſe 
from their Countrymen reſiding in America, to 
the great detriment of the latter, who have on 
many occaſions received, and may again want 


aſſiſt - 


We likewiſe apprehend, 


LP] 
aſſiſtance, from the generous warmth of their 
affection. 

7thly, Becauſe, the reaſons affigned in the 
ublic reſolutions of the Provincial Afﬀems- 
blies, in the North American Colonies, for 
their diſobeying the Stamp AR, viz. That 
they are not repreſented in the Parliament of 
Great Britain,” extends to all other laws, of 
what nature ſoever, which that Parliament has 
enacted, or ſhall ena, to bind them in times 
to come, and muſt (if admitted) ſet them ab- 
ſolutely free from any obedience to the power of 
the Britiſh Legiſlature. We likewiſe obſerve, 
that in a letter to Mr. Secretary Conway, dated 
the 12th of October 1765; the commander in 

chief of his Majcſty's forces in North America 
has declared his opinion, “ That the Queſtion _ 
is not of the inexpediency of the Stamp Act, 
Hor of the inability of the Colonies to pay the 
Tax; but that it is unconſtitutional and con- 
* trary to their Rights, fupporting the inde- 
* pendency of the Provinces, and not ſubject 
* to the legiſlative power of Great Britain.” 
| lt is moreover affirmed, in a letter to Mr. Con- 
Way, dated 7th November, That the peo- 
* ple in general are averſe to Taxes of any 
* kind ; and that the merchants of that place 
* think they have a right to every freedom of 
trade which the ſubje&ts of Great Britain 
now enjoy.” This opinion of theirs ſtrikes 
liretly at the Act of Navigation, and other 
ſubſequent laws, which from time to time have 
been made in the wiſe policy of that Act; and 
ould they ever be encouraged to procure for 
B them- 


10 ] 
themſelves that abſolute freedom of trade, which 


they appear to deſire, our plantations would be- 
come, not only of no benefit, but in the higheſt 


degree prejudicial to the commerce and welfare 


of their Mother-country ; nor is it eaſy to con- 
ceive a greater encouragement, than the repeal. 
ing of a law, oppoſed by them on ſuch prin- 
ciples, and with ſo much contempt of the Sove- 
reignty of the Britiſh Legiſlature. 

8 ly, Becauſe, the appearance of weakneſs 
and timidity in the Government and Parlia- 
ment of this kingdom, which a conceſſion of 
this nature may too probably carry with it, has 
a manifeſt tendency to draw on further inſults, 
and by leſſening the reſpect of all his Majeſty's 
ſubjects to the dignity of his Crown, and au- 
thority of his Laws, throw the whole Britiſh 
empire into a, miſerable ſtate of confuſion and 


_ anarchy, with which it ſeems by many ſymp- 


toms to be dangerouſly threatened :- and this is 
the more to be feared, as the plea of our North 
American Colonies, that, not being repreſent- 
ed in the Parliament of Great Britain, they 
ought not to pay Taxes impoſed or levied upon 
them by the authority thereof, may by the 
ſame reaſoning be extended to all perſons in 


this Iſland, who do not actually vote for Mem- 


bers of Parliament; nor can we help appre- 
hending, that the opinion of ſome countenance 
being given to ſuch notions by the. Legiſlature 
itſelf, in conſenting to this Bill for the Repeal 
of the Stamp Act, may greatly promote the 
contagion of a moſt dangerous doctrine, de. 
ſtructive to all Government, which has 3 

1tic 
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itſelf over all our North American Colonies, 
that the obedience of the ſubject is not due to 
the Laws and Legiſlature of the Realm, farther 
than he in his private judgment ſhall think it 
conformable to the ideas he has formed of a 
free conſtitution. en aer 

g:hly, Becauſe, we think it no effectual guard, 
or ſecurity, againſt this danger, that the Par- 
liament has declared in the reſolutions of both 
Houſes, paſſed during this ſeſſion, and now re- 
duced into a Bill, That ſuch notions are ill 
founded; as men will always look more to 
deeds than words, and may therefore incline to 
believe, that the inſurrections in our Colonies, 
excited by thoſe notions, having ſo far proved 
ſucceſsful, as to attain the very point, at which 
they aimed, the immediate repeal of the Stamp 
Act, without any previous ſubmiſſion on the 
part of the Colonies; the Legiſlature has in 
fact ſubmitted to them, and has only more 
grievouſly injured its own dignity and autho- 
ity, by verbally aſſerting that Right, which it 
ſubſtantially yields up to their Oppoſition. The 
reaſons 2 — for this conceſſion render it 
ſtill more alarming, as they ariſe from an illegal 
and hoſtile combination of the people of Ame- 
nca, to diſtreſs and ſtarve our Manufacturers, 
and to with-hold from our Merchants the pay 
ment of their juſt debts: the former of which 
meaſures has only been practiſed in open war 
between two States ; and the latter, we be- 
lieve, not even in that ſituation, either by the 
public or by individuals, among the civilized. 
B 2 nations 
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nations of Europe, in modern times. If this 
unprecedented plan of intimidation Mall meet 
with ſuccels, it is cafy to foreſee, that the prac- 


frequently be renewed, and our manufacturers 
and merchants reduced to the like, and more 
permanent diſtreſs : we cannot therefore but 
wiſh, that ſome more eligible method, conſiſ- 
tent with their future ſafety and our dignity, 
had been taken by Parliament, to ſhew our 
tender concern and compaſſion for their ſuf- 
ferings, and to diſcourage any other ſuch un- 
warrantable attempts; which we are fully per- 
ſuaded would have been very practicable, with 
due care and attention, and at an expence very 
inferior to the importance of the object. 
Laſtly, Becauſe, we are convinced from the 
unanimous teſtimony of the Governors, and 
other officers of the Crown in America, that if, 
by a moſt unhappy delay and neglect to provide 
for the due execution of the law, and arm the 
Government there with proper orders and pow- 
ers, repeatedly called for in vain, theſe diſturb- 
ances had not been continued and encreaſed, 
they might eaſily have been quieted before they 
had attained to any dangerous height ; and we 
cannot, without feeling the moſt lively ſenſe of 
grief and indignation, hear arguments drawn 
from the progreſs of evils, which ſhould and 
might have been topped in their frſt and feeble 
beginnings, uſed for the ſtill greater evil of ſa- 
crificing to a preſent relief the higheſt perma- 
nent intereſts, and the whole Majeſty, 1 
a 
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and Reputation of Government: This afflicts 


us the more deeply, becauſe it appears from 
many letters, that this law, if properly ſup- 


ported by Government, would from the pecu- 
liar circumſtances attending the diſobedience 
to it, execute itſelf without bloodſhed. And 
it is ſaid in one of the letters to Mr, Secretary 
Conway, „That the principal view is to inti- 
« midate the Parliament; but that if it be 
« thought prudent to enforce their authority, 
« the people dare not oppoſe a vigorous reſo- 
« lution of the Parliament of Great Britain.“ 
That vigorous refolution has not yet been 
found in the Parliament ; and we greatly fear, 
that the want of it will certainly produce one 
of theſe two fatal uences ; either that the 
repeal of this law will in effect annull and abro- 
gate all other laws and ſtatutes relating to our 
Colonies, and particularly the Acts that reſtrain 
or limit their Commerce, of which they are 
moſt impatient ; or, if we ſhould hereafter at- 
tempt to enforce the execution of thoſe laws 
againſt their will, and by virtue of an authori- 
ty, which they have dared to inſalt with im- 
punity and ſucceſs, that endeavour will bring 
upon us all thoſe evils and inconveniencies, to 
the fear of which we now ſacrifice the Sove- 
reignty of the Realm ; and this at a time when 
the ſtrength of our Colonies, as well as their 


deſire of a total independence on the Legiſlature 


and Government of their Mother- country, may 
be greatly augmented, and when the circum- 
ſtances and diſpoſitions of the ather powers of 
Europe, 
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Europe, may render the conteſt far more dan- 
gerous and formidable to this Kingdom. 
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SECOND PROTEST. 


Die Lune, 17% Martii, 1766. 

The Order of the Day being read for the third reading af 
the Bill, entituled, An A# to repeal an act made in tbe laſt 
ſeſſuon of parliament, entituled, An Af for granting and ap- 
plying certain Stamp Duties, and other duties in the Britiſh 
Colonies and Plantations in America, towards further defray- 
ing the expences of defending, protecting, and ſecuring the 
ſame, and for amending fuch parts of the ſeveral acts of par- 
liament relating to the Trade and Revenues of the ſaid Colonies 
and Plantations, as direct the manner of Determining and Re- 
covering the Penalties and Forfeitures therein mentioned. Then 

the ſaid Bill was read a third Time, and it being propoſed 
to paſs the Bill, the ſame was objected to. After ſome 
Debate thereupon, the Queſtion was put, Whether the 

ſaid Bill ſhall paſs: It was reſolved in the Affirmative. 


 Diſſentient, 
1ft, ECAUSE we think, that the Decla- 
ratory Bill we paſt laſt week, can- 
not poſſibly obviate the growing miſchiefs in 
America, where it may ſeem calculated only to 
deceive the people of Great Britain, by holding 
forth a deluſive and nugatory affirmance of the 
Legiſlative Right of this Kingdom, whilſt the 
enacting part of it does no more than abrogate 
the Reſolutions of the Houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives in the North American Colonies, which 
have not in themſelves the leaſt colour of au- 
thority ; and declares that, which is apparent- 
ly and certainly criminal, only null and void. 
2dly, Becauſe the particular Objections, which 
have been made to the Stamp Act in North 
America, and which have been adopted in the 
courſe of the Debates upon this Bill for repeal- 
Ing it, are in fact contradicted by undeniable 
Evidence upon our Table ; it having been urg- 
ed, Firſt, That all the money to be collected 


by 


by this Tax was to be annually remitted hither, 
and that the North American Colonies would 


thereby be drained of all their ſpecie ; and Se- 


condly, That the inſtitution of Vice Admiralty 
Courts in thoſe Colonies, for the recovery of 
Penalties upon Revenue Laws without Juries, 
is a novel practice, by means of which his 
Majetty's Subjects in. thoſe dominions, would 
« bedeprived of one of their moſt valuable Li- 
« berties, Trials by Juries, and in this reſpect 
c diſtinguiſhed from their Fellow Subjects in 
« Great Britain; and would likewiſe be liable 
to the greateſt Inconvenience, Vexation and In- 
juſtice, through the option left to any Proſe- 
cutor to call them from one end of that exten- 
five Continent to the other ; and through the 
temptation to the Judge, to condemn rather 
than to acquit, from his being paid by . 
age of the condemnation- money: Whereas, 
with regard to the firſt of theſe objections, 
it appears by the minute of the late Board of 
Treaſury laid before this Houſe, and dated on 
the gth day of July laſt, that the fulleft Direc- 
tions had been ſent to the feveral officers of the 
Revenue, that in order ta obviate the incon- 


« venience of bringing into this Kingdom the 


„ money to be raifed by the Stamp Duties, all 
* the produce of the American Duties ariſing 
* or to ariſe, by virtue of any Britiſh Act of 
« Parliament, ſhould, from time to time, be 
« paid to the Deputy Pay-maſter in America, 
« to defray the ſubſiſtence of the troops, and 
« any military expences incurred in the Colo- 
„ nics:” and with regard to the ſecond objec- 

tion, 


11 
tion, it is manifeſt, from ſundry Acts of Parlia- 
ment, that a juriſdiction has been aſſigned to 
the Judges of thoſe Courts, for the recovery of 
penalties upon the Laws of Revenue 4 of 
Trade, without Juries, for near a century paſt, 
from the conſideration (as we apprehend) that 
in ſome of the Colonies they are the only Judges 
not elected by the people: and ſo far it is from 
being true, that the Subjects in North America, 
by being deprived in theſe Caſes of Trials by 
Juries, were 1n that reſpect diſtinguiſhed from 
their Fellow - ſubjects in Great Britain; that, 
in this very inſtance of the Stamp Duties, the 
Penalties, which by the American Stamp Act 
were made recoverable without a Jury before 
2 Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court, are, by 
the Laws now in force for collecting the Stamp 
Duties in Great Britain, recoverable alſo with- 
out a Jo before two 123 of the Peace, 
with the like Powers in both caſes, which we 
earneſtly wiſh were not ſtill more neceſſary for 
the collection of the Public Revenue in Ame- 
rica than in Great Britain; and which we 
ſhould be moſt defirous, if poſſible, to alleviate 
in both countries: with this view, and to take 
away all juſt occaſion for diſcontent, we were 
very glad to find by the Repreſentation from 
the late Commiſſioners of the Treaſury to his 
Majeſty in Council, dated on the 4th day of 
July laſt, that the ſtricteſt attention had been 
given by that Board to prevent the inconveni- 
ence and injuſtice above-mentioned, by a plan 
to eſtabliſh three different Courts of Vice Ad- 
miralty at the moſt convenient Places, with 
C proper 
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proper Diſtricts annexed to each; and to give 
the Judges ſufficient and Honorable Salaries in 
lieu of all poundage and fees whatſoever: but 
we cannot obſerve, without the higheſt con- 
cern and ſurprize, that this repreſentation, 
founded upon a clauſe inſerted in the Stamp 
Act for this very purpoſe, and expreſsly calcu- 
lated to relieve his Majeſty's Subjects in North 
America from many unneceſſary hardſhips and 
oppreſſions, to which they are now liable b 
many other Laws ſtill ſubſiſting, ſhould be 
totally diſregarded for ſeveral months, and 
be ſuffered to remain unexecuted in every part 
of it even to this day; and that no notice 
whatever ſhbuld be taken, in any of the diſ- 
patches from the preſent Adminiſtration to 
the Governors of the Colonies in North Ame- 
rica, of the timely care which had been em- 
ployed to obviate the objections raiſed on both 
thoſe Heads : eſpecially, as it is notorious, that 
the meaſures to be purſued, in conſequence of 
that Minute and Repreſentation, had been fully 
opened and approved in Parliament, at the 
time when the Stamp Act was propoſed ; and 
as the total negle& of it has given occaſion to 
great Clamour and Diſſatisfaction in the Colo- 
nies. We cannot help further obſerving, that 
as the Stamp Act was not to take place till 
the 1ſt of November, if the Parliament had 
been called early, their determinations, either 
for enforcing or repealing that Law, would 
probably have delivered the Merchants and 
Manufacturers here from all the difficulties and 
diſtreſs to which they have been for ſo wm 
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months expoſed ; nor would the diſorders in 
America, where all government is proſtrate, 
have riſen to ſo great a height, or taken ſo deep 
a root. | 
zaly, Becauſe, the Argument which has been 
uſed in favour of this Bill of Repeal, that the ex- 
riment of the Stamp Act has been tried, and 
as failed, is extremely ill founded; as it mani- 
feſtly appears from the whole tenor of the Pa- 
pers laid before us, that if this experiment had 
been properly tried, with the ſame zeal for its 
ſucceſs with which it was firſt propoſed, it 
would not have failed in any of the Colonies : 
and that this was the opinion of the greater 
part of the Governors in North America, and 
of many of the moſt intelligent and reſpect- 
able perſons in thoſe provinces, for ſome time 
after this Act was paſſed, is evident beyond a 
doubt, from the Letters of the former now 
upon our Table, and from the latter having 
applied for, and accepted the Office of Diſtri- 
butors of the Stamps under that Act, which 
they certainly would not have done, and thereby 
have expoſed their Lives and Fortunes to the 
volence and outrages which they have ſince 
undergone, if they had then thought the ſuc- 
cels of this meaſure in any degree precarious : 
nor have we heard of any impracticability at- 
tending this Law in Jamaica and Barbadoes, 
and ſome other of the Weſt India iſlands, or 
in thoſe of our Colonies in North America, 
Where it has been executed. 
4thly, Becauſe, a Precedent of the two Houſes 
of Parliament lending their Power, from . 
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of Fear or Impatience under a preſent uneafi- 
neſs, to overturn in one month a Plan of Mea. 
ſures, undertaken with their warmeſt Appro- 
bation and Concurrence, after the moſt mature 
deliberation of two years together, for the im- 
provement of our Revenue, and the relief of 
our People, will effectually diſcourage all offi- 
cers of the Crown in America from doing their 
duty, and executing the Laws of this King- 
dom ; and is enough to deter future Miniſters, 
in any circumſtances of diſtreſs ot danger to 
their Country, from oppoſing theit fortitude 
and zeal for the ſervice of the Public, to ſtrong 
Combinations of private and particular Tn- 
tereſts, to the Clamour of Multitudes, or the 
Malice of Faction; which muſt neceffarily 
bring on ſuch a Weakneſs and Puſilanimity in 
the Adminiſtration of Government, as will ſoon 
end in the Downfal and Ruin of the State. 
Laſily, Becauſe, the Repeal of this Law under 
the preſent Circumſtances, will, we fear, not 
only ſurrender the Honour and effential Intereſts 
of the Kingdom now and for ever, both at home 
and abroad, but will alſo deeply affect the fun- 
damental Principles of our Conſtitution ; for 
if we paſs this Bill againſt our Opinion, from 
the Threats and Compulſion publicly avowel 
in our Colonies, and enforced by the moſt un- 
juſtifiable means within Great Britain, we dil 
claim that Legiſlative Authority over the ſub- 
jects, which we own ourſelves unable to main- 
tain. If we give our Conſent to it here, with- 
out a full conviction that it is right, mercy 
becauſe it has paſſed the other Houfe, by - 
| clinin 
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clining to ds our duty on the moſt im 

occaſion which can ever preſent itſelf, and 
whete our ititetpoſition, for many obvious Rea- 
ſons, would be peculiarly proper ; we in effe& 
annihilate this branch of the Legiſlature, and 
vote - ourſelves uſeleſs. Or if by paſſing this 
Bill, we mean to juſtify thoſe, who in Ame» 
rica, and even in Great Britain, have treated 
« ſeries of Britiſh Acts of Parliament as ſo 
many Acts of Hranmy and Oppreſſion, which it is 
ſcarcely crifnifial to reſiſt; or thoſe officers of 
the Cron, who, under the eye, and with the 
knowledge of Government, have taken 
themſelves, whilſt the Parliament was Sitting, 
without its Conſent, to ſuſpend the Execution 
of the Stamp Act, by admitting Ships from the 
Colonies, with unſtampt Cleatances, to an En- 
try, in direct Violation of it, which from the 
Papers upon our Table appears to have been 
done; we ſhall then give our approbation to an 
open breach of the- firſt Article of that great 
Palladium of our Liberties, the Bill of Rights; 
by which it is declared, That the pretended 
% power of ſuſpending of Laws, or the exe- 
* cution of Laws, by regal Authority, with- 
* out conſent of Parliament, is illegal.” Laſtly, 
If we ground our Proceedings upon the Opi- 
nion of thoſe who have cotitended in this 


Houſe, that from the Conſtitution of our Co- 


lonies they ought never to be taxed, even for 
their own immediate Defence, we fear that 
ſuch a Declaration, by which near a fifth part 
of the ſubjects of Great Britain, who by the 
Acts of Parliament to reſtrain the Preſſing of 
Seamen 
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Seamen in America, are already exempted from 
furniſhing Men to our Navy, are to be for ever 
exempted from. contributing. their ſhare- to- 
wards their own ſupport in money likewiſe, 
will, from the flagrant Partiality and Injuſtice 
of it, either depopulate this Kingdom, or ſhake 
the. baſis of Equality, and of that Original 
Compact, upon which every Society is founded; 
and as we believe, that there is no inſtance of 
ſuch a permanent Exemption of fo large a body 
of the ſubjects of any State in any Hiſtory, an- 
tient or modern, we are extremely apprehen- 
ſive of the fatal Conſequences of this unhappy 
Meaſure; to which, for theſe Reaſons, in ad- 
dition to thoſe contained in the Proteſt of the 
Ilth of this month, our Duty to the King, 
and Juſtice to. our Country, oblige us to enter 
this our Solemn Diſſent, 3 


Temple | Dudley and Ward 
 Abercorn | Suffolk and Berkſhire 

Scarſdale Leigh 

J. Bangor Bridgewater 
Trevor Gower 

Hyde Groſvenor 

Marlborough Powis 

Sandwich Ker 

Charles Carliſle Lyttelton 

Weymouth _ Eſſex 

Thomas Briſtol Ferrers 

W. Glouceſter Aylesford 

Buckinghamſhire Vere. 

R. Dureſme Eglintoun. 
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A LIS T of the LORDS who Voted 
againſt the Repeal of the American Stamp 
Act, March 10, 1766. 


His Ro al Highneſs the Duke 
of YORKE, firſt Brother to 
the King | 

Duke of Beaufort 

Duke of Bedford. Protefted. 

Duke of Marlborough. Pro. 

Duke of Ancaſter, Maſter 
of the Horſe to the Queen. 

Duke of Bridgewater. Pro. 

Earl of Pembroke, Co.. of the 
firſt Regiment of Dragoons, 

Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
ſhire. Pro. 


Earl of Denbigh, a Lord of 


the King's Bedchamber 
Earl of Sandwich. Pro. 
Earl of Lichfield, Captain of 
the Band of Penſioners; &c. 


Earl of Coventry, a Lord of 


the King's Bedchamber. Pro. 


Earl of Oxford, a Lord of 


the King's Bedchamber. 

Earl Ferrers, a Captain in the 
Royal Navy. Pro. 

Earl of Aylesford. Pro. 

Earl of Hallifax. Pro. 

Earl of Macclesfield 

Earl Ker (Duke of Roxburgh 
in Scotland) Pro. 

Earl Waldegrave, Governor 
of Plymouth, and Col. of the 
ſecond Regiment of Dra- 
goons, Pro. 

Earl of Orford, a Lord of the 

King's Bedchamber, and 


Ranger of St. James's and 
Hyde Parks 


Earl of Warwick 

Earl Gower. Pre, 

Earl of Buckinghamſhire, « 
Lord of the King's Bed- 
chamber. Pro. 

Earl of Powis. Pro. 

Earl of Northumberland, 
Vi ice Admiral of all Ame 


rica. 


Earl Temple. Pro. F 
Earl Harcourt, Chamberlain 
to the Queen 


Earl of Guildford 
Earl Talbot, Steward of the 
King's Houſhold 
Viſcount Say and Sele 
Viſcount Townſhend, Lieu- 
tenant General of the Ord- 
nance, and Colonel of the 
28th Regiment of Fo t. Pro. 
Viſcount Weymouth. Pro. 
Viſcount Bolingbroke. Pre. 
Viſcount Wentworth. Pro. 
Viſcount Dudley and Ward. 
Pro. 
Lord Le Deſpencer 
Lord Botetourt 
Lord Leigh. Pre. 
Lord Byron 
Lord Trevor. Pro. 
Lord Montfort 
Lord Vere. Pre. 
Lord Hyde. Pre. 
Lord 
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of Fo Biſhop of Bangor. Pro, 


Lord Mansfield, \Obief 


tice of the King | Biſhop of Glouceſter, Pro, 
Lord L _ 1 | Biſhop of Carliſle. Pro, 
- Lord Groſvenor. Pro. Biſhop of Briſtol. Pro, 62 
Lord Scarſdale. Pro. | Proxies. 
Lord Beaulieu 


Duke of Clevaland, 7 | 
Earl of Eglintoun, a Lord 7 troll of the Seal, 


the King's Bedchamber. Pro. * Earl of 7 gl Pro fe- 
Earl of Abercorn, Pro. cond proteſt 2 
Earl of Loudon, Governor of Earl of Tankerville 

Edinburgh Casi, and Cal. Earl of Darlington, th 
1 the 3000 Regiment of 1 the Je! Of 


Earl o of March, a Lord of the Lord Gran 2 
King's Bedebamber Lord Forteſcue 
Earl of Bute, Rgnger of Lord Vernon 


” Rithmond Park Earl of Sutherland, Col. of a 
Lord Cathcart, firft Lord of Bat. of Highlanders 
Police in Scotland Earl of Rothes, Col. of the 


* Biſhop of Durham, Pro, 34 * of Foot-guards, 
ſecond proteſt Gov. of Dunc 


Biſhop of "Cheſter Biſhop of Hereford. 
Biſhop of Rocheſter 


10. 


The Biſhop of Durham was abſent at the time of the pro- 
teſtation on the 11th ; but his Lordſhip figned the fecond pro- 
delt, as dic alſo the Earl of Eſſex, who had firſt voted by Proxy. 
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To Repeal the 


AMERICAN STAMP Adr. 


— 


A PARIS, 
Chez, J. W. Imprimeur, Rue du Colombier Faux: 
bourg St. Germain, à I' Hotel de Saxe. 1766, 
Prix, douze Sous. 


Avec Approbation, & Privilege.” 
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Queſtion, x 4 

HAT it is the opinion of this Committee, 

that the Houſe be moved, that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to Repeal An Act paſſed 
in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, entituled, An AA 
for granting and applying certain ſtamp duties, and 
other duties in the Britiſh Colonies and Plantations 
in America, towards further defraying the expences 
of defending, protecting, and ſeruring the ſame, and 
for amending ſuch parts of the ſeveral atts of par- 
liament relating to the Trade and Revenues of the 
ſaid Colonies and Plantations, as direct the manner 
of Determining and Recovering the Penalties and 
Forfeitures therein mentioned. y 


It was afterwards propoſed, to leave out the 
ward Repeal, and inſert Explain and amend. ' * 


The Queſtion was put, Whether the word Re- 
pea! ſhould remain. 


1 — * " 


Ayes — 275 
Noes ———— 167 


Teller for the Ayes; Mr. Tho. 7. ownſhend, jun. 
For the Noes, Mr. Rigby. 3 


Then the main Queſtion was put, and agreed 
tO, 
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A LIST of the MINORIT v. 


ABERCROMBIE, Eſq; a major general and co- 
J + /onel of the 44th regiment of foot Clackmannanſhire 
Edward Bacon, Eſq; — — Norwich 
William Baggott, Eſq; — Staffordſhire 
Sir Richard Warwick Bamfylde, Bart, Devonſhire 
Lord Barrington, ſecretary at war — Plymouth 
Lord Bateman, maſter of the buckhounds Woodſtock 
Lord Robert Bertie, a lord of the King's bed- 
chamber, a lieutenant general, governor 0 
Cork, and colonel of the 7th regiment of foot Boſton 
Lord Brownlow Bertie Lincolnſhire 
Peregrine Bertie, Eſq; — Weſtbury 
William Blackſtone, Eſq; ſolicitor general to the 


Toon | Hindon 
Sir Walter Blackett, Bart. Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne 
Richard Wilbraham Bootle, Eſq; — Cheſter 
Thomas Brand, Eſq; | Gatton 
William Bromley, Eſq; Warwickſhire 


Hon. Robert Brudenel, Eſq; a groom of 

the bed-chamber to the duke of York, and 

colonel of the fourth regiment of foot, and, 

lately made, vice chamberlain to the Queen Marlborough 
Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart. Suffolk 
Sir Robert Burdett, Bart. Tamworth 
Hon. John Burgoyne, Eſq; colonel of the 16th 

regiment of dragoons — Midhurſt 
William Matt. Burt. Eſq; Marlow 
Hon. Charles Sloane Cadogan, Eſq; ſurveyor of 

his Majeſty's waters, and treaſurer to the duke of 


Yark Cambridge town 
Right Hon, Lord Frederick Camp- 

bell : Glaſgow, Renfrew, &c. 
James Campbell, Eſq; governor 

of Stirling caſtle Stirlingſhire 

arquis of Carnarvon — Radnorſhire 
Lord Carysfort Ding Huntingdonſhire 
Timothy Caſwell, Eſq; — Hertford 
Earl of Catherlough — Grimſby 


Richard 
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Richard Clive, Eſq; Montgomery 
James Edward Colleton, Eſq; Leſtwithiel 
Sir John Hynd Cotton — Cambfidgeſhire 
James Coutts, Eſq; — *  _ Edinburgh city 
Tho. Coventry, Eſq; a director of the South | 
Sea Company — Bridport 
Patrick Crauford, Eſq; — Renfrewſhire 
Aſheton Cuzſon, Eſq; _ Clitheroe 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, Bart. — Dunbar, &c. 
Sir James Daſhwood, Bart. Oxfordſhire 
Sir John Huſſey Delaval, Bart. Berwick 
John Dickſon, Eſq; — Peebleſhire 
ir James Douglaſs, admiral of the White Orkney, &c. 


Archibald Douglaſs, Eſq; a lieutenant general, 
and col. of the 13th regiment of dragoons Dumtfrieſhire 


William Drake, Eſq; — Amerſham 
Thomas Erle Drax, Eſq; — Wareham 
Sir Lawrence Dundaſs, Bart. Newcaſtle- under - line 
Thomas Dundaſs, Eſq; Richmond 
Thomas De Grey, Eſq; — Norfolk 
Jeremiah Dyſon, Eſq; one of the Lords of 
trade — Varmouth, Hants 
John Eames, Eſq; one of the maſlers in Chan- 

cery — | Yarmouth, Hants 


Archibald Edmonſtone, Eſq; Dumbartonſhire 


Right Hon. Gilbert Elliot, Eſq; treaſurer 
of the: chamber 
Right Hon. Welbore Ellis 


Simon Fanſhawe, Eſq; a comptroller of the 


Roxburghſhire 
Ayleſbury 


board of green cloth  Grampound 
Sir Charles Farnaby, Bart. Eaſt Grinſtead 
ar] of Farnham — ä Taunton 
homas Foley, Eſq; — Droitwich 
Alexander Forreſter, Eſq; Oakhampton 
Colonel Fraſer —— Inverneſsſhire 
Lord Garlies — — Morpeth 
Bamber Gaſcoigne, Eſq; — Midhurſt 
Thomas Gilbert, Eſq; comptreller of the PF 
King's wardrobe Newcaſtle- under- line 
Sir John Glynne, Bart, Flint town 


Lord Adam Gordon, col. I 661þ reg. of feat Aberdeenſnit 
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The Marquis of Granby, mater of the ord-. - 
nance, and col. 24 royal 2 5 Borſe 

guards blue —ů— Cambridgeſhire 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 12 8 &c. 
Chas Gin; Ei. ming ' Colcheſter 
David Grzme, Eſq; ſecretary to the Ducen, 

a major general, and tolonel of the 49th regi- 

ment of foot — — Perthſhire 
Right Hon. George Grenville, Eſq; Buckingham town 


Thomas Groſvenor, Eſq; Cheſter 
Howell Gwynne, Eſq; Old Sarum 
John Hamilton, Eſq; maſter of the King's _ 

' works in Scotla  Wigtown, &c. 


William Gerrard Hamilton, Eſq; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Ireland ie Ponte fract 


Hon. Thomas 8 Eſſj; — London 
Sir Henry Harpur, Bart. — Derbyſhire 
ames Harris, Eſq; — Chriſtchurch 


liab Harvey, Eſq; King's counſel — Dunwich 
Edward Harvey, Eſq; a major general, colonel of 

the 3d regiment of light horſe, and adjutant ge- I 

neral in North America — Gatton 
George Hay, L. L. D. dean of the arches court, 


and judge of the prerogative court of Canterbury Sandwich 
Edward Herbert, Eſq; Ludlow 


Lord Hinchingbrooke — Brackley 


Hon. George Hobart, Eſq; Beeralſton 
Francis Holbourne, Eſq; vice admiral of | 

the red — Dumfarling, &c. 

Rowland Holt, Eſq; — Suffolk 

a E Houblon, Eſq; — Hertfordſhire 


Hon. Thomas Howard, Eſq; — Caſtle Riſing 


Thomas Orby Hunter, Eſq; Winchelſea 
Charles Jenkinſon, Eſq; auditor of accompts 

t the Princeſs Dowager of Wales Cockermouth 
John Jolliffe, Eſa; Petersfield 
Robert Jones, Eſq; — — Huntingdon 
Anthony James Keck, Eſq; Leiceſter 


Edward Kynaſton, Eſq; — Montgomeryſhire 
Peter Legh, Eſq; — | Ilcheſter 
Marquis of Lorne, a lieut. general, and 


ol, of the fit regiment of foot — Dover 


Richard 
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Richard Lowndes, Eſſj; — Buckinghamſhire 


Sir James Lowther, Bart. — Cumberland 
Sir Herbert Lloyd, Bart. — Cardigan town 
Simon Luttrell, Eſq; N Wigan 


William Lynch, Eſq; | Weobiy 


John Roſs Mackye, Eſq; paymaſter of the 
ordnance — - Eircudbright 
Alex. Mackay, Eſq; col. of the 6 5th regiment 
of foot Sutherlandſhire 
Right Hon. James Stuart Mackenzie, Eſq; Roſsfhire 
Lord Robert Manners, col. of the 3d | 


regiment of dragoons, and lieutenant 


governor of Hull _ Kingſton upon Hull 
John Moors, Eſq; Houſe-keeper at 1 | 

Whitehall _ Newark 
Samuel Martin, Eſq; #reaſurer to the Princeſs 

Dowager of Wales — 4 Camel ford 
Paul Methuen, Eſq; Warwick 
Right Hon. Thomas Millar, Eſq; 

Lord Advocate * Scotland Anan Sanquhair, &c. 
Thomas Moore Molyneux, Eſq; a 

captain in the 3d regiment of foot 

Haſlemere 


guards 
Hon. Archibald Montgomery, Eſq; equerry 10 

the Dueen, governor of Dumbarton cafile, and 

deputy ranger of St. Fames's and Hyde Parks Airſhire ' 
Sir John Mordaunt, à general of his Majeſty's | 

forces, colonel of the 10th regiment of dra- 

goons, and governor of Sheerneſs Cockermouth 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bart. Warwickſhire 
John Morton, Eſq; chief juſtice of Chefler Abingdon 
John Moſtyn, Eſq; groom of the bedchamber to 


the King, colonel of the firſt regiment of Tagen | 
Malton 


guards, and a lieutenant general 
Lord Mountſtuart — Boſſiney 
Richard Neville Neville, Eſq; — Taviſtock 
Sir Roger Newdigate, Bart Oxford Univerſity 
Lord North — — Banbury 
Sir Fletcher Norton — Wigan 
Right Hon. Robert Nugent, Eſq; Briſtol 
Edmund Nugent, Eſq; groom of the bedchamber 

to the King, and captain in fir/l —— „ 

guards St. Maws 


Robert 
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Robert Henley Ongley, Eſq;; — © Bedfordſhire 


Lord Orwell — Ipfwich 
Right Hon. James Oſwald, Eſq; joint vicgs- 

treaſurer of Ireland — Einghorn, &c. 
Earl of Panmure, à lieut. general, and co- i 

lnel of 21/1 regiment of foat 4 Forfarſhire 
Armſtead Parker, Eſſj ; — — Peterborough 
Thomas Pitt, Eſq; — Old Sarum 


Sir Sore, Pococke, admiral of the Blus Plymouth 
George Preſcott, Eſq; Stockbridge 
George Rice, Eſq; a lord of trade Carmarthenſhire 
John Robinſon, Eſlgg  —— Weſtmoreland 
John Lockhart Roſs, a captain in the royal navy Peeblesſhire 
Lord George Sackville, joint vice-treaſurer of  _ 
Ireland — Hythe 
Hon. Henry Saint John, groom of the bed-. | 
chamber to the D. of York, and a lieut. col. Wotton Baſſet 
Sir John Sebright, Bart. @ major general, 


and col. of the 18th reg. of foot Bath 
Henry Seymour, Eſq; groom of the bed- cham- 

ber to the King — — Totneſs 
Fane William Sharpe, Eſq; _ Callington 
Jenniſon Shaftoe, Eſqz — Leominſter 
Henry Shiffner, Eſq; — Minehead 
James Shuttleworth, Eſq; _ Lancaſhire 
Coningſby Sibthorpe, Eſq; _ Lincoln 
Lord Charles Spencer, verdurer of Which- 

wood Foreſt — — Oxfordſhire 
Right Hon. Hans Stanley, Eſq; governor 

of the Iſle of Wight Southampton 
dir Thomas Stapleton, Bart. Oxford city 
John Stevenſon, Eſq; à director of the Eaſt 

India Company — St. Michael 
dir Simeon Stuart, Bart. a chamberlain of 

the Exchequer ** 2 — Hampſhire 
Lord Strange, Chancellor of the duchy of | 

Lancafler — — Lancaſhire 
Lord George Sutton | — Grantham 
Marquis of Taviſtock — Bedfordſhire 
Earl of Thomond — Minehead 
Thomas Thoroton, Eſqz ſecretary to the 

maſter of the ordnance — Newark 
John Pugh Pryſe, Eſq; — Cardiganſhire 
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Fdward Thurlowe, Eſq; King's aun | Tamworth 


Hon. Henry Fred. Thynne * 
Sir John Turner, Bart. King's L 
Sir Charles Kemys Tynte — Somerſe | 
Arthur Vanſittart, Eſq; — Berkſhire 
Richard Vernon, Eſq; — Bedford 
John Upton, Eſq; — + | Weſtmoreland 
Charles Walcott, Eſq; Weymouth & Melcomb 
Robert Waller, Efq; N Chipping Wycomb 
John Rolle Walter, 'Efq; — xeter 
Henry Wauchope, Eſq; deputy privy 

"purſe to his Majeſty — Bute & Caithneſs 
Hon. John Ward, Elq; =—  Worcefterſhire 
Lord Warkworth, aid de camp to the King Weſtminſter 
Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; Haſlemere 
Alexander Wedderburn, King s counſe] Rotheſay, &c. 
Thomas Whately, Eſq; — Luggerſhall 
Hon. Thomas Witloughby, » iq; Nottinghamſhire 
Sir Armine Wodehouſe, 5 Norfolk 
Robert Wood, Eſq; — Brackley 
167 Thomas Worley, Eſq; Ne of 

' the board of works — Orford 


168 Right Hon. Richard Rigby, "wo Teller Taviſtock 
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Clamorem immenſum tollit, quo pontus et omnes 
Intremuere undæ, penituſque exterrita tellus 
Italiæ curviſque immugiit tna Cavernis, 
uit &s rivis, aurigue metallum 
Pulnficuſque chalybs waſta fornace liguęſcit 
Ali ventofes follibus auras © 
Accipiunt redduntque, alii ſtridentia tingunt | 
Hra locu :  gemit impoſitis incudibus antrumy 
Illi inter ſeſe mult& vi'brachia tollunt 
In numerum, wverſantque tenaci forcipe maſſam.  _ 
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Advertiſement. 
HE following Tract is well known 
at Boſton to have been written 
by Mr. Otis ; and is now republiſhed, 
not for any excellence in the work, 
but for the eminence of the author, 
We ſee here the firſt leader in the 
American diſputes, declaring the uni- 
verſal opinion of the colonies againſt 
the authority of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. 3 : 

Soon after the news arrived in 
America, of paſling the ſtamp a&, 
Mr. Hopkins, governor of Rhode- 
land, wrote a ſmall Tra& on that 
ſubject, He was anſwered by Mr. 
Howard, in A Letter to a Gentleman at 
Halifax. This Tra&, now offered to 
the public, is Mr. Otis's Reply to that 
Halifax letter. 
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A VIxDICATIoN of the Britiſb Colo- 
nies, againſt the Aſperſions of the 
Halifax Gentleman, in his Letter 
to a Rhode-Tſland Friend. 


T had been long expected, that ſome A- 
merican pen would be drawn in ſupport 
of thoſe N which to all thinking men 
muſt appear to be very extraordinary. Thoſe 
who are above party, can peruſe the ſpecula- 
tions of a Whig or a Tory, a Quaker or a 
acobite, with the ſame compoſure of mind. 
hoſe who confine themſelves within the 
bounds of moderation and decency, are fo 
far reſpectable. All who grow outrageous, 
we diſguſtful. The head of a zribunitian 
veto, with a mob at his heels, and a grand 
Ajiatic monarch, with a ſhoal of ſycophants 
clinging about him, like the little wretches in 
the well known print of Hobbes's Leviathan, 
may be objects of equal diverſion, deriſion 
and contempt. Mankind ever were, are and 
vill be divifible, into the great and ſmall 
wlgar. Both will have their reſpective heads. 
The laws of nature are uniform and invaria- 
ble. The ſame cauſes will produce the ſame 
effects, from generation to generation. He 
hat would be a great captain, muſt for a ſea- 
on exult in the honor of being a little one. 
B « Bred 


— Ck | 
« Bredon the mountains had proud Julius been, 
« He'd one a ſturdy wreſtler on the green.“ 


The Halifax Gentleman having diſcovered 
that governor H--pk=-ns is ** totally unac- 
quainted with ſtile and dition,” and yet“ eq. 
gerly fond to paſs upon the world for a man 
of letters,” great perfection might. be reaſo- 
nably expected in the compoſition of. the 
friendly epiſtle. Inſtead of this, .are found 
inaccuracies in abundance, declamation and 
falſe logic without end; verſe is retailed in 
the ſhape of proſe, ſoleciſms are attempted to 
be paſſed off for good grammar, and the moſt 
indelicate fuſtian for the fine taſte, The 
whole performance is truly F:/merian. The 
picture is very well charged with ſhade and 
thick darkneſs, intermixed with here and 
there a ray of light; now and then a flaſh, 
and once in a while is heard a little rumbling 
thunder from a few diſtant broken clouds. 


« Some futute bard may ſing the preſent times, 
* And HE be made the hero of the ſong.” 


Theſe two lines are crouded together il 
one ſhort ſentence, in a proſaic form. (page 4) 

The gentleman (page 5.) has given us 
portrait of the Engliſh nation. It contain 
but a dozen lines, and expreſſes or plainly im- 
plies the following wonderful group of ideas 
viz. © A high pitch of glory and power, en- 
vy and admiration of ſurrounding flaves, hold- 


ing faſt the balance of Europe, a rival in on 
| | an 


EST 


gality, particularly in laying wagers to the 
yalue of kingdoms, and. a quick ſenſibility 
and conſciouſneſs of dignity, which renders 
plain ſimple truth intolerable.” As the En- 
-liſh nation expired about ſixty years ſince, 
in the union of the two kingdoms, 'tis need- 
leſs to enquire whether this be a juſt charac- 
ter of that once brave and generous, free and 
loyal people : But if this ſhould be intended. 
for a filial compliment to Great-Britain, tis 
a very indifferent one. In the late war, Ame- 
rica joined in the ſtakes : The bet was not for 
the ſafety of the colonies alone; it was for 
the ſalvation of Great-Britain, as well as the 
plantations, 1. e. for the whole community. 
Cornwall raiſes and pays one company of dra- 
goons, Devonſhire another: Is Cornwall more 
obliged to Devonſhire, than Devonſhire is 
to Cornwall? They are both obliged by the 
ſtrongeſt ties of duty and loyalty, to the gra- 
cious Prince who protects and defends both: 
Toeach other they owe but love and good will, 

I cannot think Mr. H--&--s, or any other 
oe the writers who have the misfortune to 
S *" fall under the ſore diſpleaſure of the Hali- 


courage ſo groundleſs a claim as an inde- 
pendent, uncontroulable Provincial legiſla- 
1 ive, Moſt of them 'tis well known ex- 
i preſly diſavow ſuch a claim. It is certain 
that the Parliament of Great-Britain hath 
B2 


ind arms of every period ancient and modern, 
impatience, jealouſy, pride and folly, prodi- 


fax Gentleman, ever really intended to en- 


a juſt, 


„ 

a juſt, clear, equitable and conſtitutional 
right, power and authority, to bind the co- 
lonies, by all a&s wherein they are named. 
Every lawyer, nay every Tyro knows this, 
No leſs certain is it that the Parliament of 
Great-Britain has a juſt and equitable right, 
power and authority, to zmpoſe taxes on the co- 
tonies, internal and external, on lands, as well 
as on trade, This is involved in the idea of 3 
ſupreme legiſlative, or ſovereign power of a 
ſtate. It will however by no means from 
thence follow, that 'tis always expedient, and 
in all circumſtances equitable for the ſupreme 
and ſovereign legiſlative to tax the colonies, 
much leſs than tis reaſonable this right ſhould 
be practiſed upon without allowing the colo- 
nies an actual repreſentation. An equal re- 
preſentation of the whole ſtate is, at leaſt in 
theory, of the eſſence of a perfect parlia- 
ment, or ſupreme legiſlative. 

There is not the leaſt color of a contradic- 
tion between the paſſages from the * rights 
of the colonies,” cited pages 6 and 7. It 
muſt indeed be confeſſed and lamented, that 
the laſt citation involves a ſophiſm, unworthy 
the pen from whence it fell. But the critic 
with all his ſagacity has not pointed where the 
fallacy lies. He has reduced his Honor's ar- 
gument to the form of a ſyllogiſm, which 1s 
conclufive. * The people of Great-Britain 
have not any ſort of power over the Ameri- 
cans ;” * The houſe of commons have no 


greater authority than the people of Great- 
| Britain, 


the houſe of commons have not any ſort of 


1 


Britain, who are their conſtituents; “ ergo, 


wer over the Americans.“ This I take 
to be literally true. Vet by the following re- 
duction, the fallacy of his Honor's argument 
will appear, The common people of Great- 
Britain have no ſovereign abſolute authority 
over their fellow - ſubjects in America ;” The 
houſe of commons alone have no greater au- 
thority than the common people of Great - 
Britain;F“ „ ergo, the Britiſh parliament, the 
King's Majeſty, Lords and Commons, have 
no ſovereign abſolute authority over the ſub- 


jects in the colonies.” Who does not ſee the 


fallacy of this concluſion? The inquiry was 
not of the ſole and ſeparate power and autho- 
rity of the houſe of commons, but of the au- 
thority of that auguſt and tranſcendent body 


the parliament, which is compoſed of the three 


branches of the grand legiſlature of the na- 
tion, conſidered as united. But all this ſhows 
that the laſt citation at moſt is but an impli- 
cit, and is far from an“ expreſs, denial of the 
authority of parliament,” and ſhould, by that 
candor that is inſeparable from a liberal mind, 
have been imputed to meer inadvertency. 

We come now to the rationale of the epiſ- 
tle. © I have endeavoured (fays the gentle- 
man) to inveſtigate the true natural relation, if 
I may fo ſpeak, between the colonies and their 
mother ſtate, abſtrafed from compact, or poſi- 
ide Inſtitution.” What a parade is here? What 
a ſolemanity” does 2 give to his per- 

* formance ?” 
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formance?” © If I may fo ſpeak.” Who would 
not think the world was about to be favored 
with ſome extraordinary diſcovery, too mighty 
for the powers and preciſion of language 
Let us attend the courſe of the bubble. 
« But here (adds he) I can find nothing ſa- 
tisfactory: Yet till this relation is clearly 
defined upon rational and natural principles, 
our reaſoning upon the meaſures of the colonies 
obedience, will be deſultory and inconcluſive.” 
« Every connection or relation in life has its 
reciprocal duties; we know the relation be- 
tween a parent and a child, huſband and wife, 
maſter and ſervant, and from thence are able 
to deduce their reſpective obligations.” „ But 
we have no notices of any ſuch preciſe natural 
relation between a mother /tate and its colonies, 
and therefore cannot reaſon -with ſo much 
certainty upon the power of the one, or the 
duties of the other.” If, as the gentleman 
tells us, he could not find any thing fatisfac- 
tory, he could only gueſs what reaſoning would 
follow: And ] leave it to his readers to deter- 
mine, whether he has not proved that he 
gueſſed very rightly. He has placed the re- 
lation of maſter and ſervant among what he 
calls natural relations. In a ſtate of nature, 
where all are equal, I believe the gentleman 
would be as much puzzled to find his maſter 
or ſervant, as others now may be to find his 
equal. Tis a little ſtrange he ſhould attempt 
to reaſon on a ſubject, of which he confeſſes, 


he could find no “ ſatisfactory notices.” 
ne 


1 


he ſeems determined to flounder on thro' thick 
and thin, be his reaſonings © deſultory” or 
concluſive. n , e Eee ig gal pi 
« The ancients (ſays he) have tranſmitted 
(for handed down; tis a wonder it had not 
been 7ranſported) to us nothing that is appli- 
cable to the ſtate of the modern colonies, be- 
cauſe the relation between theſe (and their 
mother ſtate ſhould have been added) is for- 
med by political compact. Brave! And 
the condition of each variant in their original 
and from each other.” Better and better ſtill ! 
If condition means the preſent ſtate, and I 
think it can mean nothing elſe, what a delec- 
table piece of jargon does the cloſe of this pe- 
riod make! It amounts to this: The preſent 
ſtate of each. modern colony is variant in its 
original, and from each other.” Be this as it 
may ;. if the relation of modern colonies to 
their mother ſtates, is founded on political 
compa, how came the gentleman to beat his 
brains to find out their natural relation ab- 
firafted from compact or poſitive inſtitution ?” 
To what purpoſe he has done this, he tells us 
when he confeſſes he can find nothing /@- 
5/jafory” about it., Are not natural and meer- 
ly political or civil relations different things? 
Is it not a little jargonical and- inconſiſtent, 
in one breath to talk of © inveſtigating the 
true, natural, clearly defined relation of the 
colonies to their mother ſtate, abſtracted from 
compact or poſitive inſtitution ;” and in the 
next to affirm, that ſo far as relates to modern 
"colonies, 


1 
colonies, this relation depends, or “ is foun- 
ded on political compact?“ Was there a natu- 
ral relation between ancient ſtates and their 
colonies, and none between the modern ſtates 
and their colonies ? Is not a © political com- 
pact,“ the ſame thing with a © poſitive in- 
ſtitution?“ Is this “ freeing a ſubject from 
embarraſſment ?” Well might the gentleman 
© ſhun the walk of metaphyſics.” I wiſh 
he had not fo much avoided that of logic. 
He every where ſeerns to conſider power 
and duty as correlates. Surely he ſhould 
be the laſt man to charge his adverſary 
with * vague and diffuſe talk of” thoſe 
levelling notions, © right and privileges.” 
He bewilders himſelf for half a poor creeping 
page more, Py ſings a requz-7 to his ſweet 
ſoul, compoſes the ſurges of his philoſophi- 
cally inquiſitive mind,” fati ued with its late 
flight after natural and political relations, and 
very gravely contents himſelf with conſidering 
the “ colonies rights upon the footing of their 
charters.” This foothold, by a new and bold 
figure in rhetoric, he calls © the only plain 
avenues that lead to the truth of this matter.?“ 


—— facilis deſcenſus Auerni. 


The gentleman is at a loſs (page 8.) to 
* conceive how it comes to paſs that the colo- 
nies now claim any other or greater rights than 
are expreſly granted to them” by charter. 
Is the gentleman a Britiſh-born ſubje& and 
a lawyer, and ignorant that charters from the 
TE crown 
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crown have uſually been given for enlarging the 


limiting them, much leſs for curtailing thoſe 
eſſential rights which all his Majeſty's ſubjects 
are entitled to, by the laws of God and na- 


the conſtitution of their country? 


nal and political rights, is a new invention, 
and, as applied, has perplexed the author of 
it. He every where confounds the terms 
rights, liberties and privileges, which, in legal 


ferent ideas. This is a common miſtake with 
thoſe who cannot ſee any difference between 
power and right, between a blind ſlaviſh ſub- 
miſſion, and a loyal, generous and rational obe- 
dience, to the ſupreme authority of a ſtate. 
The rights of men are, natural or civil, 
Both theſe are diviſible into abſolute and rela- 
tive. The natural abſolute perſonal rights of 
individuals, are ſo far from being oppoſed to 
political or civil rights, that they are the very 
baſis of all municipal laws of any great value. 
The abſolute rights of individuals, regarded 
by the municipal laws, compoſe what is called 
political or civil liberty.” * The abſolute li- 
berties of Engliſhmen, as frequently declared 
in parliament, are principally three. 1. The 


tight of perſonal ſecurity, 2. perſonal liberty, . 


and 3. private property.” Beſides theſe three 
primary rights, there are others which are „e- 
ary and ſubordinate, (to preſerve the former 

from 


liberties and privileges of the grantees, not for 


ture, as well as by the common law, and by 


The diſtinction (page 8.) between perſo- 


as well as vulgar acceptation, denote very dif- 
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from unlawful attacks). 1. The conſtitution or 
, power of parliament. 2. The limitation of 
the King's perogative (and to vindicate them 
when actually violated). 3. The regular ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. 4. The right of pe- 
titioning for redreſs of grievances. _ 5. The 
right of having and uſing arms for ſelf-de- 
fence.” See Mr. Blackſtone's accurate and 
elegant analyſis of the laws of England. The 
gentleman ſeems to have taken this and ſome 
other of his diſtinctions from that excellent 
treatiſe very ill underſtood. The analyſis 
had given this general view of the abjeds of 
the laws of England, I. Rights of Perſon, 
II. Rights of Things. III. Private wrongs, 
IV. Public wrongs. Rights of perſons are 
divided into theke, 1. of natural perſons; 2, 
af bodies politic or corporate, 1. e.. artificial 
perſons, or ſubordinate ſocieties. The righty 
of theſe are by the Letter-writer ſtrangely 
confounded with the political and civil rights 
of natural perſons. And becauſe corporate 
rights, ſo far as they depend upon charter, are 
matters of the meer favor and grace of the 
donor or founder ; he thence infers (page 9.) 
That © the colonies have no rights indepen- 
dent of their charters,” and that * they can 
claim no greater than thoſe give them.“ This 
is a contradiction to what he admitted in the 
preceding page, viz. That“ by the com- 
mon law every coloniſt hath a right to his lite, 
liberty and property.” And he was ſo vulger 
2s to call theſe the “ ſubjects birth ON. 
* | "Spc 
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Bat what is this birth-right worth, if it de- 
xnds meerly upon a colony charter, that, as. 
e ſays rightly enough, may be taken away 
by the parliament? I wiſh the gentleman 
would anſwer theſe queſtions. . Would he 
think an eſtate worth much, that might be 
taken from him at the pleaſure of another ? 


Are charters from the crown uſually given for 


enlarging the liberties and privileges of the 
orantees, in conſideration of ſome ſpecial me- 
fit and ſervices done the ſtate, or would he 
have his readers conſider them like the ordi- 
nances of a French monarch, for limiting and 
curtailing thoſe rights which all Britons, and 
all Britiſh ſubjects, are intituled to by the laws 
of God and nature, as well as by the common 
law and the conſtitution of their country, ſo 
admirably built on the principles of the for- 
mer? By which of theſe laws, in contradi- 
ſtinction to the other, are the rights of life, 


liberty, and eſtate, perſonal? __ = 


The gentleman's poſitions and principles, 
that * the ſeveral New-England Sv, aſ- 
certain, define and limit the reſpective rights 
and privileges of each colony, and that ** the 
colonies have no rights independent of their 
charter,” and that they can claim no great- 
er than thoſe give them,“ if true, would afford 
a curious train of conſequences. Life, liberty 
and property, are, by the law of nature as well 
a by the common law, ſecured to the happy 
inhabitants of South-Britain, and conſtitute 
their primary civil or political rights. But in 


C 2 the 


V 
the colonies, theſe and all other rights, accord. 
ing to our author, depend upon charter, 
Therefore thoſe of the colonies who have no 
charter, have no right to life, liberty or propet- 
ty. And in thoſe colonhies who have charters, 
theſe invaluable bleſſings depend on the meer 
good will, grace and mie of the ſupreme 
power; and all their charters, and of courſe all 
their rights, even to life, liberty and property, 
may be taken away at pleaſure. Thus every 
charter in England may be taken away ; for 
they are but voluntary and gracious grants of the 
crown, of certain limited, local, political privi- 
leges, ſuperadded to thoſe of the common law. 
But would it be expedient to ſtrike ſuch a 
blow, without the moſt urgent neceflity? 
© In all ſtates there is (and muſt be) an abſo- 
Inte ſupreme power, to which the right of 
Egiſlation belongs; and which by the fingular 
conſtitution of theſe kingdoms is veſted in the 
King, Lords, and Commons *.“ Now Mag- 
na Charta is but a law of their making, and 
they may alter it at pleaſure ; but does it thence 
follow, that it would be expedient to repeal 
every ſtatute from William the Conqueror, to 
this time ? But by the gentleman's principles, 
this may be done wantonly, and without any 
reaſon at all. Further, by his logic the par- 
liament may make the monarchy abſolute, ot 
reduce it to a republic ; both which would be 
contrary to the truſt repoſed in them by the 
. conflitution, which is to preſerve, not deliroy 
t; 
® Blackflone, 


[nn] 
it; and to this all are ſworn, from the King's 
Majeſty in his coronation oath, to the meaneſt 
fubje& in the oath of allegiance. Into ſich 


tleman run, in order to be conſiſtent. | Nay, 
all the vagaries of Filmer, Manwaring ' and 
Sibthorp, and of the whole tribe of King 
Adam's ſubjects, will follow. As 1. That 
Adam was the firſt monarch of this earth. 
No Prince has a title to his crown but he who 
can prove himſelf. to be the eldeſt heir male 
of the body of Adam. That all other Princes 
are uſurpers and tyrants: That according to 
Filmer, God hath given to every father over 
his children, and much more to every Prince 
over his ſubjects, a power abſolute, arbi- 


lives, liberties and eſtates of ſuch children and 
it WW ſubjects; ſo that they may take or alienate 
e their eſtates, fel], caſtrate or uſe their perſons 
-s he pleaſes, they being all his ſlaves, and the 


father or prince, lord proprietor of every thing, 


ce MW and his unbounded will their law,” This is 
al WW the ſubſtance of one of Mr. Locke's inferences 
to from theſe words of Filmer; God hath gi- 
es, ven to the father a right or liberty to alien his 
power over his children to any other ; whence 
we find the ſale and gift of children to have 


when men had their ſervants for a poſſeſſion 
and inheritance, as well as other goods (and 


egſtrating, and making eunuchs (for ſinging 
ſongs 


abſurd and treaſonable doctrines muſt the gen- 


trary and unlimited, and unlimitable over the 


been much in uſe in the beginning of the world, 


chattels) ; whereupon we find the power of 


14 1 
fongs like Lillibullero, &c.) much in ule in 
old . Obſ. 155. Law is nothing e 
but the will of him that hath the power of the 
ſupreme father.“ Horrid dl „ Tbe 
Lord omnipotent reigneth, but to whom hath 
he committed his ſupreme power arid authori- 
ty? The Pope claims to be but Lord Lieute« 
nant of Heaven; and before Sir Robert; none 
but the Devil ever had vanity or folly — 
to contend for the whole power of the ſu- 
preme Father. According to Filmer, and his 
followers, among which the Halifax gentle· 
man is a cloſe imitator, ** they that ſhed in» 
nocent blood, even the blood. — their ſons and 
their daughters, whom they ſacrificęed unto the 
idols of Canaan,” did no more than they had 
a right to do. Upon ſuch principles Pharach 
was a pious virtuous Prince. And the drown- 

ing the infants, in the Nile, was as juſtifiable 
iece of preventive policy, as ſeizing. the ſhips 
ap the French without a declaration of war. 
The Philiſtine rulers too ated very commen- 
dably in depriving the Hebrews of the uſe of 
iron, it being very certain that any the moſt 
2 people; without the free uſe of this inva- 
uable metal, would in one century return to 
the ſavage ſtate of the Indians. If the ex- 
ample of what hath been done, ſays Mr. Locke, 
be the rule of what ought to be, hiſtory would 
have furniſhed our author with inſtances of 
MN abſolute fatherly power in its height and 
Feen, 


i * Obſerv, p. 225. 
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perfection, and he might have ſhewed us in 


peru, people that begot children, on purpoſe 
to fatten and eat them.“ Mr. Locke has reci- 
ted a ſtory of this kind, ſo horrid, that I 
would, for the honor of the human ſpecies, 
think it incredible, and but the meer flight of 
imagination in Gracilaſſo de Vega; like Swift's 
propoſal to the people of Ireland, to fatten their 
children for ſale in Leaden-Hall market, as 
almoſt the only branch of commerce that 
would give no offence to the good people of 
England, See the ſtory cited by Mr. Locke 
in his treatiſe on government, Chap. II. and VI. 
The Filmerians often preach the principles of 
anarchy in one breath, and thoſe of deſpotiſm 
in another. The gentleman (page 9.) ſays, 
* The individuals of the coloniſts participate 
of every bleſſing the Engliſh conſtitution can 
give them.” © As corporations created by the 
crown, they are confined within the primitive 
views of their inſtitution.” Whether there 
fore their indulgence is liberal or ſcanty, can be 
no cauſe of complaint; for when they accept-" 
ed of their charters, they zacitly ſubmitted to 
the terms and conditions of them.“ This is 
admirable! To be ſure, a liberal indulgence. 
could be no cauſe of complaint. I have heard 
of a ſcanty allowance, and it often happens 
in a tranſportation acroſs the Atlantic: but 
what is a ſcanty mdulgence? I am in doubt 
under what ſpecies of Helleniſm to rank it. 
sit Doric or Ionic ? Attic I am ſure it is not. 
But at preſent I am content it ſhould paſs as 
3 very 
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very good Engliſh, for a poor pittance of bread, 
water, ſtinking beef and coarſe clothes, in- 
ſtead of the roaſt beef of old England, praiſed 
and ſung by ſuch authors as delight in compo. 
fitions like Lillibullero. Has aſervant no reaſon 
to complain that his allowance is ſcanty, that 
he is half naked, and more than half ſtarved, 
while his leſs faithful and leſs loyal fellow-ſer- 
vant is well fed, plump, gay, and clothed in 
purple and ſcarlet and fine linen, faring ſump- 
tuouſly every day, upon the ſpoils of his a 
bour? But admitting the former has no right 
to complain, or utter a ſingle ſigh, the forced 
effect of * ſubmiſſive fear and mingled rage,” 
I cannot for the heart of me conceive how he 
«- participates of every bleſſing of his fellow- 
ſervant; unleſs the gentleman will contend 
that half a loaf is equal to a whole one, and 
that Martin and Jacł were really a couple of 
ſcoundrels, for denying that the cruſts Lord 
Peter would have palm'd upon them, were 
very good Banſtead-down mutton. That © the 
coloniſts do not hold their rights as a privilege 
granted them, nor enjoy them. as a grace and 
favour; beſtowed, but poſſeſs them as an inhe- 
rent, indefeaſible right,” as Mr, H- -k s very 
juſtly aſſerts, is a ſelf-evident propoſition, to 
every one in the leaſt verſed in the laws of na- 
ture and nations, or but moderately {killed in 
the common law, except the learned gentle- 
man of Halifax. Even the King's writs are 
divided into thoſe which the ſubject hath 3 
right to, ex debito juſlitiæ, and thoſe which 
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may be denied, the others cannot. The eſſen- 


tial rights of Britiſh coloniſts ſtand on the ſame 
baſis with thoſe of their fellow-ſubje&s of the 


fame rank in any of the three kingdoms. 


What the gentleman adds, viz. that this 
poſtulatum of Mr. H--pk--s cannot be true, 
with regard to political rights,” by which he 
evidently means the peculiar privileges of 
ſubordinate powers granted by charter, is 
(aſking his pardon) meer impertinence, and, in 
a gentleman of his ſenſe, could ariſe only from 


a certain ſet of prejudices having ſo far blind- 


ed him, as to make him confound theideas of 
corporate ſubordinate privileges with eſſen- 
tial, natural and civil rights, as is above moſt 
abundantly demonſtrated, and clearly appears 
from his own words; (page 10.) The force 
of an act of parliament, over the colonies, is 


predicated upon the common law, the origin 


and baſis of all thoſe inherent rights and pri- 
vileges which conſtitute the boaſt and felicity 
of a Briton.” I wiſh he had ſaid the juſtly 
boaſted felicity of a Briton ; becauſe, in that 
caſe, I ſhould not have ſuſpected him of a 
Filmerian ſneer in this place, which jealouſy 
his dogmas elſewhere will juſtify. The inhe- 
rent, indefeaſible rights of the ſubject, ſo 
much derided and deſpiſed in other parts of 
the performance, are here admitted, in jeſt or 


in earneſt: I care not which. The origin of 


thoſe rights ĩs in the law of nature and its au- 
thor, This law is the grand baſis of the com- 


D mon 


depend upon meer grace and favor. Theſe 
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mon law, and of all other municipal laws that 
are worth a ruſh. True it is, that every act of 
patliament, which names the. colonies, of 
deſcribes them as by the words ** plantations 

-or dominions,” binds them. But this is'not 
ſo ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking by the com- 
mon law, as by the law of nature, and by 
the conſtitution of a parliament, or ſovereign 
and ſupreme legiſlative, in a ſtate. Tis as 
true, that when the colonies are not named 
or deſcribed by an act of parliament, they are 
not bound by it. 

What is the reaſon of all this? Qi heret in 
litera beret in cortice. Surely the bare naming 
of the colonies hath no magical charm or 
force in it. That the colonies ſhould be 
bound by acts of parliament wherein they are 
named, is an exception from a general rule 
or maxim. What is that rule or maxim? It 
1s, that the colonies being ſeparate dominions, 
and at a diſtance from the realm, or mother 
ſtate, and in fact unrepreſented in parliament, 
ſhall be governed by laws of their own ma- 
king; and unleſs named in acts of parha- 
ment, ſhall not be bound by them. Qua non 
mittunt milites ad parliamentum, ſays Lord 
Coke. Yet as a mark of, and to preſerve 
their dependency on, and ſubordination to, 
the mother ſtate, and to prevent imperium in 
imperio, the greateſt of all political ſoliciſms, 
the mother ſlate juſtly aſſerts the right and 
authority to bind her colonies, where ſhe 
really thinks the good of the whole requires * 
Fo 9 | an 
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and of this ſhe remains the ſupreme judge, from 
whoſe final determination there is no appeal. 
The mother ſtate hath alſo an undoubted right - 
to unite a colony to itſelf, and wholly to abro- 
gate and annihilate all colony or ſubordinate le- 
giſlation and adminiſtration, if ſuch alteration 
ſhall appear for the beſt intereſt of the whole 
community. But ſhould this be done needleſly 
and wantonly, and without allowing the co- 
lonies a repreſentation, the exerciſe of the 
power that would otherwiſe be juſt and equita- 
ble, would ceaſe to be diſtinguiſhed by thoſe 
amiable qualties. Should a mother ſtate even 
think it reaſonable to impoſe internal, as well 
as external taxes, on ſix millions of ſubjects in 
their remotedominions, without allowing them 
one voice, it would be matter of wonder and 
aſtoniſhment : But it could not be ſaid that 
the ſupreme legiſlative had exceeded the 
bounds of their power and authority; nor 
would this render a petition undutiful and 
ſeditious. Thoſe fix millions muſt, on ſuch 
an event, unleſs blind, ſee themſelves redu- 
ced to the mortifying condition of meer 
cyphers and blanks in ſociety. Should all this 
ever happen to the Britiſh colonies, which 
God forbid, might it not be truly and ſafely 
affirmed that the repreſentation in the Houſe 
of Commons would be very unequal? The 
right of a ſupreme power in a ſtate to tax 
its colonies, is a thing that is clear and evi- 
dent; and yet the mode of exercifing that 
right may be queſtionable, in point of "_ 
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and equity. It may be thought to be unequal 
and contrary to ſound policy, to exerciſe the 
right, clear as it is, without allowing a repre- 
' ſentation to the colonies. And though a re- 
preſentation would avail the colonies very little 
in this generation; yet, to poſterity, it might 
be an invaluable blefling. It may alſo, in fy- 
ture ages, be very beneficial to Great-Britain, 
Is it to be believed, that when a continent, of 
3000 miles in length, ſhall have more inhabi- 
tants than there are at this day in Great- Britain, 
France and Ireland, perhaps in all Europe; 
they will be quite content with the bare name 
of Britiſh ſubjects, and, to the end of time, 
ſupinely acquieſce in laws made, as it may hap- 
pen, againſt their intereſt by an aſſembly 3000 
miles beyond ſea, and where, ſhould they agree 
in the ſentiments with the Halifax gentleman, 
it may be thought that an admiſſion of an 
American member would *< ſully and defile 
the purity of the whole body ?” One hun- 
dred years will give this continent more inha- 
bitants, than there are in the three kingdoms. 
Many great and good men have complain- 
ed of the inequality of the repreſentation in 
Great-Britain. This inequality can never be 
a reaſon for making it more ſo ; which how- 
ever is the method of reaſoning adopted by 
the Halifax gentleman. At his rate, it would 
be juſt that half the counties and boroughs in 
+ Great-Britain, which now return members, 
ſhould be curtailed of their right. If ſo, why 
not half the remainder, and ſo on 'till the Neu 


a ay 
of Commons will be reduced to a fingle mem- 
ber, and when he was ſplit, one branch of the 
legiſlature would be annihilated, By a like 
proceſs, the Houſe of Lords, the ſecond branch 
of the legiſlature, might be deſtroyed. This 
would be a ſhorter cut to abſolute and unlimi- 
ted monarchy, than ever Filmer was fortunate 
enough to invent. This brings us to the con- 
fideration of the maxim, that ** no Engliſh- 
man can be taxed but by his own conſent, in 
perſon or by his repreſentative.” * This dry 
maxim, taken in a literal ſenſe, and little un- 
derſtood Jie the ſong of Lillibullero, has made 
þ all the miſchief in the colonies,” ſays the gen- 
| tleman ; (page 11.) I cannot conceive how 
is, or any other dry maxim, or the ſong of 
> Lillibullero like it, well or ill underſtood, can 
make any miſchief in the colonies, What 
7 notable harm has' the ſong of Lillibullero 
> wrought in the colonies, or what like it has 
. this © dry maxim” effected? © It is (ſays 
. the gentleman, page 11.) the opinion of the 
Houſe of Commons, and may be conſidered as 
. alaw of parliament, that they are the Repre- 
a ſentatives of every Britiſh ſubje& whereſoever 
he be.” FPeſtina lente domine! This may be 
true in one ſenſe. The ſupreme legiſlative 
indeed repreſents the whole ſociety or commu- 
nity, as well the dominions as the realm; 


on and this is the true reaſon why the dominions 
$, are juſtly bound by ſuch acts of parliament as 
y WO Pame them. This is implied in the idea of 
le a ſupreme ſovereign power; and if the parli- 


ament 
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ament had not ſuch authority, the colonies 
would be independent, which none but rebels, 
fools or madmen, will contend for. God forbid 
theſecolonies ſhouldever prove undutiful totheir 
mother country! Whenever ſuch a day ſhall 
come, it will be the beginning of a terrible 
ſcene. Were theſe colonies left to themſelves, 
to-morrow, America would be a meer ſham- 
bles of blood and confuſion, before little 
petty ſtates could be ſettled. How many milli- 
ons muſt periſh in building up great empires? 
How many more muſt be ruined by their fall ? 
Let any man reflect on the revolutions of 
government, ancient and modern, and he 
will think himſelf happy in being born here 
in the infancy of theſe ſettlements, -and from 
his ſoul deprecate their once entertaining any 
ſentiments but thoſe of loyalty, patience, 
meekneſs and forbearance, under any hardſhips 
that in the courſe of time they may be ſub- 
jected to. Theſe, as far as may be conſiſtent 
with the character of men and Chriſtians, muſt 
be ſubmitted to. If it is the opinion of the 
prefent honorable Houſe of Commons, that 
they in fa# repreſent the colonies, it is more 
than I know. Should this be their opinion, 
the gentleman may, if he pleaſes, © conſider 
it is a law of parliament:” But I mould ra- 
ther chuſe to confider it only as the very fe- 
ſpectable opinion of one branch of the ſupreme 
legiſlative. The opinion of the Houſe of 
Lords, and then, above all, the ſanction of the 
King's Majeſty muſt be ſuperadded, and the 
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concurrence of both is abſolutely neceſſary to 
make any opinion of the Houſe of Commons 
an act or law of parliament, "Tis humbly 
conceived, that it was not as repreſentatives 
in fact of the colonies, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons granted his Majeſty an external tax on 
the colonies, in the inſtance of the late act: 
Nor if before this time an act for granting in- 
ternal taxes on the colonies ſhould be paſſed, 
could I conceive that the Houſe of Commons 
are our repreſentatives in fact. As one branch 
of the ſupreme legiſlative they have an undoubt- 
ed right to originate any bills that by naming 
them ſhall bind the colonies when paſſed into 
an act; let it be for levying internal or ex- 
nal taxes, or for any other regulation that may 
appear needful: But I cannot find it affirmed 
or declared in one act of parliament, hiſtory 
» Wer journal of parliamentary proceedings, nor 
n one Engliſh law book, that a Britiſh houſe 


all the plebeian ſubjects, without as well as 
within the realm. Lord Coke indeed ſays, 
that * the Houſe of Commons repreſent all 
the commons of England, electors and non- 
electors; but he no where aſſerts that the 
Houſe of Commons in fa# repreſent the pro- 
vincials of Ireland and other dominions out 
of the realm. He ſays, however, the people 
of Ireland are not repreſented in the Engliſh 
parliament, and aſſigns that as the very reaſon 
Why, in general, acts of parliament are con- 
uned to the realm. Though from the neceſ- 

| | ſity 


of Commons are in act the repreſentatives of 
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fity of the thing, in ſeveral caſes, by naming 
them, the provinces are bound. In the fourth 
inſtitute, ſpeaking of the truly high and moſt 
honorable court on earth, and never more ſo 
than in the preſent ſtate of the Britiſh parliz- 
ment and nation; his Lordſhip ſays, ** This 
court conſiſteth of the King's Majeſty, fitting 
there as in his royal political capacity, and of 
the three eſtates af the realm ; viz. of the 
Lords Spiritual, Archbiſhops and. Biſhops, 
being in number 24, who fit there by ſucceſ- 
fion in reſpect of their counties, or baronies, i 
parcel of their biſhopricks, which they hold 
alſo in their politic capacity; and every one 
of theſe, when any parliament is to be hold- 
en, ought, ex debito juſtitiæ, to have a ſum- 
mons. The Lords 'Temporal, Dukes, Mar- 
quiſſes, Earls, Viſcounts and Barons, who fit 
there by reaſon of their dignities, which they 
hold by deſcent or creation, in number at this 
time 106, and likewiſe every one of thelc 
being of full age, ought to have a writ of 
ſummons ex debito juftitiee. The third eſtate 
is the commons of the realm, whereof there be 
knights of ſhires or counties, citizens of cities 
and burgeſſes of burghs. All which are fe- 
ſpectively elected by the ſhires or counties, 
cities and burghs, by force of the King's will, 
ex debito juſtitiæ, and none of them ought to 
be omitted; and Zheſe repreſent all the common" 
of the whole realm, and truſted for tem, and 

are in number at this time 493. —4, Inſt. 1- 
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Here is not one word of the Houſe of Com- 
mons repreſenting or being truſted by or for 
the. provincials of Ireland, or the coloniſts in 
America. And though, in page 4 of the ſame 
Inſtitute, he ſays, in many caſes multitudes 
are bound by acts of parliament which are not 


2 WH parties to the election of knights, citizens, and 
f WH burge/es, as all they that have no freehold, or 
e WH have freehold in ancient demeſne, and all women 


having freehold or no freehold, and men within 
the age of twenty-one years &c. — This, &c. 
may be ſupplied with female infants, Junatics, 
ideots and bedlamites in general, Yet this 
will not prove that theſe non-eleQtors are in 
fa repreſented, and in act truſt the repre- 
- WM {entatives in the Houſe of Commons. In eſti- 
mation of law they are juſtly deemed as repre- 
it Wl ſented. They have all fathers, brothers, 
friends or neighbours in the Houſe of Com- 
us WH tons, and many ladies have huſbands there. 
e Few of the members have any of theſe en- 
of dearing ties to America, We are, as to any 
ue perſonal knowledge they have of us, as per- 
defect ſtrangers to moſt of them, as the ſavages 
& in Callifornia. But, according to our letter- 
© I Viiter, we are not only in /aw but in deed re- 
© Wl preſented in the Houſe of Commons. How 
does he ſupport this? Why he has dreamt, 
that ſome one Houſe of Commons, in ſome 
former reign, once thought they were in fa 
our repreſentatives. That “ the opinion of a 
Houſe of Commons is a law of parliament z” 
Therefore „“ *tis determined by act of parlia- 
E ment, 


TE 

ment, that we are, and ſhall believe we 
are in fa# repreſented in the Houſe of Com- 
mons.” Here is more logic. Suppoſe ſome 
future Houſe of Commons ſhould be of opihi- 
on, that they were the true and proper repre- 
ſentatives of all the common people upon the 
globe, would that make them ſo, and oblige all 
mankind to believe and ſubmit to it? Would 
a fiction of the common law of England fa- 
tisfy the innumerable multitudes on the 
face of the whole earth, that they were 
in fact repreſented, and conſenting to all 
ſuch taxes and tributes as might be de- 
manded of them? Will any man's calling 
himſelf my agent, repreſentative or truſtee, 
make him ſo in fact? At this rate a Houſe 
of Commons in one of the colonies have but 
to conceive an opinion that they repreſent 
all the common people of Great-Britain, and 
according to our author they would in fa# 
repreſent them, and have a right to tax them, 
Tis ſtrange the gentleman can ſee no diffe- 
rence between a literal ſenſe of a fundamental 
principle or “ dry maxim as he calls it, 
and no ſenſe at all. Does it follow, becauſe 
it is © impraCticable that each individual ſhould 
be in 2d repreſented,” that therefore there 
ſhould be no repreſentation at all, or a very 
unequal one? Becauſe the little inſignificant 
iſles of Jerſey,” Guernſey, and Man, have ne- 
ver obtained a repreſentation, is it reaſona- 
ble that the whole kingdom of Ireland and 
the plantations ſhould be for. ever * 

rom 
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from returning members to the Britiſh parli- 
ament, even ſhould the parliament impoſe 


external and internal taxes on them, and take 
from them every ſubordinate power of local 


legiſlation ? If this would be equal and ratio- 


nal, why might not Wales have been ex- 
cluded from returning members, why may 
they not be excluded now, and Devonſhire 
and Cornwall, and every other county and 


borough ſhare the ſame fate? Matter of fact 


is one thing, matter of right another. 
The people of a ſtate may in ad be very 
unequally repreſented; but few men would, 


like our author, in effect contend that it were 


beſt they ſhould not be repreſented at all. 
Has the gentleman forgot the maxim, “ that 
equity is equality?“ Tis hoped he will not 
conſider this as a levelling principle, as it has 
been more than once called. How aſtoniſhing 
is it, that the inſtances (page 12.) of the un- 
equal repreſentation in Great-Britain, to which 
he might have added, thoſe of ten Corniſh 
* barns, and an ale-houſe,” ſhould be brought 


as an argument to prove, that the right of 


being repreſented in parliament” is“ an 


Utopian privilege,” a“ phantom,” a « cloud in 
the ſhape of Juno?“ - This is far from a fine 
compliment to the honorable Houſe of Com- 
mons, of which as one of the branches of the 
ſupreme legiſlative, and of the privilege of 
liting with them, it would have been more 
decent to have made a different choice of ex- 


preſſions. To atone for this indelicacy, the 
E 2 next 


1 
next moment the pendulum vibrates as far 
the other way. 75 

In page 13. the N is repreſented 
as ſo pure and perfect, that ** tbe beauty and 
ſymmetry of this 2 would be deſtroyed, and its 
purity defiled, by the unnatural mixture of re- 
preſentatrves from every part of the Bri- 
tiſh dominions.” * Parthians, Medes, 
Elamites, and the dwellers of Meſopotamia, 
&c. would not, in ſuch a caſe, ſpeak the ſame 
language. What a heterogeneous council 
would this form?“ © What a monſter in go- 
vernment would it be?” Let me add, was 
ever inſolence equal to this? Are the inhabi- 
tants of Britiſh America all a parcel of tranſ- 

rted thieves, robbers and rebels, or de- 
ſcended from ſuch? Are the coloniſts blaſted 
lepers, whoſe company would infe& the 
whole Houſe of Commons? There are ſome 
in the colonies who value themſelves on their 
deſcent. We have the names of Tudor and 
of Stuart, of Howard, Seymor, and of Ruſſell; 
who boaſt an unſullied deſcent from our 
ancient: princes and nobles, or at leaſt claim 
the honor of being of the ſame blood. Can 
none of theſe be returned as members without 
breeding a plague in the houſe. If this 
writer is an European, his inſults upon the 
Britiſh colonies are quite unpardonable ; if 
he be a native, he is an ungrateful parracide, 
Is he a venal hireling of a party ? his employers 
on either fide the Atlantic ſhould diſcard him 
as a meer Sir Martyn Marplot, Depend upon 


it, 


1 

it, one ſuch letter as his, if known to breathe 
the ſentiments of the great, would tend more 
to diſguſt the colonies againſt the conduct of 
their ſuperiors, than a hundred thouſand ſuch 
pamphlets as the author ſcolds at. Parliaments 
are not only “ as ancient as our Saxon an- 
ceſtors,” but as old as the commonwealths 
of Iſrael, Greece and Rome“; nay, as old 


as the firſt compact for changing a ſimple de- 


mocracy into any other form of government. 
* Attendance in parliament” is not therefore, 
as the gentleman conceives, a ** duty ariſing 
from a tenure of lands, or the feudal ſyſtem,” 
but from the nature of man, of ſociety, and of 
all original, juſt, ſocial and civil compacts for 
forming a ſtate. ** So that the privilege of 
ſitting in it, i. e. in a parliament or grand 
council of a nation, is not “ territorial, in 
the ſenſe of the letter-writer, nor in its nature 


- confined to Great- Britain.“ What is there, 


what can there be, that ſhould naturally and 
neceſſarily confine the privilege of returning 
members, to the inhabitants of Great-Britain, 
more than to thoſe of London and Weſt- 
minſter? | | 

The gentleman (p. 14.) ſays, © the parli- 
ment may levy internal taxes, as well as re- 
gulate trade, there is no effential difference.“ 


By regulating trade, I ſuppo©: he means, ac- 


cording to the common ſophiſm, taxing 
trade. Even in this ſenſe, 'tis admitted the 


parliament have the ſame right to levy inter- 


nal 
® 4. Inſt 2, 3. 
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nal taxes on the colonies, as to regulate trade; 
and that the right of levying both, is undoubt- 
edly in the parliament. Yet 'tis humbly 
conceived and hoped, that before the autho- 
rity is fully exerted in either caſe, it will be 
thought to be but reaſonable and equitable, that 
the dominions ſhould be in act repreſented, 
Elfe it will follow, that the provincials in Eu- 
rope, Aſia, Africa and America, ought to all 
generations to conteht themſelves with having 
no more ſhare, weight or influence, even in 
the provincial government of their reſpective 
countries, than the Hotentots have in that of 
China, or the Ethiopians in that of Great- 


Britain. | 


I ſhould be glad to know how the gentle- 
man came by his aſſurance, that a ſtam 
duty is confeſſedly the moſt reaſonable and 
equitable that can be deviſed.” (p. 14.) Some 
few may be of this opinion, and there never 
was a new invented tax or exciſe, but its fa» 
vorors and partizans would highly extol, as 
the moſt juſt and equitable device imaginable. 
This is a trite game * at ways and means.“ 
But bold aſſertions will not paſs for clear 
proofs, with „ philoſophically inquiſitive 


minds.“ If the ſhaft is ſped,” and the aim 


ſo good, I wonder the gentleman ſhould even 
faintly pretend to“ deſire not to fee a ſtamp- 
duty eitabliſhed among us,” or * with to 
prevent the blow.” Were I convinced, as he 
is, that it is reaſonable and beſt that the co- 


lonies ſhould be taxed by parliament, with- 
2 out 
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out being allowed a repreſentation; and 


that it is become not only neceſſary to levy 
internal taxes on them; but that the art of 
man could not deviſe ſo equitable and rea- 
ſonable a tax as a ſtamp-duty; I ſhould 
heartily pray for its eſtabliſhment. 

The gentleman no where diſcovers his tem- 
per more plainly than in his compariſon of 
Greece and Rome, in their conduct towards 
their colonies. *Tis well known the Grecians 
were kind, humane, juſt and generous to- 
wards theirs. *Tis as notorious that the Ro- 
mans were ſevere, cruel, brutal and barbarous 
towards theirs. I have ever pleaſed myſelf 
in thinking that Great-Britain, fince the Re- 
volution, might be juſtly compared to Greece, 
in its care and protection of its colonies. ' I 
alſo imagined that the French and Spaniards 
followed the Roman example. But our let- 
ter-writer tells us quite a different ſtory. He 
compliments the nation, and comforts the 
colonies, by declaring that theſe “ exactly 
reſemble thoſe of Rome.“ The Roman 
Coloniae,” ſays he, © did not enjoy all the 
rights of Roman citizens.” They only 
uſed the Roman laws and religion, and 
ſerved in their legions; but had no right of 
luffrage, or bearing honours.” In theſe 
reſpects, adds he, our Engliſh colonies exactly 
reſemble them.” «© We enjoy the Engliſh 
laws and religion, but not the right of ſuffrage, 
or of bearing honours in Great-Britain.“ 
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Is this enjoying the rights; liberties and 
ptivileges of Britiſh- born ſubjects within the 
realm, to all intents, conſtructions and pur- 
poſes? I find all this confirmed to the coloniſts, 
not only by the common law, and by their 
characters, but by act of parliament. Where 
does the gentleman find it decreed that the 
Britiſh ©* Coloniae © have no right of bearing 
honours in Great-Britain ?” Has not the King's 
majeſty, the fountain of honour, an undoubted 
right by his prerogative, to confer any rank 
he may be graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow on his 
American ſubjects, as well as on thoſe in 
Great-Britain? Cannot the word of a King as 
eaſily make even a Halifaxian letter-writer, 
or his Rhode-Iſland friend, a knight of the 
garter or thiſtle, as if either of them had been 
dropped and drawn their firſt breath in one of 
the three kingdoms? 
The gentleman may in his anger wiſh for 
the laws of Draco to be inforced on A- 
merica,” and, in his fierce anger, for the © iron 
rod of a Spaniſh inquiſitor.” Theſe may be 
| ſudden guſts of paſſion, without malice pre- 
22 that only hurt his cauſe, and which 
his employers will not thank him for. But 
hard, very hard muſt his heart be, who could 
employ all his ſtock of learning in a deliberate 
attempt to reduce the rights of the coloniſts to 
the narrow bound of a bare permiſſion, to 
„ uſe the Engliſh laws and religion with- 
out a ſuffrage in things ſacred or civil, and 


without a right to bear honours in Great- Bri- 
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tin, „except that of being ſhot at for fix- 
pence a day, in her armies at home, as well 
25 abroad.” What is the Engliſh religion? 
Pray wherein does it differ from that of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the plantations ? If it dif- 
fers, and the colonies are obliged to 2% the 
religion of the metropolis on her embracing 
paganiſm, ſo muſt the colonies. Since the Re- 
rolutions all diſſenters, both at home and 
abroad, papiſts only excepted, have enjoyed 
a free and generous, toleration, Would the 
zentleman deprive all proteſtant diſſenters of 
this invaluable blefling ? If he is an American 
by birth, what does he deſerve of his country 
or attempting to realize, to this and to all future 
generations, the dreary proſpect of confinement 
tothe uſe of the laws and religion of a region 
3000 miles beyond ſea, in framing which 
laws, and in forming the modes of which 


religion, they ſhall have no voice nor ſuffrage; 


nor ſhall they have any preferment in church 
or ſtate, tho they ſhall be taxed, without their 
conſent, to the ſupport of both) 
—aes triple x 
Circa pectus erat. | 
The gentleman hath been at great pains in 
order to repreſent the merchants of America 


2 parcel of infamous ſmugglers. He ſays, 


ſmuggling had well nigh become eſtabliſhed 
in ſome of the colonies.” Tis notoriouſly 
known who have been the great abettors and 
petrons of ſmugglers, and who have ſhared 
le greateſt part of * profits. All the riot 

SM at 
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at Epheſus proceeded from certain collectot 
of the revenues of Diana of the Epheſians; 
the ſhrine-makers and filver-ſmiths were but 
their tools. The craft was in danger, but if 
it had been only that of Demetrius and his 
journeymen, we might not have heard of that 
day's uproar. Tis a very unjuſt aſperſion 
to charge the American merchants, in gene- 
ral, with a deſign to elude and evade the a; 
of trade. I cannot fo well tell how matters 
have been managed at Halifax or Rhode-Iflang; 
but in ſome other colonies, only a few favor- 
ites have been indulged in the lucrative crime 
of ſmuggling, which, after an eminent writer, 
the gentleman calls a crime “ againſt the 
law of nature; tis a wonder it had not been 
recorded from ſome old commentator, crinn 
teſae Majeftatis, high treaſon. The like indul- 
| 8 as far as I can learn, has, in Rhode- 

land, been confined alſo to a few choice 
friends. The article of Melaſſes is every 
where to be excepted. It was known at home, 
that the importation of this was univerſally 
tolerated, paying about one tenth of the di. 
ties impoſed by the old act. The connivance 
became very general. | | 

I have peruſed Mr. H—k—s8' book over and 
over, but cannot find the leaſt reflection on Dt. 
Spry, nor do I think any was intended. The 
Doctor perhaps may thank the gentleman f. 
bringing his name into queſtion ; but I doubt 
notwithſtanding the gentleman's aſſertions 


the contrary, whether the Doctor's © appoint 
g 3 ; meds 
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ments place him above any kind of influence.” 
believe he is under the influence of honor 
and conſcience, a clear head, and a good heart, 
all which the gentleman ſeems too much a 
ſtranger to: And ſhould the Doctor alſo be un- 
der that influence, which flows from a gene- 
ral averſion, and contempt of flattery and falſe- 
hood, he muſt conceive an opinion of his Ha- 
lifax neighbour, that will be very mortifying 
toone who hopes tomake his court tothe great, 
and to the Doctor among the reſt, by abuſing 
the colonies. The Doctor hath been in America 
ſome months, but I have not heard of one cauſe. 
that has been tried before him. This is a to- 
lerable proof, either that ſmugghng was not 
ſo common a thing as the letter-writer aſ- 
ſerts, or that thoſe who uſed to be concerned 
in it, are reformed. I think it proves both. 

In the 21ſt, and laſt page but one of the 
letter, the gentleman» bethought himſelf, and 
having in a manner finiſhed his epiſtle, makes 
an apology for not following Mr. H--k--s 
* with ſomewhat more of method.” His 
excuſe is, that Mr. H--k--s hath not divided 
his argument with preciſion.” He then for- 
mally proceeds to à curious, and, as he doubt- 
leſs thought, preciſe diviſion of the argu- 
ment, © The diſpute, ſays he, between Great- 
Britain and the colonies, conſiſts of two parts. 
Firſt, the juriſdiction of parliament: And 
ſecondly, the exerciſe of that juriſdiction : 
His Honour has blended theſe together, and 
uo Where marked the diviſion between them. 
. The 


b 


n 
The firſt I have principally remarked upon.“ J 
know of no diſpute between Great-Britain and 
her colonies. Who is ſo hardy as to diſpute 
the Juriſdiction of the Parliament? But were 
there a thouſand diſputes between Great-Bri- 
tain and the colonies; if the coloniſts in ge- 
neral were as the letter-writer repreſents 


them, © a ſimple, credulous, and hitherto loy- 


al people,” in danger of © having their minds 
embittered, and their affections ahenated from 
Great-Britain, by a few pamphlets :” And if 
s from the pride of ſome, and ignorance of 
others, the cry againſt mother country had 
ſpread from colony to colony, and it were to 
be feared that prejudices and reſentments 
were kindled among them, which it would 
be difficult ever thoroughly to ſooth or extin- 
guiſh ;” all which inſinuations are however 
very injurious ; what would this prove againſt 
The Rights of Colonies examined,” or any 
other of the pamphlets that have been lately 
publiſhed in America? Mr. H--k--s, pages 10 
and 11 of his book, ſpeaking of the general 


concerns of the whole Britiſh empire, faith, 
_ * Theſe, it is abſolutely neceſſary, ſhould 


have a general power to direct them; ſome 
ſupreme and over-ruling authority, with 
power to make laws, and form regulations 
for the good of all, and to compel their ex- 
ecution and obſervation. It being neceſſary 
ſome ſuch general power ſhould exiſt 


ſomewhere, every man of the leaſt know- 


ledge of the Britiſh conſtitution, will be na- 
| turally 


SO a, ions Yoo 
turally led to look for, and find it in the par- 
liament of Great-Britain; that grand and 
auguſt legiſlative body muſt, from the na- 
ture of their authority, and the neceſſity of 
the thing, be juſtly veſted with this power.” 
Is not this a very clear admiſſion and acknow- 
ledgment of the juriſdiction, power, and au- 
thority of parliament over the colonies ? What 
could put it into the gentleman's head to think 
the juriſdiction of the parliament was a mat- 
ter in diſpute? I have peruſed a pamphlet 
publiſhed in ConneCticut relating to their 
rights, but can find no queſtion made of the 
juriſdiction of the parliament. © The Rights 
of the Britiſh Colonies aſſerted and proved,” 
I have alſo read. This was publiſhed be- 
fore either Mr, H--k--s, or that from Con- 
necticut. Theſe, ſo far as I can find, are all 
the pamphlets that have been publiſhed in 
America, upon the propoſed new regulations 
of the colonies. From the knowledge I 
have of the ſentiments of the“ head of the 
tribunitian veto, as the gentleman is pleaſed 
to deſcribe him, I take upon me to declare, 
that I have heard him in the moſt public 
manner declare his ſubmiſſion to the autho- 
rity of parliament ; and that from his ſoul he 
deteſts and abhors the thought of making a 
queſtion of their juriſdiction, 

The following paſſages from © The Rights 
of the Britiſh Colonies aſſerted and proved,” 
may ſerve to ſhew how careful a hand the 
Halifax gentleman is at a matter of fact. 
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« I alſo lay it down as one of the firſt prin. 

ciples from whence I intend to deduce the 
civil rights of the Britiſh colonies, that all 
of them are ſubject to, and dependent on, 
Great-Britain ; and that therefore, as over ſub- 
ordinate governments, the parliament of 
Great-Britan has an undoubted power and 
lawful authority to make acts for the general 
good, that by naming them, ſhall and ought 
to be equally binding, as upon the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain within the realm.“ * When 
the parliament ſhall think fit to allow the co- 
loniſts a repreſentation in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the equity of their taxing the colo- 
nies will be as clear as their power 1s at pre- 
ſent of doing it without, if they pleaſe.” 
« No ſuch claim (i. e. of an independent 
legiſlative) was ever thought of by the colo- 
niſts. They are all better men and better 
ſubjects; and many of them too well verſed 
in the laws of nature and nations, and the 
law and conſtitution of Great-Britain, to think 
they have a right to more than a provincial 
ſubordimate beillarive. All power is of GOD. 
Next and only ſubordinate to him, in the 
preſent ſtate of the well-formed, beautiful 
conſtructed Britiſh monarchy, ſtanding where 
I hope it ever will ſtand, for the pillars are 
fixed in judgment, righteouſneſs and truth, 
is the King and Parliament.“ From all 
which, it ſeems plain, that the reaſon why 
Ireland and the plantations are not bound, 


unleſs named by an act of parliament, 15, 
becauſe 


x 
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becaufe they are not ps nope in the Britiſh 
parliament, Yet, in ſpecial caſes, the Britiſh 
parliament has an undoubted right, as well 
as power, to bind both by their acts. But 
whether this can be extended to an indefinite 
taxation of both, is the great queſtion. I con- 
ceive the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution 
muſt make an exception of all taxes, until it 
is thought fit to unite a dominion to the realm. 
Such taxation muſt be conſidered either as u- 
niting the dominions to the realm, or disfran- 
chifing them. If they are united, they will 
be intitled to a repreſentation, as well as 
Wales: If they are fo taxed without a union, 
or repreſentation, they are ſo far disfranchiſed.” 
The ſum of my argument is, That civil go- 
vernment is of God : That the adminiſtrators 
of it were originally the whole people : That 
they might have devolved it on whom they 
pleaſed : That this devolution is fiduciary, for 
the good of the whole: That by the Britiſh 
conſtitution, this deyolution is on the King, 
Lords and Commons, the fupreme, ſacred 
and uncontroulable legiſtative power, not on- 
ly in the realm, but thro' the dominions : 
That by the Abdication, the original com- 
pact was broken to pieces: That by the Re- 
volution, it was renewed, and more firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and the rights and liberties of the 
ſubject, in all parts of the dominions, more 
fully explained and confirmed: That in con- 
ſequence of this eſtabliſhment, and the acts of 
ſucceſſion and union, his Majeſty GRORGEIII. 
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is rightful king and ſovereign, and, with his 
8 the ſupreme legiſlative of Great - 
ritain, France and Ireland, and the domi- 
nions thereto belonging: That this eonſtitu- 
tion is the moſt free one, and by far the beſt, 
now exiſting on earth: That by this conſtitu- 
tion, every man in the dominions is a free 


man: That no part of his Majeſty's domi- 


nions can be taxed without their conſent ; 
That every part has a right to be repreſented 
in the ſupreme or ſome ſubordinate legiſlature: 
That the refuſal of this, would ſeem to be a 
contradiction in practice to the theory of the 
conſtitution : That the coloniesare ſubordinate 
dominions, and are now in ſuch a ſtate, as to 
make it beſt for the good of the whole, that 


they ſhould not only be continued in the en- 


joyment of ſubordinate legiſlation, but be alſo 
repreſented, in ſome proportion to their 
number and eſtates, in the grand legiſla- 
ture of the nation: That this would firmly 


unite all parts of the Britiſh empire in the 


greateſt N and proſperity, and render it 
invulnerabl 

Britiſh colonies aſſerted and proved, pages 32, 
48, 59, 61, 64. Can the gentleman read 


theſe paſſages, and ſay they imply any queſ- 


tion of the power and authority of parlia» 
ment? Will he not bluſh, when he reflects, 


that he hath indiſcriminately aſſerted, that 


theſe pamphlets “ have a tendency to em- 
bitter the minds of a ſimple, credulous and 
Hitherto loyal people, and to alienate 2 
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affe tions from Great-Britain, their beſt friend 
and alma mater?” Can terms expreſſive of 
greater loyalty or ſubmiſſion to the juriſdiction 
and authority of parliament be conceived, 
than many that are to be found in thoſe pam- 
phlets? Yet the gentleman has the effron- 
tery to talk of the © frequent abuſe poured 
forth in pamphlets againſt the mother coun- 
try,” and laments that before his. © not one 
filial pen in America had been drawn in her 
vindication.” How grand 'we look! Are 
not his dragoons enough, but he muſt fight 
with his pen too? I believe he muſt be a 
man of parlous courage; and yet he is mo- 
deſt withal. He ſays he has © no ambition 
of appearing in print,” though he is the only 
loyal ſubject his Majeſty has in his American 
dominions, and maſter of the only filial pen 
worth a button. If this is true, well might 
he call his countrymen a parcel of ſcoundrels, 
rebels, ſmugglers and traitors. . I ſhall take 
leave of my gentleman, by deſiring him to 
reflect, in his cooler hours, and well conſider 
what would ſoon be his fate, if the Americans 
ſhould treat him as he moſt richly deſerves. 

[ too have ſeen, in all the pride of May, 

A flaunting ſing- ſang genius toujour gay, 

Whoſe life was one ſhort ſenſeleſs pretty dream, 
Friſk on the margin of a mighty ſtream, 

Till circling dances ſeize his tender bram * 


He falls ! be dies! alas a calf is flain! * ' 


* © Nareiſſus, in contem lating his awn image, was 
turned into 4 Miedl Who — chink af this, and feel no 
: G Pity 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


INCE the above ſheets were finiſhed, two 
or three pieces have been publiſhed in the 
Providence Gazette. The firſt of theſe hath 

furniſhed us with a clear and conciſe account 
of the ſeveral principal reaſonings and argu- 
ments upon the ſubject of internal taxes to be 
impoſed on the colonies by parliament, while 
they are unrepreſented in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The ſam is, | 

I. That it is the inconteſtible right of the 
ſubje& in Great-Britain, not to be taxed out 
of parliament ; and every ſubje& within the 


realm is in fact or in law repreſented/there, 
2. The Britiſh coloniſts being Britiſh ſub- 


42 ] 


jects, are to all intents and purpoles intitled 


to the rights, liberties and privileges of the 
ſubje& within the realm, and ought to be 
repreſented, in fact as well as in law, in the 
ſupreme or ſome ſubordinate legiſlature, where 
they are taxed ; elſe they will be deprived of one 


of the moſt eſſential rights of a Britiſh ſubject, 
: | namely, 


pity for the pride and weakneſs of man that is born of 6 

- 2v0man 2 i | 
«© $9 have I ſeen, on ſome bright ſummer's day, 

« A calf of genius debonnair and gay, 

* Dance on the brink, as if inſpired by fame, | 

« Fond of the pretty fellow in the ſtream. Go- 
Four Lines of Dr. Young, very modeſtly applied Se" 
vernor H--k--s, in the 5th page of the Letter from 
fax, as above cited, with the Alluſion to Narcif#s 
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namely, that of being free from all taxes, but 


ſuch as he ſhall, by himſelf or repreſentative, 
grant and aſſeſs. 


3. As the colonies have been erected into 


ſubordinate dependent dominions, with ſubor- 
dinate powers of legiſlation ; particularly that 
of levying taxes for the ſupport of their re- 
ſpective ſubordinate governments, and at their 
own expence ; have not only ſupported the civil 
provincial adminiſtration, but many of them 


have, to their utmoſt ability, contributed both 
in men and money for the common cauſe, as 


well as for their more immediate defence 
againſt his Majeſty's enemies, it ſhould ſeem 
very hard that they ſhould be taxed alſo by 
parliament, and that before they are allowed 
a repreſentation in fact, and while they are 
quite unable to pay ſuch additional taxes, 

4. The immenſe commercial advantages re- 
ſulting to Great-Britain from her plantations, 
the revenues thence ariſing to. the crown, the 
taxes we pay by the conſumption of an infinity 
of Britiſh manufactures, may be thought a 
reaſonable return for the protection received, 
as tis really all that at preſent is in our power 
to yield. | 


5. If the colonies could and ought to yield 


greater aids towards the national expence, yet 


it ſhould ſeem but reaſonable either to allow 


them, 1. To raiſe ſuch further ſums as may 
be required, by taxing themſelves in the moſt 
ealy way and manner their ſeveral provincial 
legiſlatures could deviſe. * Or, 2, at leaſt to 
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allow them a repreſentation in the Houſe of 
Commons. This, with ſome animadverſions 
on the preſent ſtate of commerce, with the 
extenſion and enlargement of the admiralt 
juriſdiction in America, is the ſubſtance of all 
that has ſo much incenſed the Halifax gentle- 
man. Governor H--k--s hath no where ſaid 
that © the colonies have rights independent 
of, and not controulable by, the authority of 
parliament.” See Providence Gazette, Feb. 16, 
According to the gentleman, „it will fol- 
low that we may enjoy perſonal liberty, and 
yet be ſlaves in a political ſenſe ; and ſo, vice 
verſa, we may be perſonally ſlaves, and yet 
have a political right to liberty. Life, liberty 
and eſtate being perſonal rights, are (by the 
gentleman admitted to be) ſecured to us by 
the common law, I do not remember to 
have heard that the colonies ever contended for 
more; and yet (by this perſonal and politi- 
cal diſtinction) our eſtates may be taken away 
from us againſt our conſent, without any vio- 
lation of our perſonal right; and all this for 
want of a political right.“ 
Povidence Gazette, Feb. 16. 1765. 
* The gentleman confidently maintains that 
acts of parliament derive their force from the 
common law; and for that reaſon he ſays, 
they are obligatory on the colonies, I aſk 
him, how it is poſſible that the parliamentary 
power, which controuls, alters and amends the 
common law at will, can deriye its ſupport 
from the common law ?” 800 


Providence, 
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Providence Gazette, February 23. 

The power and authority of parliament 
is from the conſtitution, and above all 
other laws, but thoſe of God and nature. 

« There may be a natural relation between 
two ſubjects that exiſt by nature; but mother 
country and colony exiſt only by policy, and 
may, and no doubt have a political relation 
to each other ; but can have no natural one.” 

Providence Gazette, March 2. 

This remark is ingenious, and the manner 
in which ' tis elucidated is diverting ; but I fear 
tis not ſolid. There is nonſenſe and contra- 
diction enough of all conſcience in the Hali- 
tax gentleman's attempt to inveſtigate the 
* natural relation between colonies and their 
mother ſtate,” without denying the exiſtence 
of ſuch a relation, Our allegiance is natural, 
and if this be admitted of each individual in 
a colony, as it muſt be, it would be ſtrange 
to deny a natural relation between two whole 
bodies, between all the reſpective parts of 
which a natural relation is admitted. Society 
is certainly natural, and exiſts prior to, and 
independent of any form of civil policy, al- 
ways excepting family ſocieties and ſimple de- 
mocracies. As there is a natural relation be- 
tween father and ſon, ſo is there between their 
two families; and ſo is there between a mo- 
ther-ſtate or metropolis, and its colonies. The 
natural relation between two independent 
ſtates or ſocieties, is the baſis of the law of 
nations; and all its obligations are thence de- 

duceable. 


* 
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duceable. It would be ſtrange that a natural 

relation ſhould ſubſiſt between two neigh- 

bouring ſtates, and none be between a metro- 
olis and a colony. I can ſee no abſurdi 


In ſuppoſing both natural and political relati- 


ons to ſubſiſt between a mother ſtate and its 
colonies, any more than ſuppoſing two quali- 
ties in one and the ſame ſubject. The ſame 
man may be choloric and humane, another is 
calm and inveterate. The ſame two men 
may be father and ſon, fellow-men, fellow- 
ſubjects,” fellow-citizens, and brother-alder- 
men. Political relations are but modifications 
of thoſe which are founded in nature, and from 
whence riſe duties of univerſal obligation. 

I cannot ſuppreſs all my indignation at a 
remark in the cloſe of the Halifax letter, 
which ſhould have been taken notice of be- 
fore, but it eſcaped me, © It may become 
neceſſary for the ſupreme legiſlature of the na- 
tion to frame ſome code, (and canons might 
have been as properly added) and therein ad- 
Juſt the rights of the colonies, with preciſion 
and certainty, otherwiſe Great-Britain will al- 
ways be teazed with new claims about liberty 


and privileges.” Page 22. 


It I miſtake not, there is, in the air of this 
period, the quinteſſence of a meer martial le- 
giſlator; the inſolence of a haughty and im- 
perious miniſter ; the .indolence and half 
thought of a petit maitre ; the flutter of 4 
coxcomb ; the” pedantry of a quack, and the 


nonſenſe of a pettifogger. A ſtrange galli- 
i” maufry 
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maufry this: but I ara not anſwerable for it, 
or for any other of the exhibitions. of a mon- 


ſter monger. We want no foreign codes, nor 


canons here. The common law 1s our birth- 
right; and the rights and privileges con- 
firmed and ſecured to us by the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, and by act of parliament, are our beſt 
inheritance. Codes, pandects, novels, decre- 
tals of Popes, and the inventions of the D---], 
may ſuit the cold bleak regions of Branden- 


burgh and Pruſſia, or the ſcorching heats. 


of Jamaica or Gambia; but we live in a more 
temperate climate, and ſhall reſt content with 
the laws, cuſtoms and uſages of our anceſtors, 
bravely ſapported and defended with the mo- 
narchy, and from age to age handed down. 
Theſe have, en will finally triumph over 
the whims of political and religious Enthuſi- 


aſts; the extremes of which are libertiniſm 


and deſpotiſm, anarchy and tyranny, ſpiritual 
and temporal, from all which may God ever 
preſerve us. I muſt recommend it to the Ha- 
lifax gentleman, before he publiſhes any more 


epiſtles, diligently to read over Swift's Tale of- 
a Tub, and to take ſpecial note of Lord Peter's 


method of reaſoning with his brethren. He will 
there find all the forms of ſyllogiſm, from the 
ſorites to the categoric. Of the laſt form, he 


will find this, to prove that a little learning 


puffeth little men up. 
* Words are but wind, 
Learning is nothing but words, 
Ergo. Learning is nothing but wind.” 


Of 


„ 

Of the former kind of argumentation, he 
will find a ſpecies he ſeems to be ny 
fond of. 

« Tn the midſt of all this clutter and revo- 
lution, in comes Lord Peter, with a file of 
dragoons at his heels, and gathering from all 
hands what was in the wind, he and his gang, 
after ſeveral millions of ſcurrilities and curſes, 
not very important here to repeat, by main 
force, very fairly kicks them (Martin and jack) 
both out of doors, and would never let them 
come under his roof, from that day to this.” 


; IANS Tad, 1 79. 104. 


HE TRVE SENTIMENTS OF AMERICA : 

ONTAINED IN A COLLECTION OF 
LETTERS SENT FROM THE HOVSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
PROVINCE OF MASSACHVSETTS. 

BAY TO SEVERAL PERSONS OF - 
HIGH RANK IN THIS 
KINGDOM : 


TOGETHER 
ITH CERTAIN PAPERS RELATING TO 
a SYPPOSED LIBEL ON THE 
GOVERNOR OF THAT PROVINCE, 
AND A DISSERTATION ON 
THE CANON AND 
THE FEVDAL 
L A W: 


NDON, PRINTED FOR I. ALMON, IN PICCADILLY. 
1768. 
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The following reſolution is copied from the journal of 
the proceedings of the Houſe of Repreſentatives 
of the proyince of Maſſachuſett's-Bay. 


Mercurii, 2 die Martii, A. D. 1768. 
Poft Meridiem. 


Whereas it has ever been the Jaudable practice of 
this government — to ſet apart a day for ſolemn 
prayer to Almighty God, humbly to implore the di- 
vine forgiveneſs of their fins, and his blefling upon 
the Britiſh nation and its dependencies, and upon this 
province in particular. 

And whereas the inhabitants of this province labour 

under very difficult and peculiarly diſtreſſing circum- 
ſtances, which call for a public acknowledgment of 
the ſupreme ruler of the world, under whoſe gracious 
providence alone we may expect relief: 
Reſolved, That it is the deſire of this houſe, that 
his Excellency the Governor [Bernard] would be 
pleaſed to appoint a ſolemn prayer and faſting to be 
obſerved throughout this province. 

That the people may then offer to God their hum- 
ble and penitent confeſſion of their ſins, together 
with their devout ſupplications for ſuch bleſſings as 
they ſhall ſtand in need of; particularly that his 
Majeſty's government may be proſperous, and his 
ſubjects happy, in every part of his enlarged domi- 
nions ; that this province may ſtand favourably in the 
* of our king; that every meaſure taken for the 
eſtabliſhment of our juſt rights and privileges, may be 
ſucceſsful ; that the trade, huſbandry, and fiſhery of 
the province may be proſpered, and true religion and 
good morals prevail; and that we and our poſterity 
may ever enjoy the bleſſings of liberty and peace. 
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Agreeable to a Vote of the Honourable 
Houſe of Repreſentatives of the Pro- 
vince of the Maſſachuſett's-Bay, the 
following humble, dutiful, and loyal 
Petition to the KING, ſigned by the 
Speaker, by their Order of the 2oth 
January 1768 ; together with the Re- 
preſentations of the Houſe to his MA- 
JESTY's Miniſters; their Letter to their 
Agent, &c. are here inſerted. 


An humble Petition to the King's moſt Ex- 
cellent Majeſty. 


MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, 
OUR Majeſty's faithful ſubjects, the 


repreſentatives of your province of 
the Maflachuſetts-Bay, with the warmeſt 
ſentiments of loyalty, duty, and affection, 
deg leave to approach the throne, and to 
ay at your Majeſty's feet their humble 
upplications, in behalf of your diſtreſſed 
ſubjects the people of the province. 
Our anceſtors, the firſt ſettlers of this 
ountry, having with the royal conſent, 
bich we humbly apprehend involves the 
onſent of the nation, and at their own 
eat expence, migrated from the mother 
B kingdom, 


OS. Ft 
kingdom, took poſſeſſion of this land, at 
that time a wilderneſs, the right whereof 
they had purchaſed for a valuable conſide- 
ration of the council eſtabliſhed at Pli— 
mouth, to whom it had been granted by 
your Majeſty's royal predeceſſor King 
James the firſt. 

From the principles of loyalty to their do- 
- vereign which will ever warm the breaſt of 
a true ſubject, though remote they acknow- 
ledged their allegiance to the Engliſhcrown: 
and your Majeſty will allow us with all hu- 
mility to ſay, that they and their poſterity, 
even to this time, have afforded frequent 
and fignal proofs of their zeal for the ho- 
nour and ſervice of their prince, and their 
firm attachment to the parent country. 

With toil and fatigue, perhaps not to 
be conceived by their brethren and fellow- 
ſubjects at home, and with the conſtant 
peril of their lives, from a numerous, {a 
vage, and warlike race of men, they be. 
gan their ſettlement, and God proſpered 
them. | 3 

They obtained a charter from King 
Charles the firſt ; wherein his Majelty 
was pleaſed to grant to them and thei 
heirs and aſſigns for ever, all the land 
therein deſcribed, to hold of him and hi 
royal ſucceſſors in free and common ſoc⸗ 
cage; which we humbly conceive 18 ® 


abſolute an eſtate as the ſubject can * 
unde 


. 
under the crown. And in the ſame char- 
ter were granted to them, and their poſte - 
rity, all the rights, liberties, privileges, 
and immunities of natural ſubjects, born 
within the realm. 

This charter they enjoyed, having, as 
we moſt humbly conceive, punctually 
complied with all the conditions of it, till 
in an unhappy time it was vacated But 
after the revolution, when King William 
and Queen Mary, of glorious and bleſſed 
memory, were eſtabliſhed on the throne: 
In that happy reign, when, to the joy of 
the nation and its dependencies, the crown 
was ſettled in your. Majeſty's illuſtrious 
family, the inhabitants of this province 
ſhared in the common bleſſing. Then 
they were indulged with another charter 
in which their Majeſties were pleaſed for 
themſelves, their frets and ſucceſſors, to 


grant and confirm to them as ample eſtate 


in the lands or territories as was granted 
by the former charter, together with other 
the moſt eſſential rights and liberties con- 
tained therein: The principal of which, 
is that which your Majeſty's ſubjects within 
the realm have ever held a moſt ſacred 
right, of being taxed only by repreſenta- 
tives of their own free election. 

Thus bleſſed with the rights of Engliſh- 
men, through the indulgent ſmiles of 
Heaven, and under the auſpicious govern- 

58. ment 


1 
ment of your Majeſty and your royal pre- 
deceſſors, your people of this province 
have been happy, and your Majeſty has 
acquired a numerous increaſe of loyal ſub. 
jets, a large extent of dominion, and a 
new and inexhauſtible ſource of commerce, 
wealth and glory. 

With great ſincerity, permit us to aſſure 
your Majeſty, that your ſubjects of this 
province, ever have, and ſtill continue to 
acknowledge your Majeſty's high court of 
parliament the ſupreme legiſlative power 
of the whole empire. The ſuperintend- 
ing authority of which is clearly admitted 
in all caſes, that can conſiſt with the fun- 
damental rights of nature and the conſtitu- 
tion, to which your Majeſty's happy ſub- 
jects in all parts of your empire conceive 
they have a juſt and equitable claim. 

It is with the deepeſt concern that your 
humble ſuppliants would repreſent to your 
Majeſty, that your parliament, the rec- 
titude of whole intentions is never to be 
queſtioned, has thought proper to pats di- 
vers acts impoſing taxes on your Majeſty's 
ſubjects in America, with the ſole and ex- 
preſs purpoſe of raiſing a revenue. If your 
Maieſty's ſubjects here ſhall be deprived of 
the honour and privilege of voluntarily con- 
tributing their aid to your Majeſty, in 
ſupporting your government and autho- 
rity in the province, and defending and ſe- 
| curing 


69 
curing your rights and territories in Ame- 
rica, which they have always hitherto 
done with the utmoſt chearfulneſs : If 
theſe acts of parliament ſhall remain in 
force, and your Majeſty's commons in 
Great Britain ſhall continue to exerciſe the 
power of granting the property of their 
fellow ſubjects in nog r your peo- 

le muſt. then regret their unhappy fate in 
. only the name left of free ſubjects. 
With all humility we conceive that a 
repreſentation of your Majeſty's ſubjects of 
this province in the parliament, conſider- 
ing their local circumſtances, is utterly 
impracticable: Your Majeſty has hereto- 
fore been graciouſly pleaſed to order your 
requiſitions tobe laid before the repreſenta- 
tives of your people in the general afſem- 
bly, who have never failed to afford the 
neceſſary aid to the extent of their ability, 
and ſometimes beyond it ; and it would be 
ever grievous to your Majeſty's faithful 
ſubjects to be called upon in a way, that 
ſhould appear to them to imply a diſtruſt 
of their moſt ready and willing com- 
pliance. 
Under the moſt ſenſible impreſſions of 
your Majeſty's wiſe and paternal care for 
the remoteſt of your faithful ſubjects, and 
in full dependence on the royal declarations 
in the charter of this province, we moſt 


humbly beſeech your Majeſty to take our 
| preſent 
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(2) 
preſent unhappy cirenmſtances under your 
royal conſideration, and afford us relief in 
ſuch manner as in your Majeſty's great 
wiſdom and clemency ſhall ſeem meet. 


8 — ——— 
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A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Shelburne, one of his Majeſty's prin- 
cCipal Secretaries of State. 


Province of the Maſſachuſetts-Bay, January 
| 15, 1768. 
MY LORD, 


"3 houſe of repreſentatives of this his 
Majeſty's province, having had ex- 
perience of your Lordſhip's generous ſen- 
timents of his Majeſty's moſt loyal though 
remote ſubjects in America, and of your 


noble exertions in their behalf in the late 


time of their diſtreſs, beg leave to lay be- 
fore your Lordſhip's view, the new ſcenes 
of difficulty, which are again opened upon 
us, and to implore your repeated inter- 
poſition. | 

Your Lordſhip is not inſenſible, that our 
forefathers were in an unhappy reign driven 
into this wilderneſs by the hand of power; 
at their own expence they croſſed an ocean 
of three thouſand miles; and purchaſed an 
inheritance for themſelves and their poſte- 
rity, with the view of propagating the 
chriſtian religion, and enlarging the Eng- 


lich 
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liſh dominion: in this diſtant part of the 
earth. Through the indulgent ſmiles of 
Heaven upon them, though not without 
hardſhip and fatigue unexperienced and 
rhaps hardly to be conceived by their 
87, 4.46 and fellow-ſubjects in theit na- 
tive land ; and with the conſtant peril of 
their lives from a numerous race of men, 
as barbarous and cruel, and yet as warlike 
as any people upon the face of the earth, 
they increaſed in their numbers and en- 
larged their ſettlement.—They obtained a 
charter from King Charles the ert, wherein 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to recognize to 
them, a liberty to worſhip God according 
to the dictates of their conſcience; a bleſ- 
ſing which in thoſe unhappy times was 
denied to them in their own country: 
And the rights, liberties, privileges, and 
immunities of his natural born ſubjects 
within the realm. This charter they en- 
Joyed, having punctually fulfilled the con- 
ditions of it, till it was vacated, as we 
conceive arbitrarily, in the reign of King. 
Charles the ſecond. After the revolution, 
that grand æra of Britiſh liberty, when 
King William and Queen Mary, of glori- 
ous and bleſſed memory, were eſtabliſhed 
on the throne, the inhabitants of this pro- 
vince obtained another charter; in which 
the moſt eſſential rights and privileges 
contained in the former were reſtored to 
| them. 
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them. Thus bleſſed with the liberties of 
Engliſhmen, they continued to increaſe 
and multiply, till, as your Lordſhip knows, 
a dreary wilderneſs is become a fruitful 
field, and a grand ſource of national wealth 
and glory. | 
By the common law, my Lord, as well as 
ſundry acts of parliament from the Reign 
of EDwARD the third, the children of his 
Majeſty's natural born ſubje&s, born paſ- - 
ſing and repaſling the ſeas, are intitled to 
all the rights and privileges of his natural 
ſubjects born within the realm. From 
hence the concluſion appears to be indiſ- 
putable, that the deſcendants of his Ma- 
jeity's ſubjects in the realm, who migrated 
with the conſent of the nation, and pur- 
chaſed a ſettlement with their own treaſure 
and blood, without any aid from the nati- 
on; who early acknowledged their alle- 
giance to the Crown of England; and have 
always approved themſelves faithful ſub- 
jects, and in many inſtances given ſignal 
proofs of their loyalty to their King, and 
their firm attachment and affection to their 
mother country : — The concluſion 1s 
ſtrong, that excluſive of any conſideration 
of their charter, they are intitled to the 
rights and privileges of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution in common with their fellow ſub- 
jects in Britain. And it is very remarkably 
the ſenſe of the Britiſh nation that they hy 
O3 
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ſo; as appears by an Act of Parliament 
made in the 13th of his late Majeſty King 
GEORGE the ſecond, The preamble of 
that act plainly preſuppoſes it; and the 
purview of the ſame act enables and di- 
tets the ſuperior court of judicature 
of this province, a court erected by the 
authority of the general court, to natura- 
lize foreigners under certain conditions ; 
which it is preſumed the wiſdom of the 
Parliament would not have empoweredany 
people to do, who were not themſelves 
deemed natural born ſubjects. K 
The ſpirit of the law of nature and na- 
tions ſuppoſes that all the free ſubjects of 
any kingdom, are entitled equally to all 
the rights of the conſtitution; for it ap- 
pears unnatural and unreaſonable to affirm, 
that local or any other circumſtances can 
juſtlydepriveany part of the ſubjects of the 
ſame Prince, of the full enjoyment of the 
rights of that conſtitution, upon which the 
Zuni is formed, and by which 
oyereignty and allegiance are aſcertained and 
limited. But your Lordſhip is ſo tho- 
toughly acquainted with the extent of the 
rights of men and of ſubjects, as to render 
it altogether improper to take up any more 
of your time on this head. | 
There are, my Lord, fundamental rules 
of the conſtitution, which it, is humbly 
preſumed, neither the ſupreme legiſlative 
C nor 
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nor the ſupreme executive can alter. In 


all free ſtates the conſtitution is fixed: It 


is from thence that the legiſlative derives 
its authority; therefore it cannot change 
the conſtitution without deſtroying its own 
foundation. If then the conſtitution 
of Great Britain is the common 
right of all Britiſh ſubjects, it is hum- 
bly referred to your Lordſhip's judgment, 
whether the ſupreme legiſlative of the 


empire may rightly leap the bounds of it 


in the exerciſe of power over the ſubjects 


in America, any more than over thoſe in 


Britain. 

When mention is made of the rights 
of American ſubjects and the intereſt they 
have in the Britiſh conſtitution in common 
with all other Britiſh ſubjects, your Lord- 
ſhip is too candid and juſt in your ſenti— 
ments to ſuppoſe that the Houſe have the 
moſt diſtant thought of an independency 
on Great Britain.—They are not inſenſible 
of their ſecurity and happineſs in their con- 
nection with and dependance on the mo- 
ther- ſtate. Theſe, my Lord, are the ſen- 
timents of the Houſe and of their con- 
ſtituents; and they have reaſon to believe 
they are the ſentiments of all the colonies: 
Thoſe who are induſtriouſly propagating 
in the nation a different opinion of the 
coloniſts, are not only doing the gieateſt 
injuſtice to them, but an irreparable 1njury 
to the nation itſelf. b 


(15) Y 

It is the glory of the Britiſh conſtitution 
that it has its foundation in the law of 
God and nature: It is eflentially a natural 
right that a man ſhall quietly enjoy, and 
have the ſole diſpoſal of his own property: 
This right is ingrafted into the Britiſh 
conſtitution and 1s familiar to the Ameri- 
can ſubjects: And your Lordſhip will judge 
whether any neceſſity can render it juſt and 
equitable in the nature of things, that the 
ſupreme legiſlative of the empire, ſhould 
impoſe duties, ſubſidies, talliages and tax- 
es, internal or external, for the ſole purpoſe 
of raiſing a revenue, upon ſubjects that are 
not, and cannot, conſidering their local 
circumſtances, by any poſſibility be equal- 
ly repreſented, and conſequently, whoſe 
conſent cannot be had in Parliament. 

The ſecurity of right and property 1s 
the great end of government. Surely 
then ſuch meaſures as tend to render right 
and property precarious, tend to deſtroy 
both property and government, for theſe 
muſt ſtand or fall together.— Property is 
admitted to have an exiſtence in the ſavage 
ſtate of nature: And if it is neceſſary for 
the ſupport of ſavage life, it by no means 
becomes leſs ſo in civil ſociety. The Houſe _ 
intreat your Lordſhip to conſider, whe- 
ther a coloniſt can be conceived to have 
any property which he may call his own, 
if it may be granted away by any other 
C2 body 
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body without his conſent : And they ſub. 
mit to your —_ judgment whether 
this was not actually done, when the act 
for granting to his yas ing certain duties 
on Paper, Glaſs and other articles, for the 
ſole and expreſs purpoſe of raifing a revenue 
in America, was made. It is the judgment 
of Lord Coke that the Parliament of 
Great Britain cannot tax Ireland“ quia militeg 
ad Parliamentum non mittant.” And Sir 
William Jones, an eminent juriſt, declared 
it as his opinion, to King CHARLEs the 
Second, that he could no more grantacom- 
miſſion to levy money on his ſubjects in 
Jamaica, without their conſent by an 
aſſembly, than they could diſcharge them- 
ſelves from their allegiance to the crown. 

Your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to con- 
fider that Ireland and -Jamaica were both 
conquered ; which cannot be ſaid of any of 
the colonies, Canada excepted; the argu- 
ment therefore is ſtronger in favour of the 
colonies. ; 

Our anceſtors, when oppreſſed in the 
unfortunate reign of Aus the ſecond, 
found relief by the interpoſition of the 
Parliament: But it is the misfortune of 
the colonies at preſent, that by the inter- 
vention of that power they are taxed ; and 
they can appeal for relief from their final 
de 1fioa to no power on earth, for there is 


1:0 power on earth above them, — Your 
Lord- 


(17) 

Lordſhip will indulge the Houſe in ex- 
preſſing a deep concern upon this occaſion; 
for it is the language of reaſon, and it is 
the opinion of the greateſt writers on the 
law of nature and nations, that if the parli- 
ament ſhould make any conſiderable change 
in the conſtitution, and the nation ſhould 
be voluntarily filent upon it, this would 
be conſidered as an approbation of the act. 

But the Houſe beg leave to repreſent to 
your Lordſhip, that although the right of the 
Parliament to impoſe taxes on the colo- 
nies without a repreſentation there were 
indiſputable, we humbly conceive it may 
be made fully to appear to he pnequal that 
they ſhould, at leaſt at preſent. Your 
Lordſhip will be pleaſed to remember that 
by act of Parliament, the coloniſts are pro- 
hibited from importing commodities and 
manufacturesof thegrowth of Europe, ſaving 
a few articles, except from Great Britain. 
This prohibition not only occaſions a 
much greater demand upon the mother- 
country for her manufactures, but gives 
the manufacturers there the advantage of 
their own price; and can it be queſtioned, 
my Lord, but the coloniſts are obliged by 
means of this policy, to purchaſe the Bri- 


tiſh manufactures at a much dearer rate, 


than the like manufactures would be pur- 
chaſed at, if they were allowed to go to 

foreign markets. It is a loſs to the colo- 
| niſts 
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niſts and an equal gain to Great Britain, 
The ſame reaſoning holds good with re- 
ſpe& to the many articles of their produce, 
which the colonies are reſtrained by a& 
of Parliament from ſending to foreign 
ports.—This is in reality a tax though an 
indirect one on the colonies, beſides the 
duties of exciſe and cuſtoms, laid on 
the manufactures in Great Britain. A 
celebrated Britiſh writer on trade, com- 
putes the artificial value ariſing from theſe 
duties, to be not leſs than fifty per cent, 
Your Lordſhip will then form an eſtimate 
of the part that is paid by the colonies 
upon the importation into America, which 
is generally ſaid to be at leaſt the value of 
two millions ſterling. 

The Houſe is not at this time complain- 
ing of this policy of the mother ſtate ; but beg 
your Lordſhip's impartial and candid con- 
ſideration, whether it is not grievous to the 
colonies to be additionally taxed upon the 
commodities of Great Britain here — and 
to be ſolely charged with the defending 
and ſecuring his Majeſty's colonies, after 
they have chearfully borne their full pro- 
portion of maintaining his Majeſty's rights 
in this part of his dominions, and reduc- 
ing his enemies to terms of peace. 

Your Lordſhip will allow the Houſe to 
expreſs their ſcars that the colonies nave 


| becn miſrepreſented to his Majeſty's mi- 


niſters 
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niſters and the Parliament, as having an 
undutiful diſpoſition towards his Majeſty, 
and a diſaffection to the mother-kingdom. 
It has till a few years paſt been the uſage 
for his Majeſty's requiſitions to be laid be- 
fore the repreſentatives of his people in A- 
merica. And we may venture to appeal 
to your Lordſhip, that the people of this 
province have been ready to afford their 
utmoſt aid for his Majeſty's ſervice. It 
would be grievous to his moſt faithful ſub- 
jects, to be called upon for aid in a manner 
which implies a miſtruſt of a free and 
chearful compliance: And the Houle in- 
treat your Lordſhip's conſideration whe- 
ther our enemies at leaſt, would not infer 
a want of duty and loyalty in us, when the 
Parliament have judged it neceſſary to 


compel us by laws for that purpoſe; as by 


the late acts for railing a revenue in Ame- 


_ Tica, and the act for preventing mutiny 


and deſertion; in the latter of which the 
governor and council are directed to ſupply 
the King's troops with enumerated articles, 
and the people are required to pay the ex- 
pence. But beſides, your Lordſhip will 
judge whether the execution of this act 
can comport with the exiſtence of a free 
legiſlative in America. 

It is unnatural to expect, that the ſu- 
preme executive power can long exiſt, if the 


lupreme legiſlative ſhould be depreſſed and 
deſtroyed. 
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deſtroyed. In order, therefore, to ſupport 
the ſupreme executive of his * at ſo 
great a diſtance, in the perſon of his go- 
vernor, judges and other executive officers, 
it ſeems neceſſary that there ſhould be a 
legiſlative in America as perfectly free, as 
can conſiſt with a ſubordination to the ſu- 
preme legiflative of the whole —_— 
Sucha legiſlative is conſtituted by the roy- 
al charter of this province : In this char- 
ter, my Lord, the King, for himſelf, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, grants to the general 
aſſembly, full power and authority to im- 
poſe and levy proportionable and reaſona- 
ble aſſeſſments, rates and taxes upon the 
eſtates and perſons of the inhabitants, to be 
iſſued and diſpoſed of, by warrant under 
the hand of the governor, with the advice 
and conſent of the council, for the ſervice 
of his Majeſty, in the neceſſary defence and 
fupport of his government of the province 
and the protection and preſervation of the 
inhabitants, according to ſuch acts, as are 
or ſhall be in force in the province. And 
the houſe are humbly of opinion, that the 
legiſlative powers in the ſeveral colonies in 
America were originally erected upon a 
conviction, that the ſubjects there, could 
not be repreſented in the ſupreme legiſla- 
tive, and conſequently that there was a 
neceſſity that ſuch powers ſhould be erect- 

ed. 
It 
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t is by no means, my Lord, adiſpoſition 
the houſe to diſpute the juſt authority 
f the ſupreme legiſlative of the nation, 
at induces them thus to addreſs your 
ordſhip; but a warm ſenſe of loyalty to 
cir prince, and, they humbly apprehend, 
juſt concern for their natural and con- 
tutional rights. They beg your Lord- 
ip would excuſe their treſpaſſing upon 
our time and attention to the great affairs 
the ſtate: They apply to you as a friend 

the rights of mankind and of Britiſh 
Wjc&ts. As Americans they implore your 
ordſhip's patronage, and beſeech you to 
preſent their grievances to the King our 
vereign, and employ your happy influence 
their relief. 


Signed by the Speaker. 


Letter to the Right Hon. HENRY 
SEYMOUR Conway, Eſq; one of his 
Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State, 


Province of the Maſfſachuſetts-Bay, 
February 13, 1708. 
£3 "Ro 
H E houſe of repreſentatives of 
this his Majeſty's province have ſtill 
e ſenüble impreſſions of gratitude upon 
ir minds, for the ſignal and ſuc- 
ful exertions you were pleaſed 
D to 
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to make for them when the liberties 
of the colonies were in danger. And al 
though they do not fall immediately unde 
your care in that department, to whic 
his Majeſty has been graciouſly _ pleaſe 
to appoint you; yet your known attach 
ment to the rights.of ſubjects, in their ju 
extent, the conſtitutional authority of thi 
ſupreme legiſlative and the prerogative o 
the ſovereign, is a ſtrong inducement to thi 
Houſe, ws new grievances happen, tt 
implore your repeated aid. Conſcio 
of their own diſpoſition, they rely upot 
that candour which is a diſtinguiſhedmat 
of your character. And however th 
may have been repreſented to his Majeſty 
miniſters as undutiful, turbulent and fac 
tious, your ſentiments are too generous, t 
impute the expreſſions of uneaſineſs unde 
the operation of any particular acts of tt 
Britiſh parliament to a peeviſh or diſcon 
tented habit, much leſs to the want of: 
due veneration for that auguſt aſſembly 

This houſe is at all times ready to f 
cognize his Majeſty's high court of parlia 
ment, the ſupreme legiſlative power ove 
the whole empire; its ſuperintending au 
thority, in all caſes conſiſtent with tie 
fundamental rules of the conſtitution, 
as clearly admitted by his Majeſty's ſub 
jets in this province as by thoſe with 
the realm: ſince the conſtitution of the ſtate 
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zit ought to be, is fixed; it is humbly 
reſumed, that the ſubjects, in every part 
the empire, however remote, have an e- 
vitable claim to all the advantages of it. 
t is the glory of the Britiſh Prince, and 
e happineſs of all his ſubjects, that their 
onſtitution hath its foundation in the im- 
utable laws of nature: And as the ſu- 
reme legiſlative as well as the ſupreme 
xecutive derives its authority from that 
nſtitution, it ſhould ſeem that no laws 
n be made or executed, that are repug- 
ant to any eſſential law in nature. Hence 
Britiſh ſubject is happily diſtinguiſhed 
om the ſubjects of many other ſtates, in 
juſt and well grounded opinion of his 
wn afety, which is the perfection of po- 
tical liberty. | 
It is acknowledged to be an unalterable 
W 1n nature, that a man ſhould have the 
ee uſe and ſole diſpoſal of the fruit of his 
oneſt induſtry, ſubje& to no controul. 
he equity of this principle ſeems to have 
en too obvious to be miſunderſtood by 
ole who framed the conſtitution ; into 
hich it is ingrafted as an eſtabliſhed law. 
is conceived that this principle gave riſe 
early time to a repreſentation in parlia- 
ent; where every individual in the realm 
since been, and is ſtill conſidered by 
* of parliament as preſent by himſelf, 
© by his repreſentative of his own free 
D 2 election: 
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election: conſequently, the aid afforded 
there to the ſovereign is not of the natureof: 
tribute, but the free and voluntary gifto 
all. 

The houſe ſubmit to your conſideratio 
whether his Myeſty's ſubjects of this pr. 


vince, or any of them, can be confidere 
as having been preſent in parliament, whe 
an act of the fourth of his preſent Majefty 
reign, and another paſſed the laſt ſeſſion 
were made. If not, it ſeems to be con 
clufive, that, as thoſe acts were made wit 
the ſole and expreſs purpoſe of railing 

revenue out of America, the ſubjects he 

are in thoſe inſtances unfortunately dt 
prived of the ſole diſpoſal of their pr 
perty, and the honour and privilege 
contributing to the aid of their ſoverei 

by a free and voluntary gift. 

The people of this province would b 
no means be inclined to petition the par 
liament for a repreſentation. Separate 
from the mother-country by a might 
ocean, and at the diſtance of three thou 
ſand miles, they apprehend it is, and eie 
will be, utterly impracticable that the 
ſhould be equally repreſented there : The 
have always been conſidered by the natio 
as ſubjects remote: And his Majelty 
royal predeceſſors were graciouſly plealf 
to conſtitute by charter a ſubordinate leg 


lative in the province, as it is conce1vec 
1 WII 
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with a view of preſerving to their remote 
ſubjects the unalienable right of a repre- 
ſentation, By this charter the lands there- 
in deſcribed are granted to the inhabitants 
in free and common ſoccage; and the 
general aſſembly is inveſted with the pow- 
er of impoſing and levying proportionable 
and reaſonable aſſeſſments, rates and taxes, 
upon the eſtates and perſons of the inhabi- 
tants, for his Majeſty's ſervice, in the 
neceſſary defence and ſupportof his govern- 
ment of the province, and the protection 
and preſervation of the inhabitants; and of 
ordaining and eſtabliſhing all manner of 
wholeſome and reaſonable orders, laws, 
ſtatutes and ordinances, directions and i- 
ſtructions, either with or without penal- | 
ties, as they ſhall judge to be for the good | 
and welfare of the province: Andas a 
ſufficient check upon this ſubordinate 
power, which ſecures its dependance on 
the ſupreme legiſlative, no law can be made 
repugnant to the laws of England; and 
all laws that are made, are laid before his 
Majeſty, who at any time during three years 
after, diſannulls them at his royal pleaſure. 
All that is deſired by the people of this 
province, is, that they may be reſtored to 
their original ſtanding: They may venture 
to appeal to the nation, that they have never 
failed to afford their utmoſt aid to his Ma- 
jeſty whenever he hath required it; aa 
tney 
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they may ſay it without vanity, that in 
many inſtances from their ſettlement, they 
have given ſtriking proofs of their zeal for 
the honour of their ſovereign, and their 
affection for the mother-ſtate. Muſt it 
not then be grievous to free and loyal ſub- 
jects, to be called upon ina manner which 
appears to them, to diveſt them of their 
freedom, and fo far to impeach their loyalty 
as to imply a miſtruſt of their chearful 
compliance with his Majeſty's royal re- 
quiſitions. 

The houſe alſo beg leave to ſubmit, 
whether the people can continue free, 
while the crown in addition to its uncon- 
troverted right of appointing a governor, 
may appoint him ſuch ſtipends as it ſhall 
judge fit, at the expence of the people and 
without their conſent : And whether, while 
the judges of the land, at ſo great a diſ- 
tance from the throne, the fountain ofjuſtice, 
may be altogether independent on the peo- 

le for their ſupport, it may not probably 
2123 that in ſome future time, the prin- 
. ciples of equity may be ſubverted even on 
the bench of juſtice, and the people de- 
prived of their happineſs and ſecurity. 
The houſe could add, that by the re- 
ſtraints laid upon the American trade by 
acts of Parliament, which operate equally 
to the advantage of Great Britain and the 
diſadvantage of this and the other colo- 


nies, 
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nies,-and the taxes which the inhabitants 
here eventually pay as the conſumers of 
the Britiſh manufactures, it ſhould ſeem 
to be beyond all the rules of equity, that 
theſe additional burdens ſhould be laid on 
them. But they would not treſpaſs u 

your time and attention to the great affairs 
of the nation. They beg your candid con- 
ſideration of the unhappy circumſtances 
of the province, and hope, that your great 
intereſt in the national councils, ſo far as 
ſhall appear to you to be juſt, will be em- 
* on their behalf. 


Signed by the Speaker. 


it. 
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A Letter to the Right Hon. the W 
of RoCKINGHAM. 


Province of the Maſjachuſetts-Bay, 
January 22, 085 


My Lord, 

HE houſe of repreſentatives of this 

his Majeſty's province have had 
the honour of your letter of the 7th of 
May laſt, communicated to them by their 
ſpeaker, and thank your Lordſhip for your 
condeſcenſion, in the kind ſentiments you 
are pleaſed to expreſs of his Majeſty's good 
ſubjects of America and of this province. 
The eſtabliſhing the harmony between 
Great Britain and her colonies, is a ſubject 
which 


(628) | 
which yout Lotdſhip has judged worthy of 


your particular attention: And the exer- 
tions which you have made for this very 
important putpoſe, claim the moſt grateful 
acknowledgements of the Houſe, Your 
ſentiments are ſo nobly extended beyond 
the moſt diſtant partial confiderations, as 
muſt diſtinguiſh you as a patron of the co- 
lonies, a friend to the Britiſh conſtitutio 
and the rights of mankind. ö 

Your Lordſhip is pleaſed to ſay, that 
you wilt not adopt a ſyſtem of arbitrary 
rule over the colonies; nor do otherwiſe, 
than ſtrenuouſly reſiſt where attempts ſhall 
be made to throw off that dependency to 
which the colonies ought to ſubmit. And 
your Lordſhip with great impartiality 
adds “ not only for the advantage of Great 
*« Britain but for their own real happinefsand 
« ſafety.” 5 

This houſe, my Lord, have the honour 
heartily to join with you in ſentiment; 
and they ſpeak the language of their con- 
ſtituents. So ſenſible are they of their 
happineſs and ſafety, in their union with 
and dependance upon the mother country, 
that they would by no means be inclined 
to accept of an independency if offered to 
them. But, my Lord, they intreat your 
conſideration, whether the colonies have 
not reaſon to fear ſome danger of arbitrary 
rule over them, when the ſupreme power 


of 


„ 

of the nation, have thought proper to im- 
ſe taxes on his Majeſty's American ſub- 

jects, with the ſole and expreſs purpoſe 

of raiſing a revenue, and without their 

conſent. | a | 15 : 

My Lord, the ſuperintending power of 
that high court over all his Majeſty's ſub- 
jets in the empire, and in all caſes which 
can conſiſt with the fundamental rules of 
the conſtitution, was never queſtioned in 
this province, nor, as the Houſe conceive, 
in any other. But in all free ſtates the 
conſtitution is fixed: It js from thence 
that the ſupreme legiſlative as well as the 
ſupreme executive derives its authority : 
Neither, then, can break through the fun- 
damental rules of the conſtitution, without 
deſtroying their own foundation. 

It is humbly conceived, that all his Ma- 
jeſty's happy ſubjects, in every part of his 
wide extended dominions, have a juſt and 
equitable claim to the rights of that con- 
ſtitution, upon which government itſelf is 
tormed, and by which ſovereignty and al- 
legiance is aſcertained and limited. Your 
Lordſhip will allow us to ſay, that it is an 
eſſential right of a Britiſh ſubject, ingrafted 
Into the conſtitution, or if your Lordſhip 
will admit the expreſſion, a ſacred and 
unalienable natural right, quietly to enjoy 
and have the ſole diſpoſal of his own pro- 
perty, In conformity to this, the acts * 
E the 
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the Britiſh Parliament declare, that every 
individual in the realm, is preſent in his 
Majeſty's high courtof parliament, by him- 
ſelf or his repreſentative of his own free 
election. But, my Lord, it is apprehend- 
ed, that a juſt and equal repreſentation of 
the ſubjects, at the diſtance of a thouſand 
tranſmarine leagues from the metropolis is 
utterly impracticable. Upon this opinion, 
this Houſe humbly conceive, his Majeſty's 
royal predeceſſors, thought it equitable to 
form ſubordinate legiſlative powers in A- 
merica, as perfectly free as the nature of 
things would admit, that fo, their remote 
ſubjects might enjoy a right, which thoſe 
within the realm have ever held ſacred, of 
being taxed only by repreſentatives of their 
own free election. 
The houſe beg leave to obſerve to your 
Lordſhip, that the monies that ſhall ariſe 
by the act for granting to his Majeſty cer- 
tain duties on Paper, Glaſs, and other ar- 
ticles, paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
are to be applied, in the firſt place, for the 
payment of the neceſſary charges of the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, and the ſupport of 
civil government, in ſuch colonies where it 
ſhall be judged neceſſary ; and the reſidue 
for defending, protecting and ſecuring the 
colonies. They intreat your Lordſhip' 
conſideration, what may be the conſequence, 


in ſome future time, if the crown in additi- 
on 
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on to its right of appointing governors 
over the colonies, * this Houſe chear- 
fully recognize, ſhould appoint them ſuch 
ſtipends, as it ſhall judge fit, without the 
conſent of the 1 and at their expence. 
And as the judges of the land here do not 
hold their commiſſions during good be- 
haviour, your Lordſhip will judge, whether 
it may not hereafter happen, that at ſo 
great a diſtance from the throne, the foun- 
tain of juſtice, for want of an adequate 
check, corrupt and arbitrary rule may take 
place, even within the colonies, which 
may deprive a bench of juſtice of its glory, 
and the people of their happineſs and 
ſafety. | 

Your Lordſhip's juſtice and candor will 
induce you to believe, that what our ene- 
mies may have taken occaſion to repreſent 
to his Majeſty's miniſters and the parlia- 
ment, as an undutiful diſpoſition in the 
colonies, is nothing more than a juſt and 
firm attachment to their natural and con- 
ſtitutional rights. It is humbly ſubmitted 
to your Lordſhip whether theſe ideas are 
well founded. And while this province 
and the colonies ſhall continue in your 
Lordſhip's judgment to be faithful and 
loyal ſubjects to his Majeſty, they rely 
upon it, that your happy influence will 
ever be employed, to promote the ſenti- 
| E 2 the 
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ments of tenderneſs as well as juſtice in 
the parent country. 


Signed by the Speaker, 


A Letter to the right Fon. | Lord CAM- 
DEN, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain. | | 


Province of the Mafſachuſetts-Bay, 
January 29, 1768, 
My Lord, | 

OUR great knowledge of the con- 
ſtitution and laws of the nation, of 
the juſt extent of parliamentary authority, 
and the rights of Britiſh ſubjects, is a pre- 
vailing inducement to the Houſe of repre- 
ſentatives of this his Majeſty's province, to 
addreſs your Lordſhip, at a time when your 
attention to the Britiſh colonies, their con- 
nection with and dependance upon the 
mother ſtate, and their rights as ſubjects, 
ſeems to be neceſſary and important, not to 

them alone, but to the whole Empire. 
This Houſe can ſpeak only for the peo- 
ple of one province: But no aſſembly on this 
continent, it is preſumed, can long be ſi- 
lent, under an apprehenſion, that without 
the aid of ſome powerful advocate, the li- 

berties of America will ſoon be no more. 
It is a cauſe which the Houſe is aſſured 
your Lordſhip has at heart: And the paſt 
| experience 
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experience of your patronage, and the noble 
exertions you were pleaſed to make for 
them in a late time of diſtreſs, affords the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon to hope that your happy 
influence will {till be employed in their be- 
half, as far as your Lordſhip ſhall judge 
to be right. | | 
If in all free ſtates, the conſtitution is 
fixed, and the ſupreme legiſlative ' power 
of the nation, from thence derives its 
authority; can that power overleap the 
bounds of the conſtitution, without ſub- 
verting its own foundation ? If the re- 
moteſt ſubjects, are bound by the ties of al- 
legiance, which this people and their fore- 
fathers have ever acknowledged; are they 
not by the rules of equity, intitled to all 
the rights of that conſtitution, which aſcer- 
tains and limits both ſovereignty and al- 
legiance? If it is an eſſential unalterable 
right in nature, ingrafted into the Britiſh 
conſtitution as a fundamental law, and ever 
held ſacred and irrevokable by the ſub- 
jets within the realm, that wht is a man's 
own is abſolutely his own; and that no man 
hath a right to take it from him without 
his conſent; may not the ſubjects of this 
S with a decent firmneſs, which 
as always diſtinguiſhed the happy ſub- 
jects of Britain, plead and maintain this na- 
tural conſtitutional right ? 
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The ſuperintending authority of his 
Majeſty's high court of parliament over 
the whole empire, in all caſes which can 
_ conſiſt with the fundamental rights of the 
conſtitution, was never queſtioned in this 
province, nor, as this Houſe conceive, in 
any other: but they intreat your Lordſhip's 
reflection one moment, on an act of par- 
liament paſſed the laſt ſeſſion; and an- 
other in the fourth of his preſent Majeſty's 
reign; both impoſing duties on his ſub- 
jects in America, which as they are im- 
poſed with the ſole and expreſs purpoſe of 
raiſing a revenue, are, in effect, taxes. The 
poſition, that taxation and repreſentation 
are inſeparable, is founded on the immu- 
table laws of nature: but the Americans 
had no repreſentation in the parliament, 
when they were taxed: Are they not then 
unfortunate in theſe inſtances, in having 
that ſeparated, which God and nature had 
joined? Such are the local circumſtances 
of the colonies, at the diſtance of a thou- 
ſand leagues from the metropolis, and ſe- 
parated by a wide ocean, as will for ever 
render a juſt and equal repreſentation in 
the ſupreme legiſlative, utterly impractica- 
ble. Upon this conſideration, it 1s con- 
ceived, that his Majeſty's royal predeceſ- 
ſors thought it equitable to form legiſlative 
bodies in America, as perfectly free as 4 
ſubordination to the ſupreme legiſlative 
would admit of, that the ineſtimable right 


of being taxed only by reproſentarin of 
their 
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their own free election, might be preſerved 
and ſecured to their ſubjects here. The A- 
mericans have ever been conſidered by the 
nation as ſubjects remote; and ſucceeding 
kings, even to the preſent happy reign, 
and until theſe acts were made, have al- 
ways directed their requiſitions, to be laid 
before the repreſentatives of their people. 
in America, with which this province, and 
it is preſumed, all the other colonies, have 
with the utmoſt chearfulneſs "complied. 
Muſt it not then be grievous to ſubjects, 
who have in many repeated inſtances af- 
forded the ſtrongeſt marks of loyalty and 
zeal for the honour and ſervice of their ſo- 
vereign, to be nowcalledupon, in a manner, 
which implies a diſtruſt of a free and wil- 
ling compliance? Such is the misfortune 
of the coloniſts, not only in the inſtances 
before- mentioned, but alſo in the caſe of 
the act for preventing mutiny and de- 
ſertion; which requires the Governor and 
council to provide enumerated articles for 
the King's marching troops, and the peo- ' 
ple to pay the expence. 

This is a great change; and in its nature 
delicate and important. Vour Lordſhip 
will form your own judgment of the wif- 
dom of making ſuch a change, without 
the moſt preſſing reaſon, or an abſolute 
neceſfity. There can be no neceſſity, my 
Lord, as this Houſe humbly conceive: 


The 
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The ſubjects in this province, and un- 
doubtedly in all the colonies, however 
they may have been otherwiſe repreſented 
to his Majeſty's miniſters, are loyal: They 
are firmly attached to the mother ſtate : 


They always conſider her intereſt and their 


own as inſeparably interwoven, and it is 
their fervent wiſh that it may ever ſo re- 
main: All they deſire is, to be reſtored to 
the ſtanding upon which they were origi- 
nally put ; to have the honour and privilege 


of voluntarily contributing to the aid of 


their ſovereign, when required: They are 
free ſubjects; and it is hoped the nation 
will never conſider them as in a tributary 
ſtate. ; | 
It is humbly ſubmitted to your Lord- 
| ſhip, whether ſubjects can be ſaid to enjoy 
any degree of freedom, if the crown in ad- 
dition to its. undoubted authority of con- 
ſtituting governors, ſhould be authorized 
to appoint ſuch ſtipends for them, as it 
ſhall judge proper, at their expence and 
without their conſent. This is the un- 
happy ſtate to which his Majeſty's ſubjects 
in the colonies are reduced, by the act for 


granting certain duties on Paper, and other, 


articles. A power-without a check is al- 
ways unſate; and in ſome future time may 
introduce an abſolute government into A- 
merica. The judges of the land here do 


not hold their commiſſions during good 
behaviour; 
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behaviour : Is it not then juſtly to be ap- 
prehended, that at ſo great a diſtance from 
the throne, the fountain of national juſ- 
tice, with falaries altogether independent 
of the people, an arbitrary rule may take 
effect, which ſhall deprive a bench of juſ- 
tice of its glory, and the people of their 
ſecurity. 

When a queſtion ariſes on the public 
adminiſtration, the nation will judge and 
determine in conformity to its political 
conſtitution : The great end of the Britiſh 
conſtitution is univerſal liberty; and this 
houſe reſts aſſured, that your Lordſhip's 
great intereſt in the national councils will 
always be engaged on the fide of liberty 
and truth. 


Signed by the Speaker. 
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A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Chatham. 


Province of the Maſſachuſetts-Bay, Feb. 2, 
1768. 
My Lord, 


HE particular attention you were 

pleaſed to give to the intereſt of the 
American ſubjects when their rights were 
in danger, and your noble and ſucceſsful 
efforts in ſupport of them, have left in 
the breaſts of all, the indelible marks of 
F gratitude. 
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gratitude. The houſe of repreſentatives 
of this his Majeſty's province, having rea- 
ſon to be aſſured, that in, every inſtance 
of your public conduct, you are influenced 
by the principles of virtue and a diſinte- 
reſted public affection, beg leave to ma- 
nifeſt to your Lordſhip, a teſtimony of their 
full confidence in you, by imploring your 
repeated aid and patronage at this time 
when the cloud again gathers thick over 
them. 

It muſt afford the utmoſt ſatisfaction to 
the diſtreſſed coloniſts, to find your Lord- 
ſhip ſo explicitly declaring your ſentiments 
in that grand principle in nature, “ that 
what a man hath honeſtly acquired is ab- 
ſolutely and uncontroulably his own.” 
This principle is eſtabliſhed as a funda- 
mental rule in the Britiſh conſtitution, 
which eminently hath its foundation in the 
laws of nature ; and conſequently it is the 
indiſputable right of all men, more eſpe- 
cially of a Britiſh ſubject, to be preſent in 
perſon, or by repreſentation, in the body 
where he is taxed. 

But however fixed your Lordſhip and 
ſome others may be in this cardinal point, 


it is truly mortifying to many of his Ma- 


jeſty's free and loyal ſubjects, that even 1 
the Britiſh parliament, that ſanctuary 01 
liberty and juſtice, a different ſentimenl 
ſeems of late to have prevailed. 


Unwilling 
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Unwilling to intrude upon your atten- 
tion to the great affairs of ſtate, the houſe 
would only refer your Lordſhip to an act 
paſſed in the fourth year of the preſent 
reign, and another in the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament ; both impoſing duties on the 
Americans, who were not repreſented, 
with the ſole and expreſs purpoſe of raiſing 
a revenue. What, my Lord, have the co- 
loniſts done to forfeit the character and 
privilege of ſubjects, and to be reduced in 
effect to a tributary ſtate ? This houſe may 
appeal to the nation, that the utmoſt aid 
of the people has been chearfully given 
when his Majeſty required it : Often, on 


their own motion, and when almoſt ready 


to ſuccumb under the expence of defend- 
ing their own borders, their zeal has car- 
ried them abroad for the honour of their 
ſovereign, and the defence of his rights : 
Of this, my Lord, not to mention any 
more, the reduction of Louiſburgh in the 
year 1745, and the defence of his Ma- 
jeſty's garriſon at Annapolis, and of all 
Nova Scotia, will be ſtanding monuments. 


Can there then be a neceſſity for ſo great 


a change, and in its nature fo delicate and 
important, that inſtead of having the ho- 
nour of his Majeſty's requiſitions laid be- 


fore their repreſentatives here, as has been 


invariably the uſage, the parliament ſhould 


now tax them without their conſent? 
1 4 The 
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The enemies of the coloniſts, for ſuch 
they unfortunately have, may have repre- 
ſented them to his Majeſty's miniſters, 
and the parliament, as factious, undutiful, 
diſloyal : They, my Lord, are equally the 
enemies of Britain : Such is your exten- 
five knowledge of mankind, and the ſen- 
timents and diſpoſition of the colonies in 
general, that this houie would freely ven- 
ture to reſt the character of their conſti- 
tuents in your Lordſhip's judgment : 
Surely it is no ill diſpoſition in the loyal 
ſubjects of a patriot king, with a decency 
and firmneſs adapted to their character, to 
aſſert their freedom. 

The colonies, as this houſe humbly 
conceive, cannot be repreſented in the 
Britiſh parliament : Their local circum- 
ſtances, at the diſtance of a thouſand 
leagues beyond the ſeas, forbids, and will 
for ever render it impracticable: This, 
they apprehend, was the reaſon that his 
Majeſty's royal predeceſſors ſaw fit to erect 
ſubordinate legiſlative bodies in America as 
perfectly free as the nature of things would 
admit, that their remote ſubjects might 
enjoy that ineſtimable right, a repreſen- 
tation. Such a legiſlative is conſtituted 
by the royal charter of this province. In 
this charter, the King, for himſelf, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, grants to the inha- 
bitants all the lands and territories therein 


deſcribed, 
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deſcribed, in free and common ſoccage j 
as ample eſtate as the ſubjects can hold 
under the crown ; together with all the 
rights, liberties, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of his natural ſubjects born within the 
realm; of which the moſt eſſential is a 
power inveſted in the general aſſembly to 
levy proportionable and reaſonable taxes 
on the eſtates and perſons of the inhabi- 
tants, for the ſervice of his Majeſty, and 
the neceſſary defence and ſupport of his 
government of the province, and the pro- 
tection and preſervation of the inhabi- 
tants. But though they were originally, 
and always, fince their ſettlement, have 
been conſidered as ſubjects remote, they 
have ever cheriſhed a warm affection for 
the mother ſtate, and a regard for the in- 
tereſt and happineſs of their fellow ſub- 
jets in Britain. If then the colonies are 
charged with the moſt diſtant thought of 
an independency, your Lordſhip may be 
aſſured, that, with reſpect to the people 
of this province, and, it is preſumed, of 
al the colonies, the charge is unjuſt. 

Nothing would have prevailed upon the 
houſe to have given your Lordſhip tbis 
trouble, but the neceſſity of a powerful 
advocate, when their liberty is in danger : 
duch they have more than once ſound you 
to be; and as they humbly hope they have 
never forfeited your patronage, they in- 
treat 
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treat that. your great intereſt in the na- 
tional councils may ſtill be employed in 
their behalf, that they may be reſtored to 
the ſtanding of free ſubjects. | 

That your Lordſhip may enjoy a firm 
ſtate of health, and long be continued a 
great bleſling ro the nation and her colo- 
nies, is the ardent wiſh of this houſe. 


Signed by the Speaker, 
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A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Lords Commithioners of the Treaſury. 


Province of the Mafſachuſetts-Bay, 
February 17, 1768: 
My Lords, 

= HE houſe of repreſentatives of this 
his Majeſty's province beg leave to 
lay before your Lordſhips the great difh- 
culties to which thev are reduced, by the 
operation of divers acts of parliament, im- 
poling duties to be levied on the ſubjects 
of the American colonies, and made with 
the ſole and expreſs purpoſe of raiſing a 
revenue : And beg the favour of your can- 
did judgment and great intereſt in the na- 

tional councils for their redreſs. 
As their conſtituents are not in any 
manner repreſented in the parliament, they 
cannot ſo much wonder, that taxes and 


burdens are laid upon them, which they 
humbly 
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humbly apprehend could have been made 
to appear to be beyond all bounds of equi- 
ty and proportion ; and this conſideration 
they are ſure would have had its due weight 
in the Britiſh houſe of commons. 

By act of parliament, your Lordſhips 
are ſenſible, that the colonies are re- 
ſtrained from importing commodities, the 
growth or manufacture of Europe, ſaving 
a few articles, except from Great Britain : 
By this policy, the demand of Britiſh ma- 
nufactures from the colonies is greatly in- 
creaſed ; and the manufacturers have the 
advantage of their own price. Hence it 
appears, that what is gained by the ſub- 
jects in Great Britain, 1s a loſs to thoſe in 
America ; for there can be no doubt, as 
this houſe conceive, but that if the colo- 
niſts were allowed to purchaſe ſuch com- 
modities at foreign markets, they might 
have them at a cheaper rate ; or, which 
is the fame thing to them, the Britiſh 
manufacturers would be neceſſitated to re- 
duce their price. Thus alſo, with regard 
to the many articles of their produce, 
which the colonies are by act of parlia- 
ment reſtrained from ſending to foreign 
ports: This occaſions a great plenty of 
American exports, and oftentimes a glut 
at the Britiſh markets, which always di- 
miniſhes the price, and makes a loſs to 
the American, and an cqual gain to the 
ſubject 
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ſubject in Britain. This regulation, evi- 
dently deſigned in favour of thoſe of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects inhabiting in Great Bri- 
tain, the houſe is not at this time com- 
plaining of: but they beg your Lordſhips 


conſideration, whether, in addition to 


theſe burdens, it 1s not grievons to their 
conſtituents, to be obliged to pay duties 


on Britiſh manufactures here ; eſpecially 


conſidering, that, as the conſumers of 
thoſe manufactures, they pay a great pro- 
portion of the duties and taxes laid upon 
them in Britain. It is computed by a late 
celebrated Britiſh writer, that tlie artificial 
value ariſing from theſe duties is not leſs 
than fifty per cent. Your Lordſhips will 
then form an eſtimate of the part that is 
paid annually upon the importation into 
America, which is generally allowed to 
be at leaſt two millions ſterling.—So great 
are the advantages ariſing yearly to Great 
Britain from the colonies, moſt of which, 
it is ſaid, were ſettled, and have been 
maintained and defended, till within a 
very few years, ſolely at their own ex- 
pence : This houſe can affirm for one 
province only. 

But the bearing an unequal ſhare of the 


-public burdens, though a real grievance, 


is of but ſmall conſideration, when com- 
ared with another, in the mentioning of 
which, the houſe beg your Lordſhip's in- 
8 dulgence. 
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dulgence. The duties levied in America; 
by virtue of the aforementioned acts, were 
impoſed with the ſole and expreſs purpoſe 
of raifing a revenue; and are to be ap- 
plied, in the firſt place, for the making a 
more certain and adequate proviſion for the 
charge of the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
the ſupport of civil government, in fach 
colonies where it ſhall be found neceſſary; 
and the refidue is from time to time to be 
diſpoſed of by parliament, towards defray- 
ing the neceſſary expences of defending, 
protecting, and ſecuring the colonies. It 
ie humbly ſubmitted, whether his Ma- 
jeſty's commons in Britain have not, by 
theſe acts, granted the property of their 
fellow ſubjects in America, without their 
conſent in parliament. Your Lordſhips 
will allow, that it is an unalterable rule in 
equity, that a man ſhall have the free uſe 
and ſole diſpoſal of his property. This 
original principle, to the laſting honour 
of our Britiſh anceſtors, was in early time 
ingrafted into the Britiſh conſtitution, and 
is the greateſt ſecurity, as well as the 
brighteſt ornament of a Britiſh ſubject. 


It adds to the real grandeur of the Britiſh 


monarch, whoſe happy ſubjects have an 
unſhaken opinion of their own ſafety, 
which is the perfection of political liberty: 
Such a conſtitution ſhall in future ages be 


admired, when the names of tyrants and 
1 their 
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their vaſſals ſhall be alike forgot. This 
conſtitution, my Lords, is fixed: It is 
from thence that all power in the ſtate. 
derives its authority: Therefore, no power 
can exceed the bounds of it without de- 
ſtroying its own foundation. It is con- 
ceived, that even the remoteſt and moſt 
inconſiderable ſubject hath an equitable 
claim to the benefit of the fundamental 


rules of the conſtitution ; for all Britiſh 


ſubjects are alike free. The bleſſings of 
the Britiſh conſtitution will for ever keep 


the ſubjects in this province united to the 


mother ſtate, as long as the ſentiments of 
liberty are preſerved : But what liberty 
can remain to them, when their property, 
the fruit of their toil and induſtry, and 
the prop of all their future hopes in life, 
may be taken from them at the diſcretion 
of others? They have never been back- 
ward in affording their aid to his Majeſty, 


to the extent of their ability: They can 


ſay without vanity, and they may be al- 
lowed to boaſt, that, from the days of 
their anceſtors, no ſubjects have given 
more ſignal proofs of zeal for the ſervice 
and honour of their ſovereign, and affec- 
tion for the parent country : It has till 
of late been the invariable uſage for his 
majeſty's requiſitions to be laid before their 


own repreſentatives ; and their aid has not 


been tributary, but the free and W 
gut 
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gift of all: The change is in its nature 
delicate and important ; your Lordfhips 
will judge whether there be any neceſſity 
or preſſing reaſons for it: The houſe are 
not inſenfible that the colonies have their 
enemies, who may have repreſented them 
to his majeſty's miniſters and the parlia- 
ment as ſeditious, diſloyal, and diſpoſed 
to ſet up an independency on Great-Bri- 
tain: But they rely upon thecandour of your 
Lordſhip's judgment: They can affirm, 
that with regard to this province, and, 
they preſume, all the colonies, the charge 
is injurious and unjuſt; the ſuperintend- 
ing authority of his Majeſty's high court 
of parliament, the ſupreme legiſlative over 
the whole empire, is as clearly admitted 
here as in Britain; ſo far as is conſiſtent 
with the fundamental rules of the conſti- 
tution; and, it is preſumed, it is not fur- 
ther admiſſable there. 

The houſe are humbly in opinion, that 
a repreſentation of their conſtituents in 
that high court, by reaſon of local cir- 
cumſtances, will for ever be impracticable : 
And that his Majeſty's royal predeceſſors 
were graciouſly pleaſed, by charter, to 
erect a legiſlative in the province, as per- 
fectly free as a ſubordination would admit, 
that the ſubje&s here might enjoy the un- 
alienable right of a repreſentation : : And 
further, that the nation hath ever ſince 
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conſidered them as ſubjects, though re, 
mote, and conceded to the acts of their 
ſubordinate legiſlation. Their charter is 
a check upon them, and effectually ſe- 
cures their dependence on Great-Britain; 
for no acts can be in force till the King's 
governor has given his aſſent, and all laws 
that are made are laid before his Majeſty, 
who, at any time, during three years after 
they are made, may diſannul them at his 
royal pleaſure: Under this check the houſe 
humbly conceive a repreſentation in par- 
liament cannot be neceſſary for the nation, 


and for many reaſons it cannot be eligible - 


to them ; All they deſire is, to be placed 
on their original ſtanding, that they may 
ſtill be happy in the enjoyment of their 
invaluable privileges, and the nation m: 
ſtill reap the advantage of their pas 
and proſperity. 

The houſe intreat your Lordſhips pa- 
tience one moment longer, while they juſt 
mention the danger they apprehend to — 
liberties, if the crown, in addition to its 


uncontroverted right of appointing a go- 


vernor, ſhould alſo appoint him a ſtipend 
at the expence of the people, and with- 
out their conſent. And alſo, whether, as 
the judges and other civil officers of the 
province do not hold commiſſions during 
good behaviour, there is not a probability 


that arbitrary rule may in ſome time take 
effect, 
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effect, to the ſubverſion of the principles 
of equity and juſtice, and the ruin of li- 
berty and virtue. | 

It is humbly hoped, that your Lord- 
ſhips will conceive a favourable opinion of 
the people of the province ; and that you 
will patronize their liberties, ſo far as in 
your great wiſdom and candor you ſhall 
judge to be right. 


Signed by the Speaker. 
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A circulatory letter, directed to the 
Speakers of the reſpective Houſes of 
Repreſentatives and Burgeſſes on this 
Continent; a copy of which was alſo 
ſent to Dennis De Berdt, Eſq; their 
agent, by order of the Houſe, that he 
might make uſe of it, if neceſſary, to 
prevent any miſrepreſentations of it in 
England. 


Province of the Mafſachuſetts-Bay, 


February 11, 1765. | 


SIR, 


IME houſe of repreſentatives of this 

province have taken into their ſeri- 
ous conſideration the great difficulties that 
muſt accrue to themſelves and their con- 
ſtituents by the operation of ſeveral acts 
of parliament impoſing duties and taxes on 
the American colonies, 


As 
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As it is a ſubject in which every colony 
is deeply intereſted, they have no reaſon to 
doubt but your houſe is duly impreſſed 
with its importance, and that ſuch conſtitu- 
tional meaſures will be come into as are 
proper. It ſeems to be neceſſary, that all 
poſſible care ſhould be taken, that the re- 
preſentations of the ſeveral aſſemblies, 
upon ſo delicate a point, ſhould harmo- 


nize with each other: The houſe there- 


fore hope, that this letter will be candidly 
conſidered in no other light than as ex- 
preſſing a diſpoſition freely to communi- 
cate their mind to a ſiſter colony, upon a 
common concern, in the {ame manner as 
they would be glad to receive the ſenti- 
ments of your or any other houſe of aſſem- 
bly on the continent. 

The houſe have humbty repreſented to 
the Miniſtry their own ſentiments : that 
his Majeſty's high court of parliamentis the 
ſupreme legiſlative power over the whole 
empire: that inall free ſtates the conſtitution 
is fixed ; and as the ſupreme legiſlative de- 
rives its power and authority from the 
conſtitution, it cannot overleap the bounds 
of it, without deſtroying its own foundation: 
that the conſtitution aſcertains and limits 
both ſovereignity and allegiance, and there- 
fore his Majeſty's American ſubjects, who 
acknowledge themſelves bound by the ties 


of allegiance have an equitable claim, to the 


full 
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full enjoyment of the fundamental rules of 
the Britiſh conſtitution: that it is an eſſen- 
tial unalterable right in nature, ingrafted 
into the Britiſh conſtitution, as a funda- 
mental law, and ever held ſacred and ir- 
revokable by the ſubjects within the realm, 
that what a man hath honeſtly acquired is 
abſolutely his own, which he may freely 
give, but cannot be taken from him with- 
out his conſent : That the American ſub- 
jets may therefore, excluſive of any con- 
ſideration of charter rights, with a decent 
firmneſs adapted to the character of free 
men and ſubjects, aſſert this natural con- 
ſtitutional right. 

It is, moreover, their humble opinion, 
which they expreſs with the greateſt de- 
ference to the wiſdom of the parliament, 
that the acts made there, impoſing duties 
on the people of this province, with the 
ſole and expreſs purpoſe of raiſing a reve- 
nue, are infringements of their natural 
and conſtitutional rights; becauſe, as they 
are not repreſented in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, his Majeſty's commons in Britain, 
by thoſe acts, grant their property with- 
out their conſent. 

This houſe further are of opinion, that 
their conſtituents, conſidering their local 
circumſtances, cannot by any poſſibility 
be repreſented in parliament ; and that it 
will for ever be impracticable, that they 

ſhould 
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ſhould be equally repreſented there, and 
conſequently not at all; being ſeparated 
by an ocean of a thouſand leagues : That 
his Majeſty's royal predeceſſors, for this 
reaſon, were graciouſly pleaſed to form a 


ſubordinate legiſlative here, that their ſub- 


jets might enjoy the unalienable right of 
a repreſentation ; alſo, that conſidering the 
utter impracticability of their ever being 
fully and equally repreſented in parliament, 
and the great expence that muſt unavoid- 
ably attend even a partial repreſentation 
there, this houſe think, that a taxation 
of their conſtituents, even without their 
conſent, grievous as it 1s, would be pre- 
ferable to any repreſentation that could be 
admitted for them there. | 

Upon theſe principles, and alſoconfider- 
ing, that were the right in the parliament ever 
fo clear, yet, for obvious reaſons, it would 
be beyond the rules of equity, that their 
conſtituents ſhould be taxed on the manu- 
factures of Great-Britain here, in addition 
to the duties they pay for them in Eng- 
land, and other advantages ariſing to Great 
Britain from the acts of trade, this houſe 
have preferred an humble, dutiful, and 
loyal petition to our moſt gracious ſove- 
reign, and made ſuch repreſentations to 
his Majeſty's miniſters, as they apprehend- 
ed would tend to obtain redreſs. 


They 
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They have alſo ſubmitted to conſidera- 
tion, whether any people can be ſaid to 
enjoy any degree of freedom, if the crown, 
in addition to its undoubted authority of 
conſtituting a governor, ſhould appoint 
him ſuch a ſtipend as it ſhall judge pro- 
per, without the conſent of the people; 
and at their expence : And whether, while 
the judges of the land; and other civil 
officers, hold not their commiſſions during 
good behaviour, their having falaries ap- 
pointed for them by the crown; indepen- 
dent of the people; hath not a tendency 
to ſubvert the principles of equity, and 
endanger the happineſs and ſecurity of the 
ſubject. N 8 8 

In addition to theſe meaſures; the houſe 
have wrote a letter to their agent, Mr. 
De Berdt, the ſentiments of which he is 
directed to lay before the miniſtry; wherein 
they take notice of the hardſhip of the act 
for preventing mutiny and deſertion ; 
which requires the governor and council 
to provide enumerated articles for the 
King's matching troops, and the people 
to pay the expence : And alſo the com- 
miſſion of the gentlemen appointed com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms to reſide in 
America, which authorizes them to make 
as many appointments as they think fit, 
and to pay the appointees what ſums they 
pleaſe, for whoſe 5 they are 

| not 
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not accountable : From whence it may 
happen, that officers of the crown may he 
multiplied to ſuch a degree, as to become 
dangerous to the liberty of the people, by 
virtue of a commiſhon which doth not 
appear to this houſe to derive any ſuch 
advantages to trade as many have been led 
to expect. : 45% 
| Theſe are the ſentiments and proceed- 
ings of this houſe : And as they oe too 
much reaſon to believe, that the enemies of 
the colonies have repreſented them to his 
Majcſty's miniſters and the parliament as 
factious, diſloyal, and having a diſpoſition 
to make themſelves independent of the 
mother country, they have taken occa- 
fion, in the moſt humble terms, to aſſure 
his Majeſty and his miniſters, that with 
regard to the people of this province, and, 
as they doubt not, of all the colonies, that 
the charge is unjuſt, .. ads. 
The houſe is fully ſatisfied, that your 
aſſembly is too generous and enlarged in 
ſentiment to believe, that this letter pro- 
ceeds from an ambition of taking the lead, 
or dictating to the other aſſemblies: They 
freely ſubmit their opinion to the judg- 
ment of others ; and ſhall take it kind in 
your houſe to point out to them any 
thing further that may be thought ne- 
ceſſary. „ eee 
This 
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This houſe cannot conclude without” 
wrefſing their firm confidence in the 
ing, our common head and father, that 
he united and dutiful ſupplications of his 
ifrefſed American ſubjects will meet with 
is royal and favourable acceptance. 


Signed by the Speaker. 


—_ 
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Letter to the Right Honourable the 
WW Earl of Shelburne, occaſioned by his 
Lordſhip's Letter to his Excellency Go- 
rernor Bernard, read to the Houſe by 
the Secretary, by his Excellency's Or- 


ler, | 


| 
Province of the Mafſachuſetts-Bay, 
January 22, 1708. 

My Lord, 


Is Excellency Governor Bernard has 
been pleaſed to give orders to the ſe- 
y of this province to read to the 
e of repreſentatives a letter he had re- 
from your Lordſhip, dated White- 
the 17th of September, 1767 ; which 
nz done, the fecretary withdrew, 
lout leaving a copy as uſual. 

iz houſe were both grieved and aſto- 
to find your Lordſhip under a ne- 
of expreſſing ſuch unfavourable ſen- 
ts of the two houſes of the general 
ly, as well as of ſome particular 
H 2 members 
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members of this houſe, altogether ſtranger, 
to you, with regard to the election of 
counſellors in May laſt. They obſerved, 
that your Lordſhip's letter had a reference 
to ſeveral of his Excellency's letters, upon 
which your ſentiments ſeemed to be form- 
ed: And as his Excellency had intimated 
to the ſpeaker of the houſe his deſire of 
having a copy of a certain letter which the 
Houſe had directed to be ſent to the ſpeaker 
of the ſeveral houſes of afſembly in thi 
other colonies, a copy of which it is pre 
ſumed will be laid before your Lordſhip 
the houſe appointed a committee to wa 
on his Excellency, and acquaint him, th: 
they were ready to lay before him the fa 
letter, and their whole proceedings, 1 
lating to an important affair then befo 
them, if he ſhould defire it. And t| 
ſame committee was directed humbly 
requeſt his Excellency to favour the ho 
with a copy of your Lordſhip's letter, 

ether with his own letters to which it 
d. Whereupon meſſages paſled | 
tween the governor and houſe, which 
houſe beg leave to incloſe to your Lo 

E 
As the houſe think they have 
grounds of ſuſpicion, that his Excellen 
letters to your Lordſhip contain, at | 
an implication of charge and acculal 
againſt them, which they are kept in 


nor: 


. 

norance of, they rely upon your known, 
candour and juſtice, that upon this their 
humble requeſt, you will be pleaſed to give 
orders, that copies be laid before the houſe 
of repreſentatives ; that they may have the 
opportunity of vindicating themſelves and 
their conſtituents, and of happily remov- 
ing from your mind an opinion of them, 
grounded, as your Lordſhip might then 
reaſonably judge, upon good information, 
as having behaved in a manner unbecom- 
ing the character of loyal ſubjects. 111 
hope you will be ſo favourable as to ſuſ- 
pend your further judgment of them, till 
they can be made acquainted with the 
matters that may have been alledged againſt 
tbem, and can make their defence. In 
the mean time they beg leave juſt to men- 
tion to your Lordſhip, that the elections 
of the laſt May, ſo far as this houſe had a 
part in them, were made with a freedom 
and deliberation ſuitable to the import- 
ance of them : That they were influenced 
by no motives but the proſperity of his 
Majeſty's government, and the happineſs 
of his ſubjects: That the non- election of 
ſeveral gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed charac- 
ter and ſtation, was by no means the ef- 
fect of party prejudice, private reſentment, 
or motives ſtill more blameable ; but the 
reſult of calm reflection upon the danger 
that might accrue to our excellent conſti- 

| ; tution, 
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tution, and the liberties of the people, 
from too great an-union of the legiſlative, 
executive and judiciary powers of. govern- 
ment, which, in the opinion of the greateſt 
writers, ought always to be kept ſeparate : 
Nor was this a new opinion, formed at a 
certain period ; but it has been the pre- 
vailing ſentiment of many of the moſt ſen- 
ſible and unexceptionable gentlemen in the 
province for many years paſt ; upon prin- 
ciples, which your Lordſhip's thorough 
knowledge of the conſtitution, and the 
juſt balance of the ſeveral powers of go- 
vernment, this houſe is aſſured, will juſti- 
fy. And although his Excellency was 
pleaſed to exerciſe his undoubted right of 
negativing ſome of the gentlemen elected, 
the houſe have had no reaſon to alter their 
opinion of them, as being unexception- 
able in point of ability, fortune, and cha- 

racter. They beg pardon for this further 
trouble given to your Lordſhip, which 
they could not avoid; being ſolicitous to 


ſet their conduct in its true point of light 


before you: And they rely upon your 
known juſtice, that you will intercede 
with the throne for this province. They 
are aſſured, that your Lordſhip will not 
ſuffer a province to be miſrepreſented, 
even by perſons in ſtation here: And if 
there be any ſuch, they flatter themſelves, 
that their remoyal will render this people 


happy 


999 "LI 
happy in the eſteem of the parent coun- 
try, and much more ſo in the ſmiles of the 
beſt of Kings. 


Signed by the Speaker. 

| A Letter to Dennis De Berdt, Eſq; Agent 
for the Houſe of Repreſentatives. 
Province of the Maſſachuſetts- Bay, 

January 12, 1768. 


8 IR, 
INC E the laſt fitting of the general 


court, divers acts of parliament relat- 
ing to the colonies have arrived here: 
And as the people of this province had no 
ſhare in the framing thoſe laws, in which 
they are ſo deeply intereſted, the houſe of 
repreſentatives, who are. conſtitutionally 
entruſted by them as the guardians of their 
rights and liberties, have thought it their 
indiſpenſable duty carefully to peruſe 
them; and having ſo done, to point out 
luch matters in them as appear to be 
grievous to their conſtituents, and to ſeek 

redreſs. 
The fundamental rules of the conſtitu- 
uon are the grand ſecurity of all Britiſh 
ubjets; and it is a ſecurity which they 
re all equally entitled to in all parts of 
li Majeſty's extended dominions. The 
wreme legiſlative, in every free ſtate, 
derives 
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dies in America were erected, becauſe 


_ preſerve to his Majeſty's ſubjects in Ame- 


have in the Britiſh conſtitution, in com- 


„C00 
derives its Der from the conſtitution; 
by the fundamental rules of which it is 
bounded and circumſcribed, As a legiſ- 
lative power is eſſentially requiſite; where 
any powers of government are exerciſed; 
it is conceived, the ſeveral legiſlative bo- 


their exiſtence, and the free exerciſe of 
their power within their ſeveral limits; 
are eſſentially important and neceſſary, to 


rica the advantages of the fundamental 

laws of the conſtitution.  *" 
When we mention the rights of the 

ſubjects in America, and the intereſt we 


mon with all other Britiſh ſubjects, we 
cannot juſtly be ſuſpected of the moſt diſ- 
tant thought of an independency on Great 
Britain. Some, we know, have imagined 
this of the coloniſts ; and others may per- 
haps have induſtriouſly propagated it, to 
raiſe groundleſs and unreaſonable jealouſies 
of them : But it is ſo far from the truth, 
that we apprehend the colonies would re- 
fuſe it if offered to them, and would even 
deem it the greateſt misfortune to be 
obliged to accept it. They are far fror 
being inſenſible of their happineſs in be- 
inz connected with the ms country 
and ot the mutual benefits derived fron 


it to both : It is therefore the indiſpenFib 
ns u 


re 
to 
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duty of all, to cultivate and eſtabliſh a 
mutual harmony, and to promote the in- 
tercourſe of good offices between them : 
And while both have the free enjoyment 
of the rights of our happy conſtitution, 
there will be no grounds of envy and diſ- 
content in the one, nor of jealouſy and 
miſtruſt in the other. 

It is the glory of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, that it hath its foundation in the 
law of God and nature: It is an eſſential 
natural right, that a man ſhall quietly en- 
joy, and have the ſole diſpoſal of his own 
property: This right is adopted into the 
conſtitution : This natural and conſtitu- 
tional right is ſo familiar to the American 
ſubjects, that it would be difficult, if poſ- 
ible, to convince them, that any neceſſity 
can render it juſt, equitable, and reaſon- 
able, in the nature of things, that the 
parliament ſhould impoſe duties, ſubſidies, 
talliages, and taxes, upon them, internal 
or external, for the ſole purpoſe of raiſing 
a revenue. The reaſon is obvious; be- 
cauſe they cannot be repreſented, and 
therefore their conſent cannot be conſtitu- 
tionally had in parliament. 

When the parliament, ſoon after the 
repeal of the ſtamp- act, thought proper 
to paſs another act, declaring the authority, 
power, and right of parliament to make 
aws that ſhould be binding on the colo- 


1 nies 


nies in all caſes whatever, it is probable, 
that acts for levying taxes on the colonies, 
external and internal, were included : For 
the act made the laſt year, impoſing duties 
on paper, glaſs, &c. as well as the ſugar- 
acts and the ſtamp- act, are, to all intents 
and purpoſes, in form as well as in ſub- 
ſtance, as much revenue acts as thoſe for 
the land- tax, cuſtoms and exeiſes in Eng- 
land. The neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a re- 
venue in America is expreſsly mentioned 
in the preambles: They were originated 
in the Honourable Houſe of Commons, as 
all other money and revenue bills are; and 
the property of the colonies, with the ſame 
form, ceremony and expreſſions of loyalty 
and duty, is thereby given and granted to 
his Majeſty, as they uſually give and grant 
their own. But we humbly conceive that 
objections to acts of this kind may be ſafe- 
ly, if decently made, if they are of dan- 
gerous tendency in point of commerce, po- 
licy, and the true and real intereſt of the 
whole empire. It may, and if it can, it 
ought to be made to appear, that ſuch acts 
are grievous to the ſubject, burthenſome 
to trade, ruinous to the nation, and tend- 
ing on the whole to injure the revenue of 
the crown. And ſurely, if ſuch mighty 
inconveniencies, evils and miſchiefs can be 
pointed out-with decency and PR: 

| there 
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there will be the higheſt reaſon not -only 
to hope for, but fully to expect redreſs. 

It is obſervable, that though many have 
diſregarded lite and contemned liberty, yet 
there are few men who do not agree that 
property is a valuable acquiſition, which 
ought to be held ſacred. Many have 
fought, and bled, and died for this, who 
have been inſenſible toall other obligations. 
Thoſe who ridicule the ideas of right and 
juſtice, faith and truth among men, will 
put a high value upon money : Property 
is admitted to have an exiſtence even in 


the ſavage ſtate of nature: The bow, 


ing ard the fiſhing ground, are ſpecies of 
property as important to an American ſa- 
rage, as pearls, rubies and diamonds are 
to the Mogul or a Nabob in the Eaſt, or 
the lands, tenements, hereditaments, meſ- 
luages, gold and filver of the Europeans. 
and if property is neceſſary for the ſupport 
df ſavage life, it is by no means jeſs 10 in 
evil ſociety. The utopian ſchemes of le- 
zelling, and a community of goods, are as 
lonary and impracticable, as thoſe which 
elt all property in the crown, are arbi- 
ary, deſpotick, and in our government 


am the coloniſts be conceived to have, if 
deir money may be granted away by others 
'thout their confent ? This moſt certain- 

| ly 
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conſtitutional. - Now, what property 
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ly is the preſent caſe : for they were in no 
ſenſe repreſented in parliament when this 
act for raiſing a revenue in America was 
made. The Stamp- act was grievouſly com- 
plained of by all the colonies : And is there 
any real difference between this act and 
the Stamp- act? They were both deſigned 
to raiſe a revenue in America, and in the 
ſame manner, viz. by duties on certain 
commodities : The payment of the duties 
impoſed by the Stamp- act might have been 
eluded by a total diſuſe of the ſtamped pa- 
per; and ſo may the payment of theſe du- 
ties, by the total diſuſe of the articles on 
which they are laid : But in neither caſe 
without difficulty. Therefore the ſub- 
Jes here are reduced to the hard alterna- 
tive, either of being obliged totally to dil- 
uſe articles of the greateſt neceſſity in com- 
mon life, or to pay a tax without their 
conſent. | 

The ſecurity of right and property is the 
great end of government: Surely then 
ſuch meaſures as tend to render right and 
property precarious, tend to deſtroy bot! 
property and government; for theſe mu 
ſtand and fall together. It would be di 
ficult, if poſſible, to ſhow, that the pre 
ſent plan of taxing the colonies is more fe 
vourable to them, than that put in ul 
here before the revolution. It ſeems, b 


the event, that our anceſtors were in 0 
reſped 
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reſpect, not in ſo melancholy a fituation as 
we their poſterity are. In thoſe times, 
the crown and the miniſters of the crown, 
without the intervention of parliament, de- 
moliſhed charters, and levied taxes on the 
colonies at pleaſure. Governor Androſs, 
in the time of James the ſecond, declared, 


that wherever an Engliſhman ſets his foot, 


all he hath is the king's : And Dudley de- 
clared at the council board, and even on 
the ſacred ſeat of juſtice, that the privilege 
of Engliſhmen, not to be taxed without 
their conſent, and the laws of England, 
would not follow them to the ends of the 
earth. It was alſo, in thoſe days, declar- 
ed in council, that the king's ſubjects in 
New-England did not differ much from 
flaves; and that the only difference was, 
that they were not bought and ſold : But 
there was, even in thoſe times, an excel- 
lent Attorney-General, Sir William Jones, 
who was of another mind ; and told king 
James, that he could no more grant a com- 
miſſion to levy money on his ſubjects in 
Jamaica, though a conquered iſland, with- 
out their conſent by an aſſembly, than they 
could diſcharge themſelves from their al- 
legiance to the Engliſh crown. But the 
misfortune of the coloniſts at preſent is, 
that they are raxed by parliament without 
their conſent : This, while the parliament 


continues reſolved to tax us, will ever ren- 
der 
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der our caſe, in one reſpect, more deplo- 
rable and remedileſs, under the beſt of 
kings, than that of our anceſtors was, un- 
der the worſt. They found relief by the 
interpoſition of parliament: But by the 
intervention of that very power, we are 
taxed, and can appeal for relief from their 
final deciſion to no power on earth; for 
there is no power on earth above them. 
The original contract between the King 
and the firſt planters here, was a royal pro- 
miſe in behalf of the nation, and which 
till very lately it was never queſtioned but 


the King had a power to make; namely, 


that if the adventurers would, at their own 
coſt and charge, and at the hazard of their 
lives and every thing dear to them, pur- 
chaſe a new world, ſubdue a wilderneſs, 
and thereby enlarge the king's dominions, 
they and their poſterity ſhould enjoy ſuch 
rights and privileges as in their reſpective 
charters arc expreſſed; which are in ge- 
neral all the rights, liberties and privileges 
of his Majeſty's natural born ſubjects with- 
in the realm. The principal privilege im- 
plied, and in ſome of their charters ex- 
preſſed, is a freedom from all taxes but 
ſuch as they ſhall conſent to in perſon or 
by repreſentatives of their own free choice 
and election. The late king James broke 
the original contract of the ſettlement and 
government of theſe colonies: But it 97 
ve 


(%) 
ved happy for our anceſtors in the end that 
he had alſo broken the original compact 
with his three kingdoms. This left them 
ſome gleam of hope : This very thing, 
finally, was the cauſe of deliverance to the 
nation and the colonies, nearly at the ſame 


time: It was the parliament, the ſupreme 


legiſlative and conſtitutional check on the 
ſupreme executive, that in time operated 
effects worthy of itſelf : The nation and 
her colonies have ſince been happy, and 
our princes patriot kings. The law and 
reaſon teaches that the King can do no 
wrong; and that neither king nor parlia- 
ment are otherwiſe inclined than to juſtice, 
equity and truth: But the law does not 
preſume that the King may not be deceiv- 
ed, nor that the parliament may not be 
miſinformed: If therefore any thing is 
wrong, it muſt be imputed to ſuch cauſes: 
How far ſuch cauſes have taken place and 
operated: againſt the colonies, is humbly 
ſubmitted to the reviſion and reconſidera- 
tion of all. 

By the common law, the coloniſts are 
adjudged to be natyral-born ſubjects! So 
they are declared by royal charter; and 
they are ſo, by the ſpirit of the law of na- 
ture and nations: No juriſt, who has the 
leaſt regard to his reputation in the repub- 
lick of letters, will deny that they are en- 
titled ta all the eſſential rights, liberties 


privileges 
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privileges and immunities of his Majeſty's | 


natural ſubje&s, born within the realm, 
The children of his Majeſty's natural born 
ſubjects, born paſſing and repaſſing the 
ſeas, have by ſundry acts of parliament, 
from Edward the third to this time, been 
declared natural-born ſubjects: And even 
foreigners, reſiding a certain time in the 
colonies, are by acts of parliament entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of natural 
born ſubjects. And it is remarkable that 
the act of 13 Geo. II. chap. 7. preſuppoſes 
that the coloniſts are natural born ſubjects; 
and that they are entitled to all the privi- 
leges of ſuch ; as appears by the preamble, 


which we ſhall now recite: © Whereas 


the increaſe of people is a means of ad- 
vancing the wealth and ſtrength of any na- 
tion or country : And whereas many fo- 
reigners and ſtrangers, from the lenity of 
our government and purity of our religion, 
the benefit of our laws, the advantages of 
our trade, and the ſecurity of our proper- 
ty, might be induced to come and ſettle in 
ſome of his Majeſty's colonies in America, 
if they were made partakers of the advan- 
tages and privileges which natural born 
ſubjects of this realm do enjoy :” Which 
plainly ſhows it to be the ſenſe of the na- 
tion that the colonies were entitled to, and 
did actually enjoy the advantages and pri- 
vileges of natural born ſubjects. But if r 
cou 
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could be admitted as clearly conſiſtent with 
the conſtitution, for the parliament of 
Great-Britain to tax the property of the 
colonies, We preſume, it can be made to 
appear to be utterly inconſiſtent with the 
rules of equity that they ſhould, at leaſt at 
preſent. It muſt be conſidered, that by 
acts of parliament, the colonies are prohi- 
bited from importing commodities of the 
growth or manufacture of Europe, except 
from Great-Britain, ſaving a few articles. 
This gives the advantage to Great-Britain 
of raiſing the price of her commodities, 
and is equal to a tax. It is too obvious to 
be doubted, that by the extraordinary de- 
mands, from the colonies, of the manufac- 
tures of Britain, occaſioned by this policy, 
ne reaps an advantage of at leaſt twenty 
per cent. in the price of them, beyond 
hat the colonies might purchaſe them for 
it foreign markets: The loſs therefore to 
the coloniſts is equal to the gain which 
made in Britain. This in reality is a tax, 
though not a direct one: And admitting, 
hat they take annually from Great-Britain 
manufactures to the value of two millions 
terling, as is generally ſuppoſed, they then 
py an annual tax of four hundred thou- 
and pounds, beſides the taxes which are 
ureftly paid on thoſe manufactures in Eng- 
und. The fame reaſoning will hold good 
"ith reſpect to the many enumerated arti- 
les of their produce, which the colo- 
ies are reſtrained by act of parliament from 
K ſending 
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ſending to any foreign port: By this re- 
ſtraint, the market is glutted, and conſe- 
quently the produce fold, is cheaper; which 
is an advantage to Great-Britain and an 
equal loſs to or tax upon the coloniſts, Is 
it reaſonable, then, that the colonies ſhould 
be taxed on the Britiſh commodities here? 
eſpecially when it is conſidered, that the 
moſt of them ſettled a wilderneſs, and till 
very lately defended their ſettlements with- 
out a farthing's expence to the nation. 
They bore their full proportion” of the 
charges of ſecuring and maintaining his 
Majeſty's rights in America, in every war 
from their firſt ſettlement, without any 
conſideration ; for the grants of parliament 
in the laſt war were compenſations for an 
overplus of expence on their part; Many 


of them, and this province in particular, 


have always maintained their own frontiers 
at their own expence; and have alſo fre- 


quently defended his Majeſty's garriſon at 


Annapolis, when it muſt otherwiſe have 
been unavoidably loſt. The nation, in 
the late war, acquired lands equal in value 
to all the expence ſhe has been at in Ame- 
rica, from its ſettlement; while the trade 
of the colonies has been only“ ſecured 
and reſtricted :” Tt has not been enlarged, 
though new avenues of beneficial com- 
merce have been opened to the mother 
country. The colonies have reaped 19 
ſhare in the lands which they helped tc 

| conquer 
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conquer, while millions of acres of thoſe 
very lands have been granted, and ſtill are 
granting to people, who, in all 
will never ſee, if they ſettle, them. 

The appropriation of the monies to a- 
riſe by thele duties is an objection of great 
weight. It is, in the firſt place, to be ap- 
plied. for the payment of the neceſſary 
charges of the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and the ſupport of civil government in ſuch 
colonies. where it ſhall be judged neceſſary. 
This houſe apprehend; it would be grievous 
and of dangerous tendency, if the crown 
ſhould not only appoint Governors over the 
ſeveral. colonies, but allow them ſuch ſti- 
pends as it ſhall judge proper, at the ex- 
pence of the people and without their con- 
ſent. Such a power under a corrupt ad- 
miniſtration; it is to be feared, would in- 
troduce an abſolute government in Ame- 
rica; At beſt it would leave the people in 
a ſtate of utter uncertainty of their ſecu- 
rity, which is far from being a ſtate of 
civil liberty. The judges: in the ſeveral 
colonies do not hold their commiſſions du- 
ring good behaviour : If then they are to 
have ſalaries independent of the people, 
how eaſy will it be for a corrupt Gover- 
nor to have a ſet of judges to his mind, 
to deprive a bench of juſtice of its glory, 
and the people of their ſecurity. If the 
Judges of England have independent liv- 
ings, it muſt be remembered, that the te- 
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nure of their commiſſion is during good 
behaviour, which is a ſafeguard to the 
people: And beſides, they are near the 
throne, the fountain of right and juſtice: 
whereas American judges, as well as go- 
vernors, are at a diſtance from it: More- 
over, it is worth particular notice, that in 
all diſputes between power and liberty in 
America, there is danger that the greateſt 
credit will always be given to the officers 
of the crown, who are the men in power. 
This we have ſometimes found by expe- 
rience; and it is much to be feared, that 
the nation will fall into ſome dangerous 
miſtake, if ſhe has not already, by too 
great attention to the repreſentations of 
particular perſons, and a diſregard to 
others. 

But the reſidue of theſe monies is to be 
applied by parliament, from time to time, 
for defending, protecting and ſecuring the 
colonies. If the government at home is 
apprehenſive that the coloniſts will be 
backward in defending themſelves and ſe⸗ 
curing his Majeſty's territories in ' Ame- 
rica, it muſt have been egregiouſly miſin- 
formed. We need look back no further 
than the laſt war for evidence of a con- 
trary diſpoſition : : They always diſcovered 
the moſt chearful compliance with, his 
Majeſty's requifitions of men and money 
for this 8 | They, were 0 treated 
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as free Britiſh ſubjects, and never failed 
to grant aid to his Majeſty of their own 
free accord, to the extent of their ability, 
and even beyond it; of which, the par- 
lament were then ſo ſenſible, that they 
made them grants, from year to year, by 
way of compenſation for extra ſervices. 
[t is not at all to be doubted, but if they 
are ſtill conſidered upon the footing of 
ſubjects, they will always diſcover the 
ſame diſpoſition to exert themſelves for 
his Majeſty's ſerve and their own de- 
tence z which renders a ſtanding army in 
the colonies a needleſs expence. Or, if 
it be admitted that there may be ſome ne- 
ceſſity for them in the conquered pro- 
vince of Canada, where the exerciſe of 
the Romiſh religion, ſo deſtructive to 
civil ſociety, is allowed, ſurely there can 
be no need of them in the bowels of the 
old colonies, and even in cities where 
there is not the leaſt danger of a foreign 
enemy, and where the inhabitants are as 
ſtrongly attached to his Majeſty's perſon, 
family and government, as in Great Bri- 
tain itſelf. There is an Engliſh affection in 
the coloniſts towards the mother country, 
which will for ever keep them, connected 
with her, to every valuable purpoſe, un- 
leſs it ſhall be eraſed by repeated unkind 
ulage on her part: As * as 
well as Britiſh ſubjects, they have an aver- 
lon to an unneceſſary, ſtanding army, 


which 


r 
which they look upon as dangerous to 
their civił liberties; and conſidering the 
examples of ancient times, it ſeems a 
little ſurprizing, that a mother ſtate ſhould 
truſt large bodies of mercenary troops in 
her colonies, at ſo great a diſtance from 
her, leſt, in proceſs of time, when the 
ſpirits of the people ſhall be depreſſed by 
the military power, another Czfar ſhould 
arife and ufurp the authority of his maſter. 
The act enabling his Majeſty to appoint 
commiſſioners of the cuſtomis to reſide in 
America, has alſo been read in the houſe. 
It declares an intention to facilitate the 
trade of America, of which we cannot 
have any great hopes from the tenor of 
the commiſſion. In general, innovations 
are dangerous: The unneceſſary increaſe 
of crown officers is moſt certainly fo. 
Theſe gentlemen are authorized to ap- 
point as many as they ſhall think proper, 
without limitation: This will probably 
be attended with undeſirable effects: An 
hoſt of penſioners, by the arts they may 
uſe, may in time become as dangerous to 
the liberties of the people as an army of 
foldiers ; for there is a way of ſubduing 
a people by art as well as by arms: We 
are happy and ſafe under his prefent Ma- 
jeſty's mild and gracious adminiſtration; 
but the time may come, when the united 
body of penſioners and ſoldiers may rum 
the liberties of America. The trade ua 
g the 
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the colonies, we apprehend, 'may be as 
eaſily carried on, and the acts of trade as 
duly enforced without this commiſtion ; 
and if ſo, it muſt be a very needleſs ex- 
pence, ata time when the nation and her 
colonies are groaning under debts con- 
tracted in the — war, and how far diſ- 
tant another may be, God only knows. 
There is another act which this houſe 
apprehend muſt be alarming to all the 


colonies; which is the act for ſuſpending 


the legiſlative power of the Aſſembly ot 


New-York on a certain condition. A le- 
giſlative body without the free exerciſe 
of the powers of legiſlation is to us incom- 
prehenſible: There can be no material 
difference between ſuch a legiſlative and 
none at all. It cannot be ſaid that the aſ- 
ſembly of New- Vork hath the free exer- 
ciſe of legiſlative power, while their very 
exittence is ſuſpended upon their acting in 
conformity to the will of another body. 
Such a reſtriction throughout the colonies 
would be a ſhort and eaſy method of anni- 
hilating the legiſlative powers in America, 
and by confequence, ot depriving the peo- 
ple of a fundamental right of the conſtitu- 
tion, namely, that every man ſhall be pre- 
ſent in the body which legiſlates for him. 

It may not be amiſs to conſider the ten- 
dency of a ſuſpenſion of colony legiſlation 
for non-compliance with acts of parlia- 
ment requiring a provincial aſſembly to 


give 
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(76) | 
give and grant away their own and their 
conſtituent's money for the ſupport of a 


ſtanding army, We cannot but think it 


hard enough to have our property granted 
away without our conſent : without be- 
ing ordered to deal it out ourſelves, as in 
the cafe of the mutiny act. It muſt be 
ſufficiently humiliating to part with our 
property in either of thoſe ways, much 
more in both; whereby, as loyal ſubjects 
as any under his Majeſty's government, 
and as true lovers of their country as any 
people whatever, are deprived of the ho- 
nour and merit of voluntarily contributing 
to the ſervice of both. What is the plain 
language of ſuch a ſuſpenſion ? We can 


diſcover no more nor leſs in it than this; 


If the American aſſemblies refuſe to grant 
as much of their own and their conititu- , 
ents. money, as ſhall from time to time 


be enjoined and preſcribed by the parlia- 


ment, beſides what the parliament direct- 
ly taxes them, they ſhall no longer have any 
legiſlative authority ; but if they comply 
with what is preſcribed, they may {till be 
allowed to legiſlate under their charter 
reſtrictions. Does not political death and 

annihilation ſtare us in the face as ſtrong] 
on one ſuppoſition as the other ? Equally 
in Caſe of compliance as of non-compli- 
ance. 
But let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, a ſe- 
ries of events taking placc, the moſt fa- 
vourable 
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vourable in the opinion of thoſe who are 
ſo fond of theſe new regulations: That all 
difficulties and ſcruples of conſcience were 
removed, and that every repreſentative in 


America ſhould acknowledge a juſt and 


equitable right in the Commons of Great- 
Britain to make an unlimited grant of his 
and his conſtituents property : That they 
have a clear right to inveſt the crown 
with all the lands in the colonies, as ef- 
fectually as if they had been forfeited ; 
Would it be poſſible for them to conciliate 
their conſtituents to ſuch meaſures ? 
Would not the attempt ſuddenly cut aſun- 
der all confidence and communication be- 
tween the repreſentative body and the peo- 
ple? What then would be the conſe- 
quence ? Could any thing be reaſonably 
expected but diſcontent, deſpair, and rage 
againſt their repreſentatives, on the fide 
of the people, and on the part of govern- 
ment, the rigorous exertion of civil and 
military power? The confuſion and mi- 
ſery after ſuch a fatal criſis cannot be con- 

ceived, much leſs deſcribed. . 
The preſent regulations and proceed- 
ings, with reſpect to the colonies, we ap- 
prehend to be oppoſite to every principle 
of good and ſound policy. A ſtanding 
amy, in the time of profound peace, is 
naturally productive of uneafineſs and 
L diſcontent 
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diſcontent among the people: And yet 
the colonies, by the mutiny act, are or- 
dered and directed to provide certain enu- 
merated articles: and the pains and pe- 
nalties in caſe of non-compliance are evi- 
dent in thte precedent of New-York. It 
alſo appears that revenue officers are mul- 
tiplying in the colonies with vaſt powers : 
the board of commiſhoners lately appointed 
to reſide here, have ample diſcretionary 
powers given them to make what appoint- 
ments they pleaſe, and to pay theappointees 
what ſums they pleaſe : The eſtabliſh- 
ment of a proteſtant epiſcopate in America 
is alſo very zealouſly contended for : And 
it is very alarming to a people, whoſe fa- 
thers, from the hardſhips they ſuffered un- 
der ſuch an eſtabliſhment, were obliged 
tofly their native country into a wilderneſs, 
in order peaceably to enjoy their privi- 
leges, civil and religious : Their being 
threatened with the loſs of both at .once, 
muſt throw them into a very diſagreeable 
ſituation. We hope in God ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment will never take place in Ame- 
rica, and we deſire you will ſtrenouſly op- 
poſe it. The revenue raiſed in America, 
for ought we can tell, may be as conſti- 
tutionally 2 towards the ſupport of 
prelacy as of ſoldiers and penſioners: If 
the property of the ſubject is taken 11 
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him without his conſent, it is immaterial; 
whether it be done by one man or five 
hundred; or whether it be applied for the 
ſupport of ecclefiaſtic or military power, 
or both. It may be well worth the con- 
ſideration of the beſt politician in Great- 
Britain or America, what the natural ten- 
dency, is of a vigorous purſuit of theſe 
meaſures. We are not inſenſible that 
ſome eminent men, on both ſides the wa- 
ter, are leſs friendly to American char- 
ters and aſſemblies than could be wiſhed : 
It ſeems to be 'growing faſhionable, to 
treat them in common converſation, as 
well as in popular publications, with con- 


tempt : But if we look back a few reigns, 


we ſhall find that even the auguſt aſſem- 
bly, the parliament, was in every reſpect 
the object of a courtier's reproach : It was 


even an aphoriſm with King James I. 


that the Lords and Commons were two 
very bad copartners with a monarch; and 
he and his ſucceſſors broke the copart- 
nerſhip as faſt as poſſible. It is certainly 
unnatural for a Britiſh politician to ex- 
pect, that ever the ſupreme executive of 
the nation can long exiſt, after the ſu- 
preme legiſlative ſhall be depreſſed and 
deſtroyed, which may God forbid. If 
the ſupreme executive cannot exiſt long in 
Britain, without the ſupport of the ſu- 
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preme legiſlative, it ſhould ſeem very rea- 
ſonable, in order to ſupport the ſame ſu- 
preme executive, at the diſtance of a thou- 
ſand tranſmarine leagues from the metro» 
polis, there ſhould be, in ſo remote domi- 
nions, a free legiſlative, within their char- 
ter limitations, as well as an entirely free 
repreſentative of the ſupreme executive 
of his Majeſty, in the perſonsof governors, 
judges, juſtices, and other executive of- 
ficers ; otherwiſe ſtrange effects are to be 
apprehended. For the laws of God and 
nature are invariable : A politician may 
apply or miſapply theſe to a multiplicity 
of purpoſes, good or bad ; but theſe laws 
were never made for politicians to alter. 
Should the time ever come, when the 
legiſlative aſſemblies of North America 
ſhall be diſſolved and annihilated, no more 
£0 exiſt again, a ſtrange political pheno- 
menon will probably appear. All, laws 
hoth of police and revenue muſt then be 
made by a legiſlative at ſuch a diſtance, 
that without immediate inſpiration, the 
local and other circumſtances of the go- 
verned cannot poſſibly be known to thoſe 
who give and grant to the crown, what 
part of the property of their fellow-ſub- 
jects they pleaſe. There will then be 
no afſemblies to ſupport the execution of 
ſuch laws: And inaced, while —_ 
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by what rule of law or reaſon are the 
members of the colony-affemblies exe- 
cutive officers? They have, as repreſen- 
tatives, no commiſſion” but from their 
conſtituents: : And it muft be difficult to 
ſhow,. why they are more obliged to ex- 


ecute acts of parliament than ſuch of their 


conſtituents as. hold no commiſſtons from 
the crown. The moſt that can be ex- 
pected from either, is ſubmiſſion to acts 
of parliament; or to aid the officers as 
individuals, or part of the poſſe comitatus 
if required. It would ſeem ſtrange to 
call on the repreſentative, in any other 
way, to execute Jaws againſt their con- 
ſtituents and themſelves, which both have 
been ſo far from conſenting to, that nei- 
ther were conſulted in framing them. 
Vet it was objected by ſome to the Ame- 
rican aſſemblies, that they neglected to 
execute the ſtamp- act: and that their re- 
ſolves tended to raiſe commotions; which 
certainly was not the caſe here: For all 
the diſorders in Boſton, in which any da- 
mage was done to property, happened 
long before the reſolves of the houſe of 
repreſentatives here were paſſed. 


We have reaſon to believe, that the na- 


tion has been groſsly miſinformed with 
reſpect to the temper and behaviour of the 
coloniſts: and it is to be feared that ſome 


men 
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men will not ceaſe to ſow the ſeeds of jea- 
louſy and diſcord, till they ſhall have done 
irreparable miſchief. You will do a ſin- 
gular ſervice to both countries, if poſſible, 
in detecting them. In the mean time, 
we deſire you would make known to his 
Majeſty's miniſters the ſentiments of this 
houſe contained in this letter, and im- 
plore a favourable conſideration of America, 


Signed by the Speaker. 
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The: following was publiſhed in the BOS- 
TON GAZETTE, of February 29. 


Meſſrs. Eres & GIII. 
Pleaſe to inſert the following. 
AY it pleaſe your ——, We have 
for a long time known your enmity 
to this province. We have full proof of 
yout cruelty to a loyal people. No age 
has perhaps furniſhed a more glaring in- 
ſtance of obſtinate perſeverance in the 
path of malice, than 1s now exhibited in 
your — . Could you have reaped any 
advantage from injuring this people, there 
would have been ſome excuſe for the mani- | 
fold abuſes with which you have loaded | 
them. But when a diabolical thirſt for | 
miſchief is the alone motive of your con- 
duct, you muſt not wonder if you are 
treated with open diſlike ; for it is impoſſi- 
ble, how much ſoever we endeavour it, to 
feel any eſteem for a man like you—Bad 
as the world may be, there is yet in every 
breaſt ſomething which points out the 
good man as an object worthy of reſpect, 
and marks the guileful treacherous man- 
hater for diſguſt and infamy------——— 
Nothing has ever been more intolerable 
than your inſolence upon a late occaſion, 
when you had by your jeſuitical infinuati- 
ons, induced a worthy miniſter of ſtate, to 
form a moſt unfavourable opinion of the 
province in general, and ſome of the moſt 
reſpectable | 
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reſpectable inhabitants in particular; You 
hadthe effrontery to produce a letter from 
his Lordſhip, as a proof of your ſucceſs in 
calumniating us.—Surely you muſt ſup- 
poſe we have loſt all feeling, or you 
would not dare thus tauntingly to diſplay 
the trophies of your ſlanders, and upbraid- 
ingly, to make us ſenſible of the inexpreſ- 
ſible misfortunes which you have brought 
upon us. But I refrain, leſt a full re- 
preſentation of the hardſhips ſuffered by 
this too long inſulted people ſhould lead 
them to an unwarrantable revenge. We 
never can treat good and patriotic rulers 
with too great reverence—-But it is cer- 
tain that men totally abandoned to wick- 
edneſs, can never merit our regard, be 
their ſtations ever ſo high. 

« If fuch men are by Cod appointed, 
* The Devilmaybethe Lord's anointed.” * 


A TRUE PATRIOT. 
Teſe two oy are taken from Roc heſter's Satires. 


B OS T ON, March 3. 

Tueſday laſt his Excellency the Governor 
was pleaſed to ſend the following Meſ- 
ſage to the Honourable His EE! $ 

Council 

Gentlemen of the Council, 

HAVE been uſed to treat the publi- 
cations in the Biſton Gazette with the 
contempt they deſerve, but when they are 
carried to a length, which, if _naANIcos 
mul 
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muſt endanger the very being of govern- 
ment, I cannot conſiſtently with the regard 
to this province which I profeſs and really 
have, excuſe myſelf from taking notice of 
a publication in the Boſton Gazette of yeſ- 
terday, beginning at the top of the ſecond 
column of the ſecond page cf the ſupple- 
ment. I therefore conſulted you in coun- 
cil thereupon, and have received your una- 
nimous advice, that I ſhould lay the faid 
libellous paper before the Houſe of Repre- 
ſentatives. 

In purſuance of which advice, I have or- 
dered the Secretary to communicate to 
you the ſaid libellous paper, that you 
may take the ſame, together with all the 
circumſtances attending it, into your ſeri- 
ous conſideration, and do therein as the 
majeſty of the King, the dignity of his 
government, the honour of this general 
court, and the true intereſt of this pro- 
vince, ſhall require. FRA. BERNARD. 
Council-Chamber, March 1, 1768. 


In anfwer to which, there being the full 
number of the council preſent excepting 
three gentlemen, the board unanimouſly - 
voted the following addreſs to his Excel- 
lency. 


HE board have taken into ſerious 
conſideration your Excellency's meſ- 
f lage 
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ſage of the firſt inſtant, with the Boſton 
Gazette communicatd therewith. 

The article in ſaid Gagette, referred to 
by your Excellency, gave the board a real 
concern, not only as it is miſchievous 
in its tendengy, but as it is a falſe, ſcan- 
dalous, and impudent libel upon your Ex- 
cellency. 

Although the author of it may endeavour 
to ſcreen himſelf by the omiſſion of a name, 
yet as it refers particularly to a tranſaction 
ſo lately had in the general court, there 
is the higheſt preſumption, the intention 
of it could be no otherwiſe than to place 
your Excellency in the molt odious light. 

Such an inſolent and licentious attack 
on the chief magiſtrate (the King's repre- 
ſentative in the province) involves in it an 
attack on government itſelf; as it is ſub- 
verſive of all order and decorum; and ma- 
nifeſtly tends to deſtroy the ſubordination, 
that is abſolutely neceſſary to good govern- 
ment, and the well-being ot ſociety. It 
would have been flagitious at any time, 
but being perpetrated while the general 
court is fitting, and a tranſaction in the 
court the alledged occaſion of it, it becomes 
from theſe and other circumſtances, in the 
higheſt degree flagitious ; and may jultly 
be deemed, not only an inſult on the ge- 
neral court; not only an inſult on the 
King's authority, and the dignity of his 
: government, 
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government; but, as it concludes with 
the moſt unwarrantable profaneneſs, an 
inſult upon the King of Kings. 

The board therefore cannot but look 
upon the ſaid libel with the utmoſt abhor- 
rence and deteſtation : and they are firmly 
perſuaded the province in general view it 
in the ſame light: The threats therefore 
implied in the ſaid libel cannot be the 
threats of the province, but of the libel- 
ler. | 
The board take this opportunity with 
one voice to aſſure your Excellency, that, 
to the utmoſt of their power, they will 
always defend and ſupport the honour and 
dignity of the King's governor : and will 
be ever ready to do, in this affair, as in 
every other, whatever the majeſty of the 
King, the honour of the general court. and 
the true intereſt of this province, tnall re- 
quire. 


His Excellency was pleaſed to return the fol- 


lowing anſwer. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I THANK you moſt heartily for this 
addreſs, in which you exprels ſo full and 
unanimous a ſenſe of your duty to the King, 
and your reſolution to ſupport his govern- 
ment in this province. For myſelf, I am 
lo fortified in a conſciouſneſs of my own 
M 2 integrity, 
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integtity, which has hitherto defied the 


utmoſt malice to impeach it publickly, 
that I am not to be moved by the impo- 
tent attacks of an anonymous libeller. I 
ſhould not have taken notice of the libel 
in queſtion, if I had not apprehended it 
pregnant with danger to the government. 
As you are of the ſame opinion, I have 
only to aſſure you, that I will at all times 
moſt readily join with you in all proper 
meaſures to maintain the authority of the 
King, and to promote the welfare of the 
people, within the province, committed by 
his Majeſty to my charge. 

FRA. BERNARD. 


Council-chamber, March 3, 1768. 


His Excellency ſent the like meſſage to the 
houſe of repreſentatives, as the preceding 
fo the council, mutatis mutandis; 7 


which the houſe made the following an- 
ſwer. . 


In the houſe of repreſentatives March 3, 1768. 


ORDERED, that Mr. Hancock, Mr. 
Otis, Colonel Ward, Mr. Spooner, and 
Capt. Bradford, be a committee to wait 
on his Excellency the Governor, with the 
following anſwer to his meſſage of the iſt 
inſtant. 


May 
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May it pleaſe your Excellency, 

In duty and great reſpect to his Majeſty's 
repreſentative and governor of the province, 
this houſe have given all due attention to 
your meſſage of the firſt inſtant. You are 
pleaſed to recommend to their ſerious con- 
ſideration, a publication in the Boſton Ga- 


zette of Monday laſt as being carried to 


a length, which if unnoticed, muſt en- 
danger-the very being of government.” In 
this view, your Excellency, in the notice 
you have taken of it, without doubt, acted 
« conſiſtently with the regard to this pro- 
vince, which you profeſs.” | 
We are very ſorry that any publication 
in the news- paper, or any other cauſe, ſhould 
give your Excellency an apprehenſion of 
danger to the being or dignity of his Ma- 
jeſty's government here. But this houſe, 
after examination into the nature and im- 
portance of the paper referred to, cannot ſee 
reaſon to admit of ſuch concluſion as your 
Excellency has formed. No particular per- 
ſon public or private is named in it: And as 
it doth not appear to the houſe, that any 
thing contained in it can affect the ma- 
jeſty of the King, the dignity of the go- 
vernment, the honour of the general court, 
or the true intereſt of the province,” they 
think they may be fully juſtified in their de- 
termination to take no further noticeof it. 


F The divifien upon this queſtion was 56 to 18,----It was afterwards 
fiven in charge to the Grand Jury to preſent the piece as a libel. They 
refuſed to find the bill, And thus the matter ſtood when the laſt advices 
came from Boſton, 
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The liberty of the preſs is a great bul- 
'wark of the liberty of the people: It is 
therefore the incumbent duty of thoſe who 
are conſtituted the guardians of the peo- 
ple's right, to defend and maintain it. 
This houſe, however, as one branch of the 
legiſlature, in which capacity alone they 
have any authority, are ready to diſcoun- 
tenance an abuſe of this privilege, when- 
ever there ſhall be occaſion for it: Should 
'the proper bounds of it be at any time 
tranſgreſſed, to the prejudice of indivi- 
duals, or the public, it is their opinion at 
preſent, that proviſion is already made for 
the puniſhment of offenders in the com- 
mon courſe of the law. This proviſion, 
the houſe apprehend, in the preſent ſtate 
of tranquility in the province, is ſufficient, 
without the interpoſition of the general aſ- 
ſembly; which, however it is hoped, will 
at all times be both ready and willing to 
ſupport the executive power in the. due ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, whenever any ex- 
traordinary aid ſhall become needful. 


The divifion in the houſe upon this meſſage 
| . © -WAS 39 70 30. 


BOSTON, (Friday) March 4, 1768. 
This day his Excellency the Governor pro- 
rogued the great and general court unto 
Wedneſday the 13th of April next, at- 
.ter making the following ſpeech. 
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Gentlemen of the houſe of Repreſentatrues. 


THE moderation and good temper, 
which appeared to regulate your conduct 


at the opening this ſeſſion, ſo flattered me. 


that I promiſed myſelf that the like diſ- 
ofition would have continued to the end 
of it. Buc I am ſorry to find that the lo- 
vcrs of contention, have ſhewed themſelves 
not ſo intent upon preventing it, as upon 
waiting for a fit opportunity to revive it. 
The extraordinary and indecent obſerva- 
tions which have been made upon the Se- 
cretary of State's letter, wrote, as I may 
ſay in the preſence of the king himſelf, 
will fully juſtify this ſuggeſtion. The 
cauſes of the cenlure therein contained have 
been ſpecifically aſſigned and ſet forth in 
the letter itſelf. Theſe cauſes are facts 
univerſally, known, and no where to be 
denied ; they are conſidered in the letter 
as the ſole cauſes of the cenſure conſequent 
thereto; and there was no occaſion to re- 
ſort to my letters or any other letters for 
other reaſons for it. If you think that this 
cenſure is ſingular, you deceive yourſelves ; 
and you are not ſo well informed of what 
paſſes at Weſtminſter as you ought to be, 


if you do not know that it is as general and 


extenſive as the knowledge of the proceed- 
ing to which it is applied : And therefore 
all your inſinuations againſt me, upon falſe 
luppofitions of my having miſrepreſented 


you, 
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you, are vain and groundleſs, when every 
effect is to be accounted for from plain nar- 
rative of facts which muſt have appeared 
to the Secretary of State from your own 
journals. It is not therefore me, gentle- 
men, that you call to account: it is the 
noble writer of the letter himſelf, the King's 
miniſter of ſtate, who has taken the liber- 
ty to find fault with the conduct of a party 
in your aiſembly. 

Nor am I leſs innocent of the making 
this letter a ſubject of public reſentment. 
When upon the beſt advice, I found my- 
felf obliged to communicate it to you, I 
did it in ſuch a manner, that it might not, 
and would not, if you had been pleaſed, 
have tranſpired out of the general court. 
Prudent men, moderate men would have 
conſidered it as an admonition rather than 
a cenſure, and have made uſe of it as a 
means of reconciliation, rather than of 
further diſtraction: But there are men to 
whoſe being (I mean the being of their 
importance) everlaſting contention 1s ne- 
ceſſary. And by theſe has this letter been 
dragged into public, and has been the ſub- 
ject of declamatory obſervations ; which 
together with large extracts of the letter 
itſelf, have immediately after been carried 
to the preſs of the publiſhers of an infa- 
mous news- paper; notwithſtanding the 
letter had been communicated in a confi- 

| dence 
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dence that no copy of it mould be permit- 


ted to be taken. So little have availed the 
noble Lord's intentions of pointing out the 
means of reſtoring peace and harmony to 
this government, and my deſire to purſue 
ſuch ſalutary purpoſe to the utmoſt of my 
power. 

Having ſaid thus much to vindicate my- 
ſelf, which every honeſt man has a right 
to do, I muſt add, that I have done no- 
thing on my part to occaſion a diſpute 
between me and your houſe ; it has been 
forced upon me by particular perſons 
for their own purpoſes. I never will have 
any diſpute with the repreſentatives of this 
good people which I can prevent, and will 
always treat them with due regard, and 
render them real ſervice when it is in my 
power. Time and experience will ſoon 
pull the maſks off thoſe falſe patriots, who 
are ſacrificing their country to the gratifi- 
cation of their own paſſions. In the mean 
while, I ſhall with more firmneſs than ever, 
if it is poſſible, purſue that ſteady conduct, 
which the ſervice of the King and the pre- 
ſervation of this government to forcibly de- 
mand of me. And I ſhall, above all, endea- 
vour to defend this injured country from 


the uin putations which are caſt upon it, 
and the evils which threaten it, ariſing - 


from the machinations of a few, very few, 


N diſcontented 
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diſcontented men, and by no means to be 
charged on the generality of the people. 


Gentlemen of the council, 


I return you thanks for your ſteady, uni- 
form and patriotic conduct during this 
whole ſeſſion, which has ſhewn you im- 
preſſed with a full ſenſe of your duty both 
to your king and to your country. The 
unanimous example of men of your re- 
ſpectable characters, cannot fail of having 
great weight to engage the people in gene- 
ral, to unite in proper means to put an end 
to the diſſention, which has ſo long harraſ- 
ſed this province in its internal policy, and 
diſgraced it in its reputation abroad. I 
ſhall nat fail to make a faithful repreſen- 
tation to his Majeſty of your merit upon 
this occaſion. 

Council-Chamber, March 4, 1768. 
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Meſfieurs EDes and GIII, 

Pleaſe to inſert the following. 

MY frf/t performance, has by a ſtrange 
kind of compliment, been by fome applied 
to hisExcellency Gov. Bernard. It is not for 
me to account for the conſtruction put 
upon it. Every man has a right to make 
his own remarks, and if he ſatisfies himſelf 
he will not diſpleaſe me, I will however 

inform 


3 
inform the public, that I have the moſt ſa- 
cred regard to the characters of all good 
men, and would ſooner cut my hand from 
my body, than ſtrike at the reputation of 
an honeſt member of the community: But 
there are circumſtances, in which not juſ- 
tice alone, but humanity itſelf, obliges us 
to hold up the villain to view, and expoſe 
his guilt, to prevent his deſtroying the in- 
nocent. Whoever he is, whoſe conſcience 
tells him he is not the monſter I have'por- 
traited, may reſt aſſured, I did not aim at 
him ; but the perſon who knows the blick 
picture exhibited, to be his own, is wel- 
come to take it to himſelf. The impu- 
tation of diſaffection to the king and the 
government, brought againſt me by his 
Majeſty's council, I ſhall anſwer only by 
a quotation from the paper which they have 
been pleaſed to cenſure, where I fay, © We 
can never treat good and patriotic rulers 
with too great reverence.” In which ſen- 
tence I hope the honourable board will 
not ſay, I have omitted to declare my ſen- 
timents of the duty which every good'ſub- 
jet owes to his preſent Majeſty, and all 
worthy ſubordinate magiſtrates. And I 


fatter myſelf, that the ſentiments of the 


board coincide with mine; if they do not, 
I muſt diſſent from them. Their charge 
of profaneneſs, I humbly apprehend, was 
occaſioned by their forcing'a ſenſe upon the 

N 2 two 
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two laſt lines, totally different from what 
I intended they ſhould convey, My deſign 
was to compare wicked men, and eſpe- 
cially wicked magiſtrates, to thoſe ene- 
mies to mankind, the devils, and to in- 
timate that the devils themſelves might 
boaſt oi divine authority to ſeduce and ruin 
mankind, with as much reaſon and juſtice, 
as wicked rulers can pretend to derive from 
God, or from his word, a right to opprels, 
| harraſs and enflave their fellow citizens. 
The beneficent Lord of the univerſe de- 
lights in viewing the happineſs of all men: 
And fo far as civil government is of divine 
inſtitution, it was calculated for the great- 
eſt good of the whole community ; And 
whenever it ceaſes to be of general advan- 
tage, it ceaſes to be of divine appoint- 
ment; and the magiſtrates, in ſuch a com- 
munity, have no claim to that honour which 
the divine legiſlature has aſſigned to ma- 
giſtrates of his election. I hope the ho- 
nourable board will not condemn a man 
for exprefling his contempt for the odious 
doctrines of divine hereditary right in 
princes,” and of paſſive obedience, which 
he thinks dithonorary to Almighty God, 
the common and impartial Father of the 
ſpecies, and ruinous both to kings and ſub- 
jects ; and which, if adhered to, would 
dethrone his preſent Majeſty, and deſtroy 
the Britiſh nation. The honourable board 


15 
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is humbly requeſted to examine, whether 
the above is not the moſt natural and ob- 
vious ſenſe of the quoted lines: Certainly 
when I read them, I thought it the only 
ſenſe: and I ſhall think myſelf very un- 
happy in my readers, ſhould they generally 

ut that conſtruction upon them which the 
E board have been pleaſed to 
adopt. 

I ſhall, at all times, write my ſentiments 
with freedom, and with decency too ; the 
rules of which I am not altogether unac- 
quainted with. While the preſs is open, 
I ſhall publiſh whatever I think condu- 
cive to the general emolument ; when it 
is ſuppreſſed, I ſhall look upon my coun- | 
try as loſt, and with a ſteady fortitude ex- 
pect to feel the general ſhock ! b. 05 

A TRUE PATRIOT. 


In the houſe of Repreſentatives, Feb. 13, 1768 
WHEREAS this houſe hath directed 
that a letter be ſent to the ſeveral houſes 
of Repreſentatives and Burgeſſes of the Bri- j 
tiſh colonies on the continent, ſetting forth | 
the ſentiments of the houſe, with regard to 
the great difficulties that muſt accrue by | 
the operation of divers acts of parliament, W 

for levying duties and taxes on the colo- 
nies for the ſole and expreſs purpoſe of rai- | 
ling a revenue, and their proceedings there- ( 
on, in an humble, loyal and dutiful peti= _ 
tion j 
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tion to the King, and fach repreſentations 
to his Majeſty's miniſters as they appre- 
hended might have a tendency to their ob- 
taining relief: And whereas it is the opi- 
nion of this houſe, that all effectuał me- 
thods ſhould be taken to cultivate a har- 
mony between the ſeveral branches of this 
government, as being neceſſary to promote 
the proſperity of his Majeſty's government 
in rhe province: 10 | 

| Reſolved, That Mr. Otis, Col. Preble, 
Mr. Spooner, Mr. Sayward and Mr. Hall, 
be a committee to wait on his Excellency 
the Governor, and acquaint him that a copy 
of the letter aforefaid will be laid before 
him as ſoon as it can be drafted, as well as 
of all the proceedings of the' houſe relative 
to ſaid affair, if he ſhall defire it; and 
that the ſaid committee humbly requeit 
that his Excellency would be pleaſed to 
favour the houſe with a copy of the letter 
from the Right Hon. the Earl of Shel- 
burne lately read to the houſe by order of 
his Excellency, and his own ſeveral letters 
to which it refers. 
T. CusninG, Speaker. 


. 


His Excellency's Anſwer. 


Gentlemen of the houſe La Repreſentatrves, 
IN anſwer to your meſſage of the 1 zth in- 


ſtant, I find it neceſſary to. inform you, that 
ſoon after the letter of the Earl of Shel- 


burn 
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- « burn was read in your houſe, I ordered a 

copy of it to be given to the ſpeaker, - to be 
uſed as he ſhould think fit, upon condi- 
tion that no other copy ſhould be taken 
thereof : I am very willing that the copy 
in the ſpeaker's hands ſhould be commu- 
nicated to you in any manner which is con- 
ſiſtent with that reſtriction. 

I know of no letters of my own which 
I think can be of any uſe to you upon this 
occaſion. 

I quite agree with you in opinion that 
all effectual methods ſhould be taken to 
cultivate an harmony between the ſeveral 
branches of the legiſlature of this govern- 
ment, as being neceſſary to promote the 
proſperity of the province; and I ſhall 
chearfully join with you in all proper mea- 
ſures for ſo ſalutary a purpoſe. 

Council Chamber, 


February 16, 1768. FRA. BERNARD. 


_— 


In the houſe of Repreſentattves, Feb. 18, 1768 

ORDERED, that Mr. Hancock, Major 
Frye, Col. Richmond, Col. Noyes, and Col. 
Stoddard, be a committee to wait upon his 
Excellency the Governor and preſent to 


him the following anſwer to his meſſage of 


the 16th inſtant. 
T. CUsHING, Speaker, 


May 
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May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
YOUR meffage of the 16th inſtant Has 


been read and duly conſidered in the houſe 


of Repreſentatives. The manner, in which 
your Excellency was pleaſed to introduce 
into this houſe the letter from the right 
honourable the Earl of Shelburne, by giv- 
ing orders to the ſecretary to read it with- 
out leaving a copy, appeared to be unpre- 
cedented and unparliamentary ; but this 
made but a light impreſſion on the houſe, 
when the members recollected, as far as 
they could, the unfavourable ſentiments his 
lordſhip thought himſelf neceffitated to 
entertain of the two houſes of this aſſem- 


bly, and of ſome particular members in 


this houſe, whoſe characters in the opinion 
of the houſe ſtand unimpeachable. . Un- 
der this apprehenſion they thought it ne- 
ceſſary for their own vindication humbly 


to requeſt your Excellency to favour them 


with a copy of his lordſhip's letter; and 
as it appeared to them that his lordſhip had 
formed his ſentiments of the two houſes, 
and their members, from your own letters 
to which he referred, the houſe thought they 
could not do themſelves and their mem- 
bers juſtice, unleſs they could be favoured 
with a fight of them alſo, and according- 
ly requeſted it of your Excellency. 

You are pleaſed to ſay that you know 


of no letters of your own that you think 
can 
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can be of any uſe to the houſe upon this 
occaſion.” —The houſe did not in their 
vote or meſſage ſay what occaſion they had 
to requeſt them. But when his lordſhip 
expreſsly ſays, that it appears from your 
ſeveral letters, that your negativing coun- 
ſellors in the late elections was done with 
due deliberation and judgment, it is natu- 
ral for the houſe to conclude, that your Ex- 
cellency had thought it convenient, to give 
his lordſhip, the particular reaſons you had, 
for a meaſure ſo rare and extraordinary.— 
Theſe reaſons ſeem to have prevailed to 
juſtify your Excellency ; for his lordſhip 
acquaints you, that his Majeſty is graciouſ- 
ly pleaſed to approve of your having exert- 
ed the power lodged in you by the con- 
{titution of the province: But unfortunate- 
ly for the two houſes his lordſhip paſſes a 
difterent judgment upon their conduct, and 
takes occaſion to applaud the wiſdom of 
thoſe who framed the charter, in providing 
that a power ſhould be placed in the Go- 
vernor as an occaſional check upon any 
indiſcreet uſe of the right of electing coun- 
ſellors. It evidently appears from this paſ- 
ſage, that his Majeſty's miniſter has con- 
ceivedan opinion of the two houſes, as hav- 
ing made an indiſcreet uſe of a charter right. 
The houſe were willing to be convinced 
that this opinion and other ſentiments ex- 
preſſed in his lordſhip's letter, which im- 
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ply an high cenſure upon the two houſes, 
and upon particular members of this houſe, 
were rather inferences drawn from your 
letters, in which his lordſhip might be lia- 
ble to miſtake, than the direct expreſſions 
of it: Had your Excellency been pleaſed, 
to have favoured them with the copies, 
they might have been of uſe upou this oc- 
caſion, and fatisfatery to the houſe ; But 
as you have thought proper to refuſe them 
they are left to conjecture with all poſſible 
candour, and appeal to the world. 

His Lordſhip is induced to believe, that 
the aſſembly have made an indiſcreet uſe 
of their right of chuſing counſellors, to the 
excluſion of the principal officers of go- 
vernment from the board, whole preſence 
there as counſellors ſo manifeſtly tends ta 
facilitate the courſe of public buſineſs, and 
who have therefore been before this period 
uſually elected; and, that they have thus 
exerted their right, with a far different in- 
tention from that, of promoting the re- eſ- 
tabliſhment of tranquility, and evincing the 
duty and attachment of the colony towards 
Great-Britain.—The houſe would be glad 
to juſtify this conſtruction of his Lordſhip's 
letter, which is nearly in the words of it, 
by publiſhing it in their journals, but that 
is inconſiſtent with your Excelency's re- 
ſtrictions.— This is not the firſt time that 
his Majeſty's miniſters and even his wy 
jeny 
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jeſty himſelf, after having had before him 
your Excellency's letters, and the inclo- 
{ures, has thought it neceſſary to form an 
opinion of his loyal ſubjects of this pro- 
vince, as having a degree of ill temper pre- 
vailing among them: And your Ex- 
cellency cannot be infenfible, that the pre- 
ſent houſe have heretofore, for the ſake of 
conciliating the minds of the people and 
reſtoring an unanimity to this general court, 
requeſted your Excellency to give them the 
opportunity of making it evident to their 
conſtituents, that your letters had no ten- 
dency to induce ſuch an opinion: And the 
houſe ſtill think that nothing would tend 
more to promote the ſalutary purpoſe of 
cultivating an harmony between the ſeve- 
ral branches of this legiſlature, in which 
yourExcellencyexpreflesadiſpoſition chear- 
fully to join with the houſe, than an open 
and unteſerved explanation to each other: 
For this purpoſe, the houſe in their meſſage 
aſſured you, that they were ready to lay be- 
fore you their humble petition to his Ma- 
jeſty, and their repeſentations to his mi- 
niſters, with all their other proceedings 
upon the important matters that have been 
before them, at the ſame time that they 
made their reaſonable requeſt of your Ex- 
cellency's letters. 
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After having recited a great part of the 
ſentiment of his lordſhip's letter, no one 
can be aſtoniſhed at the concluſion he is 
pleaſed to make, that under ſuch circum- 
ſtances it cannot beſurpriſing, that his Ma- 
jeſty's governor. exerts the right entruſted 
to him by the ſame conſtirution, to the 


. purpoſe of excluding thoſe from the coun- 


cil, whoſe miſtaken zeal mayhave led them 
into improper exceſſes, and whoſe private 
reſentments (and his lordſhip adds, he 
ſhould be ſorry to aſeribe to them motives 
ſtill more blameable) may in your opinion 
further lead them to embarraſs the admi- 
niſtration and endanger the quiet of the 
province.—Surely his lordſhip would never 
have paſſed ſuch a cenſure upon the two 
houſes of Aſſembly, nor upon particular 
gentlemen altogether ſtrangers to him, but 
upon what he thought to be. the beſt au- 
thority : It is far beneath his character 
and dignity to give credit, or even toheark- 
en to any account ſo prejudicial to the re- 
putation of the province, and of particu- 
lar perſons, but what he receives from gen- 
tlemen in the higheſt ſtations in it.—Your 


| Excellency then muſt allow the houſe to 


believe, until they ſhall be convinced to 
the contrary, that your ſeveral letters, to 
which his lordſhip refers, are fo fully ex- 
preſſed as to have left his lordſhip no room 
fo ſuſpect that he could be miſtaken. 

n 
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In ſuch a caſe your Excellency cannot 
think that the houſe can remain in ſilence: 
They recommend to their injured mem- 
bers a becoming calmneſs and fortitude 
and take this occaſion to bear a teſtimony 
to their zeal for the honour of their king 
and the rights of their conſtituents : But 
the character of the people whom this 
houſe repreſent, as well as their own ho- 
nour is at ſtake, andrequires them to take 
every prudent meaſure for their own vin- 
dication. The houſe are truly ſorry that 
this new occaſion of miſtruſt and jealouſy 
has happened, but they can never be ſo 
wanting to themſelves, as to omit the op- 
portunity of removing from his Lordſhip's 
mind the unfavourable impreſſions which 
appear by his letters, and what is of much 
greater importance to them of ftanding be- 
fore their ſovereign in their own juſt cha- 
racter of loyal ſubjects. 


* 


February 23, 1768 
The ſecretary went down to the houſe of 
Repreſentatives with the following meſ- 
ſage from his Excellency the Governor, 
which to prevent miſtakes was reduced 


to writing, and a copy thereof delivered 
to the ſpeaker. | 


Mr. Speaker, | 


I AM ordered by his Excellency to in- 
form you that as this houſe has thought fit 
£9 


his Majeſty's approbation of your conduct, 


to permit their meſſage of Feb. 18th, con- 
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taining extracts from the Secretary of State's 
letter with obſervations upon it to be print- 
ed in a common news- paper, it is to no 
purpoſe to continue the reſtriction again 
granting copies of ſuch letter: He there- 
tore conſents that it may be entered upon 
the journal of the houſe. 


Copy of à letter from the Right Hon. the - 
Earl of Shelburne, to his Excellency Gov. 
Bernard, dated Whitehall, 17 Septen- 
ber 1767, which was read to the houſe 
by order of his Excellency, and occa- 
honed the letter to his lordſhip inſerted 
„ 
I HAVE the pleaſure to ſignify to you 


and to acquaint you, that he is graciouſſy 
pleaſed to approve of your having exerted 
the power lodged in you by the conſtitu- 
tion of the province of Maſſachuſetts bay, 
of negativing counſellors in the late elec- 
tion, which appears from your ſeveral let- 
ters to have been done with due delibera- 
tion and judgment. | | 

Thoſe who framed the preſent charter 
very wiſely provided that this power ſhould 
be placed in the governor as an occaſional 
check upon any indiſcreet uſe of the right 
of electing counſellors, which was given 


by charter to the aſſembly, which might 
at 
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at certain periods by an improper exerciſe, 


| have a, tendency to diſturb the delibera- 


tions of that part of the legiſlature, from 
whom the greateſt gravity and moderation 
is more peculiarly expected. As long 
therefore as the aſſembly ſhall exert their 
right of election to the excluſion of the 
principal officers of government, from 
council, whoſe preſence there, as coun- 
ſellors, ſo manifeſtly tends to facilitate the 
courſe of public buſineſs, and who have 
therefore been before this period uſually 
elected, and whilſt, in particular, they ex- 
clude men of ſuch unexceptionable charac- 
ters as both the preſent lieutenant gover- 
nor and ſecretary undoubtedly are, and that 
too, at a time when it is more peculiarly 
the duty of all parts of the conſtitution to 
promote the re-eſtabliſhment of tranqui- 
lity, and not forego the leaſt occaſion of 
evincing the duty and attachment of the 
colony towards Great-Britain , it cannot, 
under ſuch circumſtances, be ſurprizing 
that his Majeſty's governor exerts the right 
entruſted to him by the fame conſtitution, 
to the purpoſe of excluding thoſe from the 
council whoſe miſtaken zeal may have led 
them into improper exceſſes, and whoſe 
private reſentments (and I ſhould be forry 
to aſcribe to them motives ſtill more bla- 
meable) may in your opinion further lead 
them 
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them to embarraſs the adminiſtration and 
endanger the quiet of the province. 

The diſpute which has ariſen concern. 
ing the lieutenant governor's being pre- 
ſent without a voice, at the deliberations 
of the council, is no otherwiſe important, 
than as it tends to ſhew a warmth in the 
houſe of Repreſentatives which I am ex- 
tremely ſorry for.— There is no pretence 
of danger to be apprehended from the pre- 
ſence of the lieutenant governor in coun- 
cil, there is no novelty in the practice, and 
there is an apparent utility and propriety in 
admitting im to be preſent at the delibe- 
rations of the council, who may be ſudden- 
ly called to the adminiſtration of the pro- 
vince. If this oppoſition to the licute- 
nant-governor's fitting in council, is to 
be conſidered as perſonal, it muſt appear 
here very extraordinary, that a perſon of his 
very reſpectable character, and whoſe learn- 
ing and ability have been exerted in the ſer- 
vice of America, ſhould yet meet with ſo 
much animoſity and ill-will in a province, 
which ſeems to owe him particular obliga- 
tions. But the queſtion concerning his ad- 
miſſion ſeems to lie after all in the breaſt 
of the council only, as being the proper 
judges of their own privileges, and as hav- 
ing the beſt right to determine whom mY 

wi 
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will admit to be preſent at their delibera- 
tions. | : 

As to what concerns the agency of the 
province, it is d6ubtleſs a point that me- 
rits attention : But as matters of this na- 
ture from other provinces have been here- 
tofore under the conſideration of the lords 
of trade, his Majeſty has been pleaſed to 
refer the whole matter to their locdſhips 
for their report, before any determination 
ſhall be taken thereupon. 

I am to inform you, Sir, that it is his 
Majeſty's determined reſolution to extend 
to you his countenance and, protection in 
every conſtitutional meaſure that ſhall be 
found neceſſary for the ſupport of his go- 
vernment in the Maſſachulett's-bay : And 


it will be your care and your duty to avail | 


yourſelf of ſuch protection in thoſe caſes 
only, where the honour and dignity of his 


Majeſty's government is really either me- 


diately or immediately concerned. 

It is unneceſſary to obſerve that the na- 
ture of the Engliſh conſtitution is ſuch as 
to furniſh no real ground of jealouſy to the 
colonies, and where there is ſo large a 
foundation of confidence, it cannot be, but 
that accidental jealouſies muſt ſubſide, and 
things again return to their proper and na— 
tural courſe; the extremes even of legal 
right, on either fide, though ſometimes 
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neceſſary, are always inconvenient, and 
men of real property, who muſt be ſen- 
fible that their own proſperity is connect- 
ed with the tranquility of the province, will 
not long be inactive, ſuffer their quiet to 
be diſturbed, and the peace and ſafety of 
the ſtate endangered by the indiſcretion or 
reſentment of any. 


I am, with great truth and regard, 
Sir, your moſt obedient 


humble ſervant, 
SHELBURNE. 
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The following Diſſertation, which 
was written at Bo/ion, in Mer 
England, in the year 1765, and 
then printed there in the Gazette, 
being very curious, and having 
Connexion with this Publication, 
it is thought proper to reprint it. 


The Author of it, is ſaid to have 
been, JzREMY GRIDLE 15 Eſq; 
Attorney General of the Province 
of Maſſachuſets Bay, Member of 
the General Court, Colonel of the 
firſt Regiment of Militia, Preſi- 
dent of the Marine Society, and 
Grand Maſter of the Free Maſons. 
He died at Boſton, Sept. 7, 1707. 


A Diſſertation on the Canon and the 
Feudal Law. 


© Ignorance and inconſideration, arg 
the two great cauſes of the ruin of man- 
kind,” — This is an obſervation of Dr. 
Tillotſon, with relation to the intereſt of 
his tellow-men, in a future and immortal 
ſlate : But it is of equal truth and impor- 
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tance, if applied to the happineſs of men 
in ſociety, on this fide the grave. — In 
the earlieſt ages of the world, abſolute 
Monarchy, ſeems to have been the univer- 
ſal form of government. — Kings, and a 
few of their great counſellors and captains, 
exerciſed a cruel tyranny over the people, 
who held a rank in the ſcale of intelli- 
gence, in thoſe days, but little . higher 
than the camels and elephants, that car- 
ried them and their engines to war. 

By what cauſes it was brought to paſs, 
that the people in the middle ages, became 
more intelligent in general, would not per- 
haps be poſſible in theſe days to diſcover : 
But the fact is certain; and wherever a 
general knowledge and ſenſibility have 
prevailed among the people, arbitrary go- 
vernment and every kind of oppreſſion 
have leſſened and diſappeared in propor- 
tion.— Man has certainly an exalted ſoul ! 
and the ſame principle in human nature; 
that aſpiring noble principle, founded in 

enevolence and cheriſhed by knowledge, 
I mean the love of power, which has been 
ſo often the cauſe of fſavery, has, whene- 
ver freedom has exiſted, been the cauſe 
of freedom. If it is this principle, that 
has always prompted the princes and no- 
bles of the earth, by every ſpecies of fraud 
and violence, to ſhake off all the limita- 
tions of their power ; it is the ſame that 


has 
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has always ſtimulated the common people 
to aſpire at independency, and to endea- 
vour at confining the power of the great, 
within the limits of equity and reaſon. 

The poor people, it is true, have been 
much leſs ſucceſsful than the great —— 
They have ſeldom found either leiſure or 
opportuuity to form an union and exert 
their ſtrength — ignorant as they were of 
arts and letters, they have ſeldom been 
able to frame and ſupport a regular oppo- 
ſition. This, however, has been known 
by the great, to be the temper of man- 
kind, and they have accordingly laboured, 
in all ages to wreſt from the populace, as 
they are contemptuouſly called, the know- 
ledge of their rights and wrongs, and the 
power to aſſert the former or redreſs the 
latter. I ſay Ri6urs, for ſuch they have, 
undoubtedly, antecedent to all earthly go- 
vernment Rights, that cannot be repeal- 
ed or reſtrained by human laws — Rights, 
derived from the great Legiſlator of the 
univerſe. | 

Since the promulgation of chriſtianity, 
the two greateſt ſyſtems of tyranny, that 
have ſprung from this original, are the 
canon and the feudal law — The defire of 
dominion, that great principle by which 
we have attempted to account for ſo much 
good, and ſo much evil, is, when proper=. 
ly reſtrained, a very uſeful and noble move- 
R 2 ment. 
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ment in the human mind: But when ſuch 
reſtaints ate taken off, it becomes an in- 
croaching, graiping, reſtleſs and ungovern- 
able power. Numberleſs have been the 
ſyſtems of iniquity, contrived by the great, 
for the gratification of this paſſion in 
themſelves; but in none of them were 
they ever more ſucceſsful, than in the in · 
vention and eſtabliſhment of the canon and 
the ſeudal law. 

By the former of theſe, the moſt refined, 
ſublime, extenſive, and aſtoniſhing con- 
ſtitution of policy, that ever was conceived 
by the mind of man, was framed by the 
Romiſh clergy for the aggrandiſement of 
their own order. All the epithets I have 
hete given to the Romiſh policy are juſt; 
and will be allowed to be fo, when it is 
cbhſidered, that they even perſuaded man- 
kind to believe, faithfully and undoubt- 
ingly, that God Almighty had intruſted 
them with the keys of Heaven ; whole 
gates they might open and cloſe at plea- 
ſure—with a power of diſpenſation over 
all the rules and obligations of morality— 
with authority to licenſe all ſorts of fins 
and crimes—with a power of depoſing 
princes, and abſolving ſubjects from alle- 
giance—with a power of procuring or 
with-holding the rain of heaven and the 
beams of the ſun—with the management 
of earthquakes, peſtilence and 2 
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Nay with the myſterious, awful, incom- 
prehenſible power of creating out of bread 
and wine, the fleſh and blood of God 
himſelf, —All theſe opinions they were 
enabled to ſpread and rivet among the peo- 
ple, by reducing their minds to a ſtate of 
ſordid ignorance and ſtaring timidity ; and 
by infuſing into them a religious horror of 
letters and knowledge. Thus was human 
nature Chained faſt for ages, in a cruel, 
ſhameful and deplorable ſervitude, to him 
and his ſubordinate tyrants; who, it was 
foretold, would exalt himſelf above all 
that was called God, and that was wor- 
ſhipped.— | 

In the latter we find another ſyſtem ſi- 
milar in many reſpects to the former; 
which, although it was originally formed 
perhaps for the neceſſary defence of a bar- 
barous people, againſt the inroads and in- 
vaſions of her neighbouring nations ; yet, 
for the ſame purpoſes of tyranny, cruelty 
and luſt, which had dictated the canon law, 
it was ſoon adopted by almoſt all the Prin- 
ces of Europe, and wrought into the con- 
ſtitutions of their government. — It was 
originally a code of laws, for a vaſt army in 
a perpetual .encampment.—The general 
was inveſted with the ſovereign propriety: 
of all the lands within the territory, —Of 
him, as his ſervants and vaſlals, the firſt 
rank of his great officers held the lands 1 
an 
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and in the ſame manner, the other ſubor- 
dinate ofhcers held of them ; and all ranks 


and degrees, held their lands, by a variety 
of duties and ſervices, all tending to bind 
the chains the faſter, on every order of man- 


kind. In this manner, the common people 


were held together, in herds and clans, 


in a ſtate of ſervile dependance on their 


Lords, bound, even by the tenure of 
their lands to follow them, whenever they 
commanded, to their wars, and in a ſtate 
of total ignorance of every thing divine 
and human, excepting the uſe of arms, 
and the culture of their lands. 

But, another event ſtill more calami- 
tous to human liberty was a wicked con- 


. federacy, between the two ſyſtems of ty- 


ranny above deſcribed,—It ſeems to have 
been even ſtipulated between them, that 
the temporal grandees fhould contribute 
every thing in their power to maintain the 
aſcendency of the prieſthood ; and that 
the ſpiritual grandees, in their turn, ſhould 
employ that aſcendancy over the conſci- 
ences of the people, in impreſſing on their 
minds, a blind, implicit obedience to Cl- 
vil magiſtracy. 

Thus, as long as this confederacy laſted, 
and the people were held in ignorance; 
Liberty, and with her, knowledge, and 
virtue too, ſeem to have deſerted the 


earth ; and one age of darkneſs ſucceeded 
another, 


617 
another, till God, in his benign Provi- 
dence, raiſed up the champions, who be- 
gan and conducted the Reformation.— | 
From the time of the Reformation, to 
the firſt ſettlement of America, know- 
ledge gradually ſpread in Europe, but eſ- 
pecially in England ; and in proportion as 
that increaſed and ſpread among the peo- 
ple, eccleſiaſtical and civil tyranny, which 
I uſe as ſynonimous expreſſions, for the 
canon and feudal laws, ſeem to have loſt 
their ſtrength and weight. The people 
grew more and more ſenſible of the wrong 
that was done them, by theſe ſyſtems; 
more and more impatient under it; and 
determined at all hazards to rid themſelves 
of it; till, at laſt, under the execrable 
race of the Stuarts, the ſtruggle between 
the people and the confederacy aforeſaid 
of temporal and ſpiritual tyranny, became 
formidable, violent and bloody.— 

It was this great ſtruggle that peopled 
America.—lTt was not religion alone, as is 
commonly ſuppoſed ; but it was a love of 
univerſal liberty, and an hatred, a dread, 
an horror of the infernal confederacy before 
deſcribed, that projected, conducted, and 
accompliſhed the ſettlement of America. 

It was a reſolution formed by a ſenſible 
people, I mean the puritans almoſt in deſ- 
pair. They had become intelligent in 
general, and many of them learned. — 


For 
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For this fact I have the teſtimony of Arch- 
biſhop King himſelf, who obſerved of that 
people, that they were more intelligent, 
and better read than even the members 
of the church, whom he cenſures warm- 
ly for that reaſon.—This people had been 
ſo vexed, and tortured by the powers of 
thoſe days, for no other crime than their 
knowledge and their freedom of enquiry 
and examination ; and they had ſo much 
reaſon to deſpair of deliverance from thoſe 
miſeries on that fide the ocean, that they 
at laſt reſolved to fly to the wilderneſs for 
refuge, from the temporal and ſpiritual 
principalities and powers, and plagues, 
and ſcourges of their native country. 

After their arrival here, they began their 
ſettlement, and formed their plan both of 
eccleſiaſtical and civil government, in di- 
rect oppoſition to the canon and the feudal 
ſyſtems. —The leading men among them, 
both of the clergy and the laity were men 
of ſenſe and learning: To many of them, 
the hiſtorians, orators, poets and philoſo- 
phers of Greece and Rome were quite fa- 
miliar : and ſome of them have left libra- 
ries that are ſtill in being, conſiſting 
chiefly of volumes, in which the wiſdom 
of the moſt enlightened ages and nations 
is depoſited, written however in langua- 
ges, which their great grandſons, though 
educated in European Univenſities, can 
ſcarcely read. Thus 
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Thus accompliſhed were many of tlie 
firſt planters of theſe colonies: It may be 
thought polite and faſhionable; by many 
modern fine gentlemen perhaps, to deride 
the characters of theſe perſons as enthufiz 
aſtical, ſuperſtitious and republican : But 
ſuch ridicule is founded in nothing but 
foppery and affectation, and is grofly'in- 
jurious and falſe.—Religious to ſome de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm, it may be admitted 
they were; but this can be no peculiar 
derogation from their character, becauſe 
it was at that time almoſt the univerſal 
character not only of England but of 
Chriſtendom. Had this however been 
otherwiſe, their enthuſiaſm, conſidering 
the principles in which it was founded. 
and the ends to which it was directed, far 
from being a reproach to them, was great- 
ly to their honor : for I believe it will be 
found univerſally true, that no great en- 
terprize, for the honour or happineſs of 
mankind, was ever atchieved without a 
large mixture of that noble infirmity, 
Whatever imperfections may be juſtly aſ- 
cribed to them, which however are as few 
as any mortals have diſcovered, their judg- 
ment in framing theit policy was founded 
in wiſe, humane and benevolent princi- 
ples. It was founded in revelation and in 
reaſon too: It was conſiſtent with the 
principles of the beſt, and greateſt, and 
| | 8 wiſeſt 
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wiſeſt legiſlators of antiquity.— Tyranny 
in every form, ſhape and appearance, was 
their diſdain and abhorrence; no fear of 
puniſhment, nor even of death itſelf, in 
exquiſite tortures, had been ſufficient to 
conquer that ſteady, manly, pertinacious 
ſpirit, with which they had oppoſed the 
tyrants of thoſe days, in church and ſtate. 
They were very far from being enemies 
to monarchy; and they knew as well as 
any men, the juſt regard and honour that 
is due to the character of a diſpenſer of 
the myſteries of the goſpel of grace: But 
they ſaw clearly, that popular powers muſt 
be placed as a guard, a controul, a balance, 
to the powers of the monarch and the 
prieſt in every government; or elſe it 
would ſoon become the man of ſin, the 
whore of Babylon, the myſtery of iniqui- 
ty, a great and deteſtable ſyſtem of fraud, 
violence and uſurpation. Their greateſt 
concern ſeems to have been to eſtabliſh a 
government of the church more conſiſtent 
with the ſcriptures, and a government of 
the ſtate more agreeable to the dignity of 
Human nature, than any they had ſeen in 
Europe; and to tranſmit ſuch a govern- 
ment down to their poſterity, with the 
means of ſecuring and preſerving it for 
ever. To render the popular power in 
their new government as great and wile as 
their principles of theory, i. e. as human 
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nature and the chriſtian religion require 
it ſhould be, they endeavoured to remove 


from it as many of the feudal inequalities 


and dependencies as could be ſpared, con- 
ſiſtently with the preſervation of a mild 
limited monarchy. And in this they diſ- 
covered the depth of their wiſdom, and 
the warmth of their friendſhip to human 
nature.— But the firſt place is due to reli- 
gion.—They ſaw clearly, that of all the 
nonſenſe and deluſion which had ever paſ- 
fed through the mind of man, none had 
ever been more extravagant than the no- 
tions of abſolutions, indelible characters, 
uninterrupted ſucceſſions, and the reſt of 
thoſe phantaſtical ideas, derived from the 
canon law, which had thrown ſuch a glare 
of myſtery, ſanctity, reverence and right 
reverend eminence, and holineſs around 
the idea of a prieſt, as no mortal could de- 
ſerve, and as always muſt, from the con- 
ſtitution of human nature, be dangerous in 
lociety. For this reaſon, they demoliſhed 
the whole ſyſtem of Dioceſan epiſcopacy, 
and deriding, as all reaſonable and impar- 
tial men muſt do, the ridiculous fancies 
of ſanctified effluvia from epiſcopal fingers, 
they eſtabliſhed ſacerdotal ordination on 
the foundation of the Bible and common 
ſenſe. This conduct at once impoſed an 
obligation on the whole body of the cler- 
gy, to induſtry, virtue, piety and learn- 
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ing; and rendered that whole body infi« 
nitely more independent on the civil pow- 
ers, in all reſpects, than they could be 
where they were formed into a ſcale of 
fubordination, from a Pope down to 
prieſts and friars and confeſſors, neceſſarily 
and eſſentially a ſordid, ſtupid, and 
wretched herd; or than they could be in 
any other country, where an archbiſhop 
held the place af an univerſal biſhop, and 
the vicars and curates that of the ig- 
norant, dependent, miſerable rabble afore- 
ſaid; and infinitely more ſenfible and learn- 
ed than they could be in either.—This 
ſubject has been ſeen in the fame light by 
many illuſtrious patriots, who haye lived 
in America, fince the days of our forefa- 
thers, and who have adored their memory 
for the ſame reaſon.—And methinks there 
has not appeared in New England, a 
ſtronger veneration for their memory, a 
more penetrating inſight into the grounds 
and principles and ſpirit of their policy, 
nor a more earneſt deſire of perpetuating 
the bleſſings of it to poſterity, than that 
fine inſtitution of the late Chief Juſtice 
Dudley of a lecture againſt popery, and 
on the validity of Preſbyterian ordination. 
This was certainly intended by that wiſe 
and excellent man, as an eternal memen- 
to of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the very 
principles that ſettled America. But I . 
N aga1 
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again return to the feudal law. The ad- 


venturers ſo often mentioned, had an ut» 
ter cantempt of -all that dark ribaldry of 
hereditary indefeaſible right, - the Lord's 
anointed. - And the divine miraculous o- 
riginal of government, with which the 
priefthood had inveloped the feudal. mo- 
narch in clouds and myſteries, and from 
whence they had deduced the moſt miſ- 
chievous of all doctrines, that of paſſive 
obedience and non-refiſtance, They knew 
that government was a plain, ſimple, in- 
telligible thing, founded in nature and 
reaſon, and quite comprehenſible by com- 
mon ſenſe.— They deteſted all the baſe 
ſervices, and ſervile dependencies of the 


feudal ſyſtem.— They knew that no ſuch. 


unworthy dependencies took place in the 
ancient ſeats of liberty, the- republic of 
Greece and Rome: and they thought all 
ſuch ſlaviſn ſubordinations were equally in- 


conſiſtent with the conſtitution of human 


nature, and that religious liberty with 
which Jefus had made them free. This 
was certainly the opinion they had formed, 
and they were far from being fingular or 
extravagant in thinking ſo.— Many cele- 
brated modern writers in Europe have eſ- 
pouſed the ſame ſentiments.— Lord Kaims, 
a Scottiſh writer of great reputation, whoſe 
authority in this caſe ought to have the 
more weight, as his countrymen have _ 
| tho 
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the moſt worthy ideas of liberty, ſpeaking 
of the feudal law, ſays, A conſtitution 
ſo contradictory to all the principles which 
govern mankind, can never be brought 
about, one ſhould imagine, but by foreign 
conqueſt or native uſurpations. Brit. Ant. 
P. 2.—Rouſleau ſpeaking of the ſame ſyſ- 
tem, calls it That moſt iniquitous and 
abſurd form of government, by which hu- 
man nature was ſo ſhamefully degraded.” 
Social compact, Page 164:—It would be 
eaſy to multiply authorities ; but it muſt 
be needleſs, becauſe as the original of this 
form of government was among ſavages, 
as the ſpirit of it is military and deſpotic, 
every writer, who would allow the people 
to have any right to life or property or 
freedom, more than the beaſts of the field, 
and who was not hired or inliſted under 
arbitrary lawleſs power, has been always 
willing to admit the feudal ſyſtem to be 
inconſiſtent with liberty and the rights of 
mankind. TT ag 

To have holden their lands, allodially, 
or for every man to have been the ſove- 
reign lord and proprietor of the ground 
he occupied, would have conſtituted a go- 
vernment, too nearly like a common- 
wealth.—They were contented therefore 
to hold their lands of their King, as their 

ſovereign lord, and to him they were wil- 


ling to render homage : but to no _ 
an 
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and fubordinate lords, nor were they wil- 
ling to ſubmit to any of the baſer ſer- 
vices.—In all this they were fo ſtrenuous, 
that they have even tranſmitted to their 
poſterity, a very general contempt and de- 
teſtation of holdings by quitrents: As 
they have alſo an hereditary ardor for li- 
berty and thirſt for knowledge.— 
They were convinced by their know- 
ledge of human nature derived from hiſ- 
tory and their own experience, that no- 
thing could preſerve their poſtetity from 
the encroachments of the two ſyſtems of 
tyranny, in oppoſition to which, as has been 
obſerved already, they erected their go- 
vernment in church and ſtate, but know- 
ledge diffuſed generally through the whole 
body of the people. —Their civil and re- 
ligious principles, therefore, conſpired to 
prompt them to uſe every meaſure, and 
take every precaution in their power to 
propagate and perpetuate knowledge. For 
this purpoſe they laid very early the foun- 
dations of colleges, and inveſted them 
with ample privileges and emoluments ; 
and it is remarkable that they have left a- 
mong their poſterity, ſo univerſal an af- 
fection and veneration for thoſe ſeminaries 
and for liberal education, that the mean- 
eſt of the people contribute chearfully to 
the ſupport and maintenance of them e- 
very year, and that nothing is more ge- 
| nerally 
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nerally popular than prejections for tlie 
honour, reputation and advantage of thoſe 
ſeats of learning. But the wiſdom and 
benevolence of our fathers reſted not here. 
They made an early proviſion by law, 
that every town conliſting of ſo many fa- 
milies, ſhould be always furniſhed with a 
grammar ſchool.— They made it a crime 
for ſuch a town to be deſtitute of a gram- 
mar ſchool- maſter for a few months, and 
ſubjected it to an heavy penalty. — 80 that 
the education of all ranks of people was 
made the care and expence of the Public 
in a manner, that I believe has been un- 
known to any other people ancient or 
modern. | 
The conſequences of theſe eſtabliſh= 
ments we ſee and feel every day.— A na- 
tive of America who cannot read and 
write is as rare an appearance as a Jacob- 
ite or a Roman Catholic, 1. e. as rare as 
a comet or an earthquake, —It has been 
obſerved that we are all of us, lawyers, 
divines, politicians and philoſophers.— 
And I have good authorities to ſay, that 
all candid foreigners who have paſſed 
through this country, and converſed freely 
with all ſorts of people here, will allow; 
that they have never ſeen ſo much know- 
ledge and civility among the common peo- 
ple in any part of the world.—It is true 
there has been among us a party for ſome 
years, 
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yeats, conſiſting chiefly, not of the def: 
cendents of the firſt ſettlers of this coun- 
try, but of high churchmen and high 
ſtateſmen, imported ſince, who affect to 
cenſure this proviſion for the education of 
our youth as a needleſs expence, and an 
impoſition upon the rich in favour of the 
Poor; —and as an inſtitution productive of 
idleneſs and vain ſpeculation among the 
people, whoſe time and attention it is faid 
ought to be devoted to labour, and not to 
public affairs or to 'examination into the 
conduct of their ſuperiors. And certain 
officers of the crown, and certain other 
miſſionaries of ignorance, foppery, ſer- 
vility and ſlavery, have been moſt inclined 


* 


to countenance and increaſe the ſame party. 


—Be it remembered however that liberty 
muſt at all hazards be ſupported. We 
have a right to it, derived from our Ma- 
ker. But if we had not; our fathers have 
earned and bought it for us at the expence 
of their eaſe, their eſtates, their pleaſure, 
and their blood. And Liberty cannot be 
preſerved without a general knowledge 
among the people, who have a right, 
from the frame of their nature, to know- 
ledge, as their great Creator, who does 
nothing in vain, has given them under= 
ſtandings and a deſire to know; but be- 
fides this they have a right, an indiſputa- 
ble, unalienable, indefeaſible, divine right 

T to 
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to that moſt dreaded and envied kind of 
knowledge, I mean of the characters and 
conduct of their rulers. Rulers are no 
more than attorneys, agents and truſtees 
for the people: and if the cauſe, the in- 
tereſt and truſt is inſidiouſly betrayed, or 
wantonly trifled away, the people have a 
right to revoke the authority that they 
themſelves have deputed, and to conſti- 
tute abler and better agents, attorneys and 
truſtees. And the preſervation of the 
means of knowledge, among the loweſt 
ranks, is of more importance to the Pub- 
lic, than all the property of all the rich 
men in the country. It is even of more 
conſequence to the rich themſelves, and 
to their poſterity.— The only queſtion is, 
whether it is a public emolument? and if 
it is, the rich ought undoubtedly to con- 
tribute in the ſame proportion as to all 
other public burdens, i. e. in proportion 
to their wealth which is ſecured by pub- 
lic expences. - But none of the means of 
information are more ſacred, or have been 
cheriſhed with more tenderneſs and care 
by the ſettlers of America, than the preſs. 
Care has been taken that the art of 
Printing ſhould be encouraged, and that 
it ſhould be eaſy and cheap and ſafe for 
any perſon to communicate his thoughts 
to the Public.—And you, Meſſieurs Prin- 
ters, whatever the tyrants of the earth 

may 
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may ſay of your Paper, have done impor- 
tant ſervice to your country, by your readi- 
neſs and freedom in publiſhing the ſpe- 
culations of the curious. The ſtale, im- 
pudent inſinuations of ſlander and ſedi- 
tion, with which the germandizers of 
power have endeavoured to deſcredit your 
Paper, are ſo much the more to your ho- 
nour; for the jaws of power are always 
opened to devour, and her arm 1s always 
ſtretched out if poflible to deſtroy, the 
freedom of thinking, ſpeaking and wri- 
ting.—And if the public intereſt, liberty 
and happineſs have been in danger, from 
the ambition or avarice of any great man, 
whatever may be their politeneſs, addreſs, 
learning, ingenuity, and in other reſpects 
integrity and humanity, you have done 
yourſelves honour and your country ſer- 
vice, by publiſhing and pointing out that 
avarice and ambition.—Theſe views are ſo 
much the more dangerous and pernicious, 
for the virtues with which they may be 
accompanied in the ſame character, and 
with ſo much the more watchful jealouſy 
to be guarded againſt. | 

«*« Curſe on ſuch virtues, they've undone 

their country.” 

Be not intimidated therefore, by any 
terrors, from publiſhing with the utmoſt 
freedom whatever can be warranted by the 
laws of your country; nor ſuffer your- 
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ſelves to be wheedled out of your liberty 
by any pretences of politeneſs, delicacy 
or decency. Theſe as they are often uſed, 
are but three different names for hy- 

:riſy, chicanery and cowardice. Much 
"m I preſume will you be diſcouraged by 
any pretences, that malignants on this 
ſide the water will repreſent your Paper 
as factious and ſeditious, or that the Great 
on the other ſide the water will take of- 
fence at them. This dread of repreſenta- 
tion has had for a long time in this pro- 
vince effects very ſimilar to what the phy- 
ficians call an hydropho, or dread of water, 
It has made us delirious —and we have 
ruſhed headlong into the water, till we 
are almoſt drowned, out of ſimple or 
phrenſical fear of it. Believe me, the cha- 
racter of this country has ſuffered more in 
Britain, by the puſillanimity with which 
we have borne many inſults and indigni- 
ties from the creatures of power at home, 
and the creatures of thoſe creatures here, 
than it ever did or ever will by the free- 
dom and ſpirit that has been or will be 
diſcovered in writing, or action. Believe 
me, my countrymen, they have imbibed 
an opinion on the other ſide the water, 
that we are an ignorant, a timid and a ſtu- 
pid people; nay their tools on this fide. 
have often the impudence to diſpute. 
your bravery.— But I hope in God the 


time. 
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time is near at hand, when they will be 
fully convinced of your underſtanding, 
integrity and courage, But can any thing 
be more ridiculous, were it not too pro- 
voking to be laughed at, than to pretend 
that offence ſhould be taken at home for 
writings here?—Pray let them look at 
home. Is not the human underſtanding 
exhauſted there? Are not reaſon, imagi- 
nation, wit, paſſion, ſenſes and all, tor- 
tured to find out ſatyr and invective againſt 
the characters of the vile and futile fel- 
lows who ſometimes get into place and 
power ?—The moſt exceptionable paper 
that ever I ſaw here is perfect prudence 
and modeſty, in compariſon of multitudes 
of their applauded writings. Yet the 
high regard they have for the freedom of 
the Preſs, indulges all.—I muſt and will 
repeat it, your Paper deſerves the patron- 
age of every friend to his country. And 
whether the defamers of it are arrayed in 
robes of ſcarlet or ſable, whether they 
lurk and ſkulk in an inſurance office, whe- 
ther they aſſume the venerable character 
of a prieſt, the ſly one of a ſcrivener, or 
the dirty, infamous, abandoned one of 
an informer, they are all the creatures 
and tools of the luſt of domination.— 

The true ſource of our ſufferings, has 
been our timidity. | 


We 
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We have been afraid to think. We 
have felt a reluctance to examining into 
the-grounds of our privileges, and the ex- 
tent in which we have an indiſputable 
right to demand them, againſt all the 
power and authority on earth.—And many 
who have not ſcrupled to examine for 
themſelves, have yet for certain prudent 
reaſons been cautious, and difhdent of de- 
claring the reſult of their enquiries. 

The cauſe of this timidity is perhaps 
hereditary, and to be traced back in hiſ- 
tory, as far as the cruel treatment the firſt 
ſettlers of this country received, before 
their embarkation for America, from the 
government at home.—Every body knows 
how dangerous it was, to ſpeak or write 
in favour of any-thing, in thoſe days, but 
the triumphant ſyſtem of religion and po- 
liticks. And our fathers were, particu- 
larly, the objects of the perſecutions and 
proſcriptions of the times.— It is not un- 
likely therefore, that, although they were 
inflexibly ſteady in refuſing their poſitive 
aſſent to any thing againſt their principles, 
they might have contracted habits of reſerve, 
and a cautious diffidence of aſſerting their 
opinions publickly. — Theſe habits they 
probably brought with them to America, 
and have tranſmitted down to us. — Or, 
we may poſſibly account for this appear- 
ance, by the great affection and veneration, 

ö Ame- 
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Americans have always entertained for 
the country from whence they ſprang — 
or by the quiet temper for which they 
have been remarkable, no country having 
been leſs diſpoſed to diſcontent than this 
—or by a ſenſe they have, that it is their 
duty to acquieſce under the adminiſtration 
of government, even when in many ſmaller 
matters grievous to them, and until the 
eſſentials of the great compact are deſtroy- 
ed or invaded. . Theſe peculiar cauſes 
might operate upon them ; but without 


theſe, we all know, that human nature it- 


ſelf, from indolence, modeſty, humanity 
or fear, has always too much reluctance 


to a manly aſſertion of its rights. Hence 


perhaps it has happened that nine-tenths 
of the ſpecies, are groaning and gaſping 
in miſery and ſervitude. 

But whatever the cauſe has been, the 
fact is certain, we have been exceſſively 
cautious of giving offence by complaining 
of grievances.— And it is as certain, that 
American governors, and their friends, 
and all the crown officers, have availed 
themſelves of this diſpoſition in the peo- 
ple.—They have prevailed on us to con- 
{ſent to many things, which were groſly 
injurious to us, and to ſurrender many 
others with voluntary tameneſs, to which 
we had the cleareſt right. Have we not 
been treated formerly, with abominable 

inſolence, 
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inſolence, by officers of the navy ff 
mean no infinuation againſt any gentle= 
man now on this ſtation, having heard no 
complaint of any one of them to his diſ- 
honour.— Have not ſome generals, from 
England, treated us like ſervants, nay, 
more like ſlaves than like Britons ? — Have 
we not been under the moſt ignominious 
contribution, the moſt abje& ſubmiſſion, 
the moſt ſupercilious inſults of ſome cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers? Have we not been 
trifled with, browbeaten, and trampled 
on, by former governors, in a manner 
which no King of England ſince James 
the ſecond has dared to indulge towards 
his ſubjects? Have we not raiſed up one 
family, in them placed an unlimited con- 
fidence, and been ſoothed, and flattered, 
and intimidated by their influence, into 
a great part of this infamous tameneſs 
and ſubmiſſion ? — © Theſe are ſerious 
and alarming queſtions, and deſerve a diſ- 
paſſionate conſideration.” — ED - 

This diſpoſition has been the great 
wheel and the main ſpring in the Ame- 
rican machine of court politics We 
have been told, that the word Righis 
is an offenſive expreſſion.” That the 
King his miniſtry and parliament will not 


endure to hear Americans talk of their 


Rights.” That Britain is the mother 
and we the children, that a filial voy 
an 
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and ſubmiſſion is due from us to her, and 
that “we ought to doubt our own judg- 
ment, and preſume that ſhe is right, even 
when ſhe ſeems to us to ſhake the foun- 
dations of government.” That * Britain 
is immenſely rich, and great, and power- 
ful, has fleets and armies at her command, 
which have been the dread and terror of 
the univerſe, and that ſhe will force her 
own judgment into execution, right or 
wrong.” But let me intreat you, Sir, to 
pauſe—Do you conſider your ſelf as a 
miſſionary of loyalty or of rebellion ? Are 
you not repreſenting your K— his miniſtry 
and parliament, as tyrants, imperious, 
unrelenting tyrants by ſuch reaſoning as 
this ?—lIs not this repreſenting your moſt 
gracious ſovereign, as endeavouring to de- 
ſtroy the foundations of his own throne ?— 
Are you not repreſenting every member 
of parliament as renouncing the tranſac- 
tions at Runing Med; [the meadow, near 
Windſor, where Magna Charta was ſigned, ] 
and as repealing in effect the bill of 
rights, when the Lords and Commons aſ- 
ſerted and vindicated the rights of the peo- 
ple and their own rights, and inſiſted on 
the King's aſſent to that aſſertion and vin- 
dication? Do you not repreſent them, as 
forgetting that the prince of Orange was 
created King William by the people, on. 
purpoſe that their rights might be eternal 

: * and 
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„ 
and inviolable ?—Is there not ſomething 
extremely fallacious, in the common place 
images of mother country and children 
colonies ? Are we the children of Great 
Britain, any more than the cities of Lon- 
don, Exeter and Bath ? Are we not bre- 
thren and fellow ſubjects, with thoſe in 
Britain, only under a ſomewhat different 
method of legiſlation, and a totally diffe- 
rent method of taxation? But admitting 
we are children; have not children a right 
to complain when their parents are at- 
tempting to break their limbs, to admi- 
niſter poiſon, or to ſell them to enemies 
for ſlaves? Let me intreat you to conſider, 
will the mother be pleaſed, when you 
repreſent her as deaf to the cries of her 
children? When you compare her to the 
infamous miſcreant, who lately ſtood on 
the gallows for ſtarving her child? When 
you reſemble her to wy Macbeth in 


Shakeſpear, (I cannot think of it without 
horror) 


Who © had given ſuck, and knew 
% How tender 'twas to love the Babe that 
milk'd her.” 


But yet, who could, 


„Even while 'twas ſmiling in her Face, 
* Have pluck'd her Nipple from the 
boneleſs Gums, | 
*« And daſh'd the Brains out.” f 
| ct 
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Let us baniſh for ever from our minds, 
my countrymen, all ſuch unworthy ideas 
of the K—g, his miniſtry and parliament. 
Let us not ſuppoſe, that all are become 
luxurious, effeminate and unreaſonable, 
on the other fide the water, as many de- 
ſigning perſons would inſinuate. Let us 
preſume, what is in fact true, that the 
ſpirit of liberty, is as ardent: as ever a- 
mong the body of the nation, though a 
few individuals may be corrupted. Let 
us take it for granted, that the ſame great 
ſpirit, which once gave Cæſar ſo warm a 
reception ; which denounced hoſtilities a- 
gainſt John, *till Magna Charta was 
figned ; which ſevered the head of Charles 
the firſt from. his body, and drove James 
the ſecond from his kingdom ; the ſame 
great ſpirit (may heaven preſerve it till 
the earth ſhall be no more) which firſt 
ſeated the great grand-father of his pre- 
ſent moſt gracious Majeſty on the throne 
of Britain, is ſtill alive and active and 
warm in England; and that the fame ſpi- 
rit in America, inſtead of provoking the 
inhabitants of that country, will endear 
us 1 them for ever and ſecure their good 
will 
This ſpirit, however, without know- 
ledge, would be little better than a bru- 
tal rage.—Let us tenderly and kindly che- 
riſh ; WT the means of knowledge. 
| U 2 Let 
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Let us dare to read, think, ſpeak and 
write.—Let every order arid degree among 
the people rouſe their attention and ani- 
mate their reſolution. Let them all be- 
come attentive to the grounds and princi- 
ples of government, eccleſiaſtical and ci- 
vil.—Let us ſtudy the law of nature; 
ſearch into the ſpirit of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution; read the hiſtories of ancient 
ages; contemplate the great examples of 
Greece and Rome; ſet before us the con- 
duct of our own Britiſh anceſtors, who 
have defended for us, the inherent rights 
of mankind againſt foreign and domeſtic 
tyrants and uſurpers, againſt arbitrary 
kings and cruel prieſts, in ſhort againſt 
the gates of earth and hell. —Let us read 
and recollect and impreſs upon our ſouls 
the views and ends of our own more im- 
mediate fore-fathers in exchanging their 
native country for a dreary, inhoſpitable 
wilderneſs. Let us examine into the na- 
ture of that power and the cruelty of that 
oppreſſion which drove them from their 
homes. Recollect their amazing fortitude, 
their bitter ſufferings! The hunger, the 
nakedneſs, the cold, which they patiently 
endured! The ſevere labours of clearing 
their grounds, building their houſes, raiſ- 
ing their proviſions, amidſt dangers from 
wild beaſts and ſavage men, before they 
had time or money or materials for com- 
| merce |! 
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merce ! Recolle& the civil and religious 
principles, and hopes, and expectations, 
which ' conſtantly ſupported and carried 
them thro! all hardſhips, with patience and 
reſignation! Let us recollect it was liberty! 
the hope of liberty for themſelves and us 
and ours, which conquered all diſcourage- 
ments, dangers and trials I In ſuch re- 
ſearches as theſe let us all in our ſeveral 
departments chearfully engage? But eſpe- 
cially the proper patrons and ſupporters 
of law, learning and religion. 

Let the pulpit reſound with the doc- 
trines and ſentiments of religious liberty. 
Let us hear the danger of thraldom to 
our conſciences, from ignorance, extream 


poverty and dependance, in ſhort from 


civil and political ſlavery.—Let us ſee de- 
lineated before us, the true map of man, 
Let us hear the dignity of his nature, and 
the noble rank he holds among the works 
of God! that conſenting to ſlavery is a ſa- 
crilegious breach of truſt, as offenſive in 
the fight of God, as it is derogatory from 
our own honour or intereſt or happineſs ; 
and that God almighty has promulgated 
from heaven, liberty, peace, and good 

will to man !— | 
Let the Bar proclaim, * the laws, the 
rights, the generous plan of power,” de- 
livered down from remote antiquity ; in- 
form the world of the mighty ſtruggles, 
| and 
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and numberleſs ſacrifices, made by our 
anceſtors, in defence of freedom. Let it 
be known, that Britiſh liberties are not 
the grants of princes or parliaments, but 
original, rights, conditions of original 
contracts, co-equal with prerogative, and 
co-eval with government.—That man 
of our rights are inherent and efſential,- 
agreed on as maxims and eſtabliſh'd as pre- 
Iiminaries, even before a parliament ex- 
iſted. Let them ſearch for the foundations 
of Britiſh laws and government in the 
frame of human nature, in the conſtitu- 
tion of the intellectual and moral world. 
— There let us ſee, that truth, liberty, 
Juſtice, and benevolence, are its everlaſting 
baſis; and if theſe could be removed, the 
ſuperſtructure is overthrown of courſe. — 

Let the colleges join their harmony, in 
the ſame delightful concert. Let every 
declamation turn upon the beauty of li- 
berty and virtue, and the deformity, tur- 
pitude and malignity of ſlavery and vice. 
—Let the public diſputations become re- 
ſearches into the grounds and nature and 
ends of government, and the means of 
preſerving the good and demoliſhing the 
evil.—Let the dialogues and all the exer- 
ciſes become the inſtruments of impreſſing 
on the tender mind, and of ſpreading and 
diſtributing, far and wide, the ideas of 
right and the ſenſations of freedom. 
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In a word, let every fluice of know- 
ledge be open'd and ſet a flowing. The 
encroachments upon liberty, in the reigns 
of the firſt James and the firſt Charles, 
by turning the general attention of 
learned men to government, are faid 
to have produced the greateſt number of 
conſummate ſtateſmen, which has ever 
been ſeen in any age or nation, The 
Brooke's, Hamden's, Vane's, Selden's, 
Milton's, Nedham's, Harrington's, Ne- 
ville's, Sydney's, Locke's, are all faid to 
have owed their eminence in political 
knowledge, to the tyrannies of choll reigns. 
The proſpect, now before us, in America, 
ought, in the ſame manner, to engage the 
attention of every man of learning to mat- 
ters of power and of right, that we may 
be neither led nor driven blindfolded to 
irretrievable deſtruction. — Nothing leſs 
than this ſeems to have been meditated for 
us, by ſomebody or other in Great Britain. 
There ſeems to be a direct and formal de- 
ſign on foot, to enflave all America. — 
This however muſt be done by degrees.— 
The firſt ſtep that is intended ſeems to be 
an entire ſubverſion of the whole ſyſtem 
of our Fathers, by the introduction of the 
canon and feudal law, into America. — 
The canon and feudal ſyſtems, tho' great- 
ly mutilated in England, are not yet de- 
ſtroy'd. Like the temples and palaces, in 
| which 
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which the great contrivers of them, once 
worſhipped and inhabited, they exiſt in 
ruins ; and much of the domineering ſpi- 
rit of them ſtill remains. — The deſigns 
and labours of a certain ſociety, to intro- 
duce the former of them into America, 
have been well expoſed to the public by a 
writer of great abilities, [the late Rev. 


Dr. Mayhew] and the further attempts to 


the ſame purpoſe that may be made by 
that ſociety, or by the miniſtry or parlia- 
ment, I leave to the conjectures of the 
thoughtful. But it feems very mani- 
feſt from the S—p A—t itſelf, that a de- 
ſign is formed to ſtrip us in a great mea- 
ſure of the means of knowledge, by load- 
ing the Preſs, the Colleges, and even an 
Almanack and a News-paper, with re- 
ſtraints and duties ; and to introduce the 
inequalities and dependances of the feudal 
ſyſtem, by taking from the poorer ſort of 
people all their little ſubſiſtance, and con- 
ferring it on a ſet of ſtamp officers, diſtri- 
butors and their deputies. — But I muſt 
proceed no further at preſent. — The ſe- 
uel, whenever I ſhall find health and lei- 
ure to purſue it, will be a “ diſquiſition 
of the policy of the ſtamp act.“ — In the 
mean time, however, let me add, Theſe 
are not the vapours of a melancholy mind, 
nor the effuſions of envy, diſappointed 
ambition, nor of a ſpirit of oppoſition to 
- government: 


. 
government: but the emanations of an 


heart that burns, for its country's welfare. 
No one of * feeling, born and educated 


in this once happy country, can conſider 
the numerous diſtreſſes, the groſs indigni- 
ties, the barbarous ignorance, the haugh- 
ty uſurpations, that we have reaſon to 


fear are meditating for ourſelves, our chil- 
dren, our neighbours, in ſhort for all our 


countrymen and all their poſterity, with- 
out the utmoſt agonies of heart, and ma- 
ny tears. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


To render this Publication ſtill more com- 
_ plete, the following Letter is added to 
it; which firſt appeared in a London 
Paper, January 7, 1768. 
The waves never riſe but when the winds 
Blow. | Prov. 
SIR, 


As the cauſe of the preſent ill humour 


in America, and of the reſolutions taken 
there to purchaſe leſs of our manufactures, 
does not ſeem to be generally underſtood, 
it may afford ſome ſatisfaction to your Rea- 
ders, if you give them the following ſhort 

_ hiſtorical ſtate of facts. 
From the time that the Colonies were 
firſt conſidered as capable of granting aids 
to the Crown, down to the end of the 
X laſt 
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laſt war, it is ſaid, that the conſtant mode 
of obtaining thoſe aids was, by Requiſition 
made from the Crown, through its Govern- 
ors to the feveral Aſſemblies, in circular 
letters from the Secretary of State in his 
Majeſty's name, ſetting forth the occaſion, 
requiring them to take the matter into 
conſideration, and expreſſing a reliance 
to their prudence, duty and affection to 
his Majeſty's government, that they would 
grant ſuch ſums, or raiſe ſuch numbers 
of men, as were ſuitable to their reſpec- 
tive circumſtances. | 
The Colonies being accuſtomed to this 
method, have from time to time granted 
money to the Crown, or raiſed troops for 
its ſervice, in proportion to their abilities; 
and during all the laſt war beyond their 
abilities, ſo that conſiderable ſums were 
return'd them yearly by Parliament, as 
they had exceeded their proportion. 
Had this happy method of Requiſition 
been continued, (a method that left the 
King's ſubjects in thoſe remote countries 
the pleaſure of ſhowing their zeal and: 
loyalty, and of imagining that they re- 
commend themſelves to their Sovereign by 
the liberality of their voluntary grants) 
there 1s no doubt, but all the money 
that could reaſonably be expected to be 
rais'd from them in any manner, might 
have been obtained, without * leaſt 
eart- 
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heart- burning, offence, or breach of the 
harmony, of affections and intereſts, that 
ſo long ſubſiſted between the two coun- 
tries. 

It has been thought wiſdom in a go6- 
vernment exerciſing ſovereignty over dif- 
ferent kinds of people, to have ſome re- 
gard to prevailing and eſtabliſhed opinions 
among the people to be governed, where- 
ever ſuch opinions might in their effects 
obſtruct or promote publick meaſures. 
If they tend to obſtruct publick ſervice, 
they are to be changed, if poſſible, be- 
fore we attempt to act againſt them; and 
they can only be changed by reaſon and 
perſuaſion, But if publick buſineſs can 
be carried on without thwarting thoſe o- 
pinions, if they can be, on the contrary, 
made ſubſervient to it, they are not un- 
neceſſarily to be thwarted, how abſurd 
ſoever ſuch popular opinions may be in 
their natures.—This had been the wiſdom 
of our Government with reſpect to raiſ- 
ing money in the Colonies. It was well 
known, that the Coloniſts univerſally were 
of opinion, that no money could be levied 
from Engliſh ſubjects, but by their own 
conſent given by themſelves or their cho- 
{en Repreſentatives : That therefore what= 
ever money was to be raiſed from the peo- 
ple in the Colonies, muſt firſt be granted 
by their Afemblies, as the money raiſ- 
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ed in Britain is firſt to be granted by the 
Houſe of Commons: That this right of 

anting their own money, was eſſential 
to Engliſh liberty: And that if any man, 
or body of men, in which they had no 
Repreſentative of their chuſing, could 
tax them at pleaſure, they could not be 
ſaid to have any property, any thing they 
could call their own. But as theſe opini- 
ons did not hinder their granting money 
voluntarily and amply whenever the Crown 
by its ſervants came into their Aſſemblies 
(as it does into its Parliaments of Britain 
or Ireland) and demanded aids ; therefore 
that method was choſen rather than the 
hateful one of arbitrary taxes. 
I do not undertake here to ſupport theſe 
opinions of the Americans; they have 
been refuted by a late Act of Parliament, 
declaring its own power ;—Which very 
Parliament, however, ſhew'd wiſely ſo 
much tender regard to thoſe inveterate 
prejudices, as to repeal a tax that had mi- 
litated againſt them. And thoſe prejudi- 
ces are ſill ſo fixed and rooted in the A- 
mericans, that, it has been ſuppoſed, not 
a ſingle man among them has been con- 
vinced of his error, even by that Act of 
Parliament. 2 

The perſon then who firſt projected to 
lay aſide the accuſtomed method of Re- 
quiſition, and to raiſe money on America 


by 
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by Stamps, ſeems not to have acted wiſely, 
in deviating from that method (which the 
Coloniſts looked upon as conſtitutional) 
and thwarting unneceſſarily the fixed pre- 
judices of ſo great a number of the King's 
ſubjects.— It was not, however, for want 
of knowledge that what he was about to 
do would give them great offence; he ap- 
pears to have been very ſenſible of this, 
and apprehenſive that it might occaſion 
ſome diſorders, to prevent or ſuppreſs 
which, he projected another Bill, that 
was brought in the ſame Seſſion with the 
Stamp Act, whereby it was to be made 
lawful for military othcers in the Colonies 
to quarter their ſoldiers in private houſes. 
This ſeem'd intended to awe the people 
into a compliance with the other Act. 
Great oppoſition however being raiſed 
here againſt the Bill by the Agents from 
the Colonies, and the Merchants trading 
thither, the Coloniſts declaring, that un- 
der ſuch a power in the Army, no one 
could look on his houſe as his own, or 
think he had a home, when ſoldiers might 
be thruſt into it and mix'd with his fami- 
ly at the pleaſure of an officer, that part 
of the Bill was dropt but there ſtill re- 
mained a clauſe, when it paſſed into a 
Law, to oblige the ſeveral Aſſemblies 
to provide quarters for the ſoldiers, fur- 
niſhing them with firing, bedding, can- 

| dles, 
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dles, ſmall beer or rum, and ſundry other 
articles, at the expence of the ſeveral 
Provinces. And this Act continued in 
force when the Stamp Act was repealed, 
though if obligatory on the Aſſemblies, 
it equally militated againſt the American 
principle abovementioned, ht money is 
not to be raiſed on Engliſh fubjefts without 
their conſent. | 

The Colonies nevertheleſs being put 
into high good humour by the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, choſe to avoid a freſh diſ- 
pute upon the other, it being temporary 
and ſoon to expire, never, as they hoped, 
to revive again ; and' in the mean time 
they, by various ways in different Colo- 
nies, provided for the quartering of the 
troops, either by acts of their own Aſſem- 
blies, without taking notice of the A— 
of P t, or by ſome variety or ſmall 
diminution, as of falt and vinegar, in the 
ſupplies required by the Act, that what 
they did might appear a voluntary act of 
their own, and not done in obedience to 
an A— of P t which, according to 
their ideas of their rights, they thought 
hard to obey. 
It might have been well if the matter 
had thus paſſed without notice; but a 
G r having written home an angry 
and aggravating letter upon this conduct 


in the Aſſembly of his Province, the _ 
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ed P 
herents, then in the oppoſition, raiſed- 
ſuch a clamour againſt America, as being 
in rebellion,, and againſt thoſe who had 
been for the repeal of the Stamp Act, as: 
having thereby been encouragers of this 
ſuppoſed rebellion, that it was thought 
neceſſary to inforce the Quartering Act by 
another Act of Parliament, taking away 
from the Province of New York, which 
had been the moſt explicit in its refuſal, 
all the powers of legiſlation, till it ſhould: 
have complied with that act. The news 
of which greatly alarmed the people every. 
where in America, as (it has been ſaid) 
the language of ſuch an act ſeemed to 
them to be, Obey implicitly laus made by 
the Parliament of Great Britain to raiſe- 
money on you without your conſent, or you 
ſhall enjoy no rights or privileges at all. 

At the ſame time a Perſon lately in high 
office, projected the levying more money, 


from America, by new duties on various: 
articles of our on manufacture, as glaſs, 


paper, painters colours, &c. appointing a 
new Board of Cuſtoms, and ſending over 
a ſet of Commiſſioners, with large ſala- 
ries, to be eſtabliſhed at Boſton, who were 
to have the care of collecting thoſe du- 
ties; which were by the act expreſsly men- 
tioned to be intended for the payment of 
the ſalaries of Governors, Judges, 2 

other 


r of the Stamp Act and his ad- 
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other Officers of the Crown in America; 
it being a pretty general opinion here, 
that thoſe Officers ought not to depend 
on the people there for any part of their 

ſupport. J 
It is not my intention to combat this 
opinion. But perhaps it may de ſome ſa- 
tisfaction to your Readers, to know what 
ideas the Americans have on the ſubject., 
They ſay then, as to Governors, that they 
are not like Princes whoſe poſterity have 
an inheritance in the government of a na- 
tion, and therefore an intereſt in its proſ- 
perity; they are generally ſtrangers to the 
Provinces they are ſent to govern, have 
no eſtate, natural connection, or relation 
there, to give them an affection for the 
country; — that they come only to make 
money as faſt as they can ; are ſometimes 
men of vicious characters and broken for- 
tunes, ſent by a Miniſter merely to get 
them out of the way ; that as they intend 
ſtaying in the country no longer than their 
government continues, and purpoſe to leave 
no family behind them, they are apt to be 
regardleſs of the good will of the people, 
and care not what is ſaid or thought of 
them after they are gone. Their ſituation 
at the ſame time gives them many oppor- 
tunies of being vexatious, and they are of- 
ten ſo, notwithſtanding their dependance 
on the Aſſemblies for all that part of their 
ſupport 


„ 
ſupport that does not ariſe from fees eſta- 
bliſhed by law; but would probably be 
much more ſo, if they were to be ſupport- 
ed by money drawn from the people with- 
out their conſent or good will, which is, 
the profeſſed deſign of this new act. That, 
if by means of theſe forced duties, Go- 
vernment is to be ſupported in America,, 
without the intervention of the Aſſem- 
blies, their Aſſemblies will ſoon be look- 
ed upon as uſeleſs, and a Governor will 
not call them, as having nothing to hope 
from their meeting, and perhaps ſome- 
thing to fear from their enquiries into and. 
remonſtrances againſt his Mal-adminiſtra- 
tion. That thus the people will be de- 
prived of their moſt eſſential rights. That 
it being, as at preſent, a Governor's in- 
tereſt to cultivate the good will, by pro- 
moting the welfare of the people he go- 
verns, can be attended with no prejudice 
to the Mother Country, fince all the laws. 
he may be prevailed on. to give his. afſent 
to are ſubject to reviſion here, and if re- 
ported againſt by the Board of Trade, are 
immediately repealed by the Crown ; nor 
dare he paſs any law contrary to his in- 
ſtructions, as he holds his office during 
the pleaſure of the Crown, and his Secu- 
rities are liable for the penalties of their 
bonds if he contravenes thoſe inſtructions. 
This is what they fay as to Governors. 

* As 
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As to Judges they alledge, that being a 
ee from hence, and holding ente 
commiſſions not during good behaviour, as 
in Britain, but during pleaſure, all the 
weight of intereſt or influence would be 
thrown into one of the ſcales, (which 
ought to be held even) if the ſalaries are 
alſo to be paid out of duties raiſed upon 
the people without their conſent, and in- 
dependent of their Aſſemblies approbatiou 
or diſapprobation of the Judges behaviour, 
That it is true, Judges ſhould be free from 
all influence; and therefore, whenever 
Government here will grant commiſſions 
to able and honeſt Judges during good 
behaviour, the Aſſemblies will ſettle per- 
manent and ample falaries on them durin 
their commiſſions : But, at preſent, they 
have no other means of getting rid of an 
ignorant or an unjuſt Judge (and ſome of 
ſcandalous characters have, they ſay, been 
ſometimes ſent them) but by ſtarving him 
out. 

F do not ſuppoſe theſe reaſonings of 
theirs will appear here to have much weight. 
I] do not produce them with an expectation 
of convincing your readers. I relate them 
merely in purſuance of the taſk I have im- 
poſed on myſelf, to be an importial hiſto- 

rian of American facts and opinions. 

The coloniſts being thus greatly alarm- 
ed, as I ſaid before, by the news of the 1 2 
or 
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for aboliſhing the Legiſlature of New-York, 
and the impoſition of theſe new duties pro- 
feſſedly for ſuch diſagreeable purpoſes; (ac 
companied by a new ſet of revenue offi- 
cers with large f which gave 
ſtrong ſuſpicions that more buſineſs of the 
ſame kind was ſoon to be provided for them, 
that they might earn theſe ſalaries;) be- 
gan ſeriouſly to conſider their ſituation, and 
to revolve afreſh in their minds grievances 
which from their reſpe& and love for this 
country, they had long borne and ſeemed 
almoſt willing to forget. They reflected 
how lightly the intereſt of all America had 
been eſtimated here, when the intereſt of 
a few inhabitants of Great Britain hap= 
pened to have the ſmalleſt competition 
with it. That thus the whole American 
people were forbidden the advantage of a 
direct importation of wine, oil, and fruit, 
from Portugal, but muſt take them Toad- 
ed with all the expences of a voyage 1000 
leagues round about, being to be landed 
firſt in England to be re-ſhipped for Ame- 
rica; expences amounting, in war time, 
at leaſt to 30 per cent. more than other- 
wiſe they would have been charged with, 
and all this merely, that a few Portugal 
merchants in London may gain a commiſ- 
tion on thoſe goods paſſing through their 
hands. Portugal merchants, by the by, 
that can complain loudly of the ſmalleſt 

Y & hard- 
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hardſhips laid on their trade by foreigners, 
and yet even the laſt year could oppoſe 
with all their influence the giving eaſe to 
their fellow ſubjeFslabouring under ſo heavy 
an opprefſion ! — That on a flight com- 
plaint of a few Virginia merchants, nine 
colonies had been reſtrained from making 
paper money become abſolutely neceſſary 
to their internal commerce, from the con- 
ſtant remittance of their gold and filver to 
Britain. — But not only the intereſt of a 
particular body of merchants, the intereſt 
of any ſmall body of Britiſh tradeſmen or 
artificers, has been found, they ſay, to 
outweigh that of all the King's ſubjects in 
the colonies. There cannot be a ſtronger 
natural right, than that of a man's making 
the beſt profit he can of the natural pro- 
duce of his lands, provided he does not 
thereby hurt the ſtate in general. Iron is 
to be found every where in America, and 
beaver furs are the natural produce of that 
country : hats and nails, and ſteel, are 
wanted there as well as here. It is of 
no importance to the common welfare of 
the empire, whether a ſubject of the King's 
gets his living by making hats on this or 
that fide of the water. Yet the Hatters 
of England have prevailed to obtain an 
Act in their own favour, reſtraining that 
manufacture in America, in order to ob- 
lige the Americans to ſend their beaver to 
| | England 
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| England to be manufactured, and purchaſe 


back the hats, loaded with the charges of 
a double tranſportation. In the ſame man- 
ner have a few Nailmakers, and ſtill a 
ſmaller body of Steelmakers (perhaps there 
are not half a dozen of theſe in England) 
prevailed totally to forbid by an Act of 
Parliament the erecting of ſlitting mills or 
ſteel furnaces in America, that the Ame- 
ricans may be obliged to take all the nails 
for their buildings, and ſteel for their 
tools, from theſe artificers, under the ſame 
diſadvantages. - | 
Added to theſe, the Americans remem- 
bered the Act authorizing the moſt cruel in- 
ſult that perhaps was ever offered by one 
people to another, that of emptying our 
gaols into their ſettlements ; Scotland too 
having within theſe two years obtained the 
privilege it had not before, of ſending its 
rogues and villains alſo to the plantations. 
I fay, reflecting on theſe things, they ſaid 
to one another (their news papers are full 
of ſuch diſcourſes) theſe people are not 
content with making a monopoly of us, 


borbidding us to trade with any other 


country of Europe, and compelling us to 
buy every thing of them, though in many 
articles we could furniſh ourſelves 10, 20, 
and even to 50 per cent. cheaper elſewhere; 
but now they have as good as declared 
they have a right to tax us ad libitum 

Inter- 
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internally and externally, and that our con- 
ſtitutions and liberties ſhall all be taken 
away, if we do not ſubmit to that claim. 
They are not content with the high prices 
at which they ſell us their goods, but 
have now begun to enhance thoſe prices 
by new duties; and by the expenſive ap- 
paratus of a new ſet of officers, appear to 
intend an augmentation and multiplication 
of thoſe burthens that ſhall ſtill be more 
grievous to us. Our people have been 
fooliſhly fond of their ſuperfluous modes 
and manufactures, to the impoveriſhing 
our country, carrying off all our cafh, and 
loading us with debt; they will not ſuffer 
us to reſtrain the luxury of our inhabi- 
tants as they do that of their own, by 
laws: They can make laws to diſcourage 
or prohibit the importation of French ſu- 
perfluities : But though thofe of England + 
are as ruinous to us as the French ones 
are to them, if we make a law of that 
kind, they immediately repeal it. Thus 
they get all our money from us by trade, 
and every profit we can any where make 
by our fiſheries, our produce or our com- 
merce, centers finally with them; but 
this does not ſignify. It is time then to 
take care of ourſelves by the beſt means 
in our power. Let us unite in folemn re- 
ſolutions and engagements with and to 
each other, that we will give theſe new 

officers 
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officers as little trouble as poſſible, by 
not conſuming the Britiſh manufactures 
on which they are to levy the duties. Let 
us agree to conſume no more of their ex- 
penſive gewgaws. Let us live frugally, 
and let us induſtriouſly manufacture what 
we can for ourſelves: Thus we ſhall be 
able honourably to diſcharge the debts we 
already owe them, and after that, we may 
be able to keep ſome money in our coun- 
try, not only for the uſes of our internal 
commerce, but for the ſervice of our gra- 
cious Sovereign, whenever he ſhall have 
occaſion for it, and think proper to re- 
quire it of us in the old conſtitutional man- 
ner. For notwithſtanding the reproaches 
thrown out againſt us in their public pa- 
pers and pamphlets, notwithſtanding we 
have been reviled in their Senate as Rebels 
and Traitors, we are truly a loyal people. 
Scotland has had its rebellions, and Eng- 
land its plots againſt the preſent Royal 
Family ; but America 1s untainted with 
thoſe crimes; there is in it ſcarce a man, 
there is not a ſingle native of our country, 
who is not firmly attached to his King by 
principle and by affection, But a new 
kind of loyalty ſeems to be required of us, 
a loyalty to Pt; a loyalty, that is to 
extend, it is ſaid, to a ſurrender of all 
our properties, whenever a H— of C , 
in which there is not a fingle member of 
| _ —— our 
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our chuſing, ſhall think fit to grant them 
away without our conſent ; and to a pa- 

tient ſuffering the loſs of our privileges 
as Engliſhmen, if we cannot ſubmit to 
make ſuch ſurrender. We were ſeparated 
too far from Britain by the Ocean, but 
we were united to it by reſpect and love, 
ſo that we could at any time freely have 
| ſpent our lives and little fortunes in its 
cauſe : But this unhappy new ſyſtem of 
politics tends to diſſolve thoſe bands of 
union, and to ſever us for ever. 

Theſe are the wild ravings of the a 
reſent half diſtracted Americans. To 

ſure, no reaſonable man in England 
can approve of ſuch ſentiments, and, as 
I faid before, I do not pretend to ſupport 
or juſtify them: But I ſincerely with, for 
the ſake of the manufactures and com- 
merce of Great Britain, and for the ſake 
of the ſtrength which a firm union with 
our growing colonies would give us, that 
theſe people had never been thus need- 
leſsly driven out of their ſenſes. 


I am, your's, &c. 


F. 8. 
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